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THE 


QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


Aut. I. — 1. Shalmpcare : The First Folio Edition of 1623. 
Reproduced under the immediate supervision of Howard 
Staunton^ hj Fhotodithopraphy. Folio. 

2. Sliakespere: a Critical Biography. By Samuel Neil. 12mo. 
London, 1861. 

T he two works at tlie head of tills article are samples of 
wliat lias been done for Sliakspearian literature within the 
last few years. It is a matter of congratulation to all students 
of the great dramatist that the appliances of modern science 
should have given us an exact facsimile of the first collected 
edition of th(i poet’s works, and thus have enabled all readers to 
judgCf for themselves of the state and arrangement of the text as 
it first left the hands of the poet's literary executors, Mr. Neil’s 
little book has done good service in presenting the facts of the 
poet’s biography, and tlie most material documents relating to 
it, in their strict chronological order. The value of the slenderest 
'notices derived from original papers in illustrating not only the 
life of the poet, of his family, and his neighbours in VVanvick- 
shire, but the spirit and manners of the period, can never bo fully 
: appreciated until the whole mass of evidence has l)een thoroughly 
sifted. Availing ourselves therefore of what has been brought 
to light by the indefatigable diligence of the poet's admirers 
within the last few years, and of such {mpers as still remain un- 
published in the Record Office, we propose to lay before our 
readers a sketch of Shakspearc’s life and times, carefully elimi- 
nating from the former thos. supposcnl facts and theories which 
have gathered round it on the faith of documents now generally 
regarded with discredit. 

Of Shakspeare’s great contemporaries, by descent as well 
as by feeling, Spens<'r was intimately connected with the aristo- 
cracy of England, His l'^*’. was spent at a distance from the 
metropolis. During his long residence in Ireland he treasured 
up the impressions he had received in his youth of the glories 
of Elizabeth, and the grandeur of Protestantism, — its heroic 
Vol, 131.— iVo. 26 L r> sufferings, 
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sufForings, its eventual triumph over all forms of falsehood 
and deceit, moral, religious, social, scientific, and political. 
These impressions wore never disturbed by too close an approxi- 
mation to realities. Happily, it wsis never the poet’s lot to 
witness the party and personal squabbles in which his knights 
indulged too freely in the court of his Gloriana, or to see 
prelates and Puritans divided, and both equally forgetful of 
mutual charity, in bitter controversies about square caps and 
white surplices. Hooker, on the other hand, owed his descent to 
the burgher class. The chief part of his life was spent in the 
quiet seclusion of the university. If Spenser was mainly indebted 
to his imagination for his knowledge of the external world, 
Hooker judged it by his books. His mind was as deeply tinc- 
tured with fathers and schoolmen — with an ideal Christianity 
enshrined in the past — as Spenser’s imagination lingered ovc^r 
mediaeval romances and Arthurian legends. Over both die past 
had a stronger hold than the present ; the to kcO^xw of the oiu; 
and the to hiKaiovoi the other are equally heroical — both ecjually 
transcend the c^apabilitics and the limits of. poor, failing, common- 
place humanity. 

It was otherwise with Shakspcarc!. Like Spenser, he was 
allied by his mother’s side to gentle blood;* like Hooker, he 
was linked to the burgher classes by the stronger parent. Bi^^iiight 
up in the country till the age of manhood, thrown early upon his 
own resources, obliged to no college-fellowship like Hooker, to 
no diplomatic appointment like Spenser, he was tossed on the 
seething waves of the metropolis, or rather cast himself upon 
them, with the same boldness, perhaps the same apparent 
recklessness, as he had entered on a marriage at eighteen, when 
he was no better than a poor apprentice or foreman to a failing 
glover in a poor country town. Of his life-struggles — and they 
must have been many — he has left no sign. Of his patience, his 
endurance, his solitary determination, whilst unassisted and un- 
advised he carved out his way from the safe obscurity of Stratford 
to the highest pinnacle of fame, he has told us nothing. Tills 
early familiarity with the hard realities of life left no trace on his 
mind, as these things leave scars and traces on inferior intellects, 
beyond perhaps that sympathy with humanity, that profound 
appreciation of it in all its forms, which is one of his greatest 
characteristics as a poet. 

How far the circumstances of his life and times may have 
determined or assisted the development of his genius it is not 
easy to ascertain. Of no other English poet can it be said with 


• ‘ She was one ^ f the heirs of Robert Arden of Wellingcote.’— f7ront of Armn. 

greater 
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gprcater justice ; ‘ Poeta nascitur non fit’ Many, indeed, of 
Shakspeare’s enthusiastic admirers will not allow that he owed 
anything to art or to learning. They claim for Nature and for 
natural inspiration alone those great masterpieces of invention 
in which others have professed to find traces of the most profound 
jdiilosophy, the most acute physiological knowledge, the clearest 
distinctions of races, the fullest appreciation of all forms of poetry, 
lh(? exactest study of man and of nature. 

That Shakspeare owed most to Nature, that his obligations to 
learning or accidental circumstances were but slight, we may 
fully concede, without at the same time entirely overlooking the 
obvious advantages afforded by the times for dramatic composition, 
and the traces of classical education to be found throughout the 
j)oct’s works. The same keen and unerring instinct which from 
a single glance could body forth and project in a visible form the 
whole life and character -of a man, however remote from ordinary 
observation, would by a similar power extract from books — poor 
and meagre in themselves — the quintessence of a life rich and 
varied, instinct with thoughts and feelings, such as inferior intel- 
lig(?nccs would fail to gather from the most perfect productions 
()f the greatest genius. The dreary chronicle, the blundering 
biography, the vapidest translations of Cuesar or of Sallust, were 
instr Aments suflicient to set at work that innate power of the poet 
which, like Nature itself, develops the most perfect and glorious 
results from the most contemptible and unworthy materials. That 
is what we mean by genius. With ordinary men the instruments by 
wdiich they work must bejir some proportion in dignity and 
value to the <»nd to be produced ; but genius is divine and mira- 
<'ulous in this, that it is not tied to the order, methods, and 
instruments by which common men are bound. Admitting, then, 
that no amount of training or study can account for Shak- 
speare’s plays, admitting also that the poet was little indebted to 
school learning for his wonderful productions, that would not neces- 
sarily invalidate the importance of his education, or the beneficial 
iiiHuences of his peculiar times. Brought up at the grammar- 
school of Stratford, he would acquire as much knowledge of 
Latin and French as fell to the lot of most of his contcmpi raries. 
Before the great public schools had attracted much attention 
—before, indeed, they were accessible to the large majority of 
the English country gent-emen, owing to bad roads and inefficient 
means of travelling — the grammar schools of our country towns 
furnished the only means for the training and education of 
the gentry and richer citizens throughout the largest extent of 
J*mgland. Were the results poor and unsatisfactory ? Can any 
period be pointed out in our history which provided on the whole 
^ ^ B 2 
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abler scliool masters or scholars more deeply interested in learning?? 
It is impossible to open any popular book of those times without 
bein^ struck with its rich abundance of classical allusion. If 
this be attributed to pedantry, that pedantry was universal. Hut 
we have a more unsuspicious testimony ; not only did the drama- 
tists of the age freely borrow from classical antiquity tludr plots, 
their ([uotations, their witticisms — and that for dramas intendcid 
for a popular audience — without scruple, without dread of being 
misundcTstood — but in the humours of Eastcheap, in the busiest 
haunts of life, ‘ the honey of Hybla,’ ‘pitiful Titan/ ‘ Pluebus the 
wandering knight/ ‘ Diana’s foresters,’ ‘ homo is a common namt^ 
lor all men,’ are freely bandied from mouth to mouth, with not so 
much as a thought on the part of the author that his allusions 
will not be fully understood by his audience. 

Tf Shakspeare, then, had, as Jonson observes, ‘ little Latin and 
less Greek,’ the admission at least implies that he had some 
knowledge of both — enough of Latin to read ordinary Latin books 
and translations, .and more than enough of genius to extract from 
what he did read the pith and substam e. It w.as an age througli- 
out of Latin cultivation, (ireek, with few exceptions, was 
unattainable, except to men of fortune, or rare scholars at the 
universities. In fact, Shakspeare was the poet of an agi* that 
loved learning for its ow’n sake — an age that had come ihto a 
new inheritance of brccathless wonder and interest — 

* Like soni(‘ w atidior of the skies 
When a new planet swims into his ken ; ’ 

and he would not have been the man of his time, nor the 
that he w'as, had he been wholly indifferent to learning or wholly 
unacquainted with it. 

Nor were the times less favourable to him as a dramatic! poet. 
The Reformation had done much to develop individual charactcT. 
The feeling of a common Christendom, the sense of submission 
to tlie Church as a great society, the duty of not diverging widely 
from the authorized limits of religious opinion and belief, bad all 
passed away. Each man felt bound to cai ve out a faith for 
himself, and to discard .as worthlcjss — at Ic.ist, as suspicious — 
Avhatever was recoin mcmdecl or received on authority or tradition. 
Bacon has said th.at time, like a river, brings down on its surface 
the straw and the stubble, but the solid and the gold have long 
since sunk to the bottom. What seems like a paradox to the 
^philosopher, was accrepted by the reformers as an undoubted and 
undeniable tiuth. Authority was the test of falsehood, not of 
truth. Uniformity of belief was not to be found in nations or hi 
single men. No two agreed. Diversity of faith led to diversity 
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of character ; and if there be one phenomenon more striking than 
aiKither in the reign of Elizabeth, it is the strange humours, the 
extravagancies, the conceits, the motley exhibition of dross, 
manners, sentiments, and opinions, admitting no central autho- 
rity, bound by no restraint beyond the caprice of the individual. 
There was, besides, no standard of taste, no school of criticism, 
no public opinion, literary or otherwise, to which men could 
<lofcr, or, probably, if there had been, would have cared to defer. 
There were no settled forms of l^mglish — no deference to classical 
inodels, which all consented to accept. Nf> long-established rules 
imposed a Avholesome restraint on the teeming invention and 
luxuriant wit of the Klixabethan writers. 

But while the Rehirmiation had been thus powerful in develop- 
ing individual character in its widest c!xtent; whilst men revelled 
in their new-found liberty, and cared not to dolcrmine when it 
degenerated into licentiousness ; whilst Nature avenged herself 
on the dry, logical studies of a proceeding age by a reaction which 
sometimc's trcs[)assed into animalism, the material forms of the 
old world and the old religion still held their ground. In 
tlie parish (’luircli tlu; service was in Biiglish, not in Latin; bn. 
the ccremoni(‘:.;, the dressers, the fasts, and the festivals, though 
c’uvtailcd, remained essentially the same. Sermons Averc scarcely 
more •frecjuent than they had been in Popish timcis ; men and 
AvoiniMi went to confession — paid their blaster offerings — looked 
up to the parish priest i\s their spiritual guide. Most of these 
priests liiid been in their livings when lildward VI. Avas croAvned 
— had complied Avith (iiu*en Mary — had re-cromplied Avith 
l‘]lizabcth — acx-ominodated their new to their ancient faith — 
doul)tless rctaincil many of tlicir old Romish practices and pre- 
<lih!ctions — and Avere Avinked at by their bishops, especially in 
distant provinces. Hoav could it be otIicrAvise, unless the rulers 
of the Churc’h Avon* prepar(*d to see nine-tenths of the parishes oL 
luigland depriA^cd of all spiritual instructors, and churches and con- 
gregations falling into irremediable decay? Tliough Puritanism 
was creeping on with rapid and stealthy pace towards the close of 
the* c^entury, it iiumbercHl as yet a contemptible and unnational 
minority. It had not yet C!ontriACil to inspire men Avith one 
intense and narroAV scntiiiiciitalism ; to force upon their unAvilliug 
acceptance its straitoneci noti**osof a straitened creed. It had not 
yea taught them to look with sour suspicion on all forms of 
amusement as ungodly ; or to suspect Popery in mince-pies and 
cheerful village festh^als. So am !. ut customs remained as they 
had remained ag(is before. Christmas, Avith its pageants and 
processions, its imnnmers and good fare ; TAvelfth-night, 
Midsummer’s Mve, St. Mark’s, St. Valentine’s, and All Saints 

days, 
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days, were duly observed. No inductive philosopliy had yef 
appeared to disturb the popular belief in fairies or in witchcraft, 
in ghosts or in spectres; no ruthless geographer had stripped 
^the still-vexed l^rnioothes’ of its Ariel and its Caliban, or 
buried the wand which raised such potent marvels. 

By the ingle-nook, especially in country towns like Stratford 
— half a century behind the metropolis, and exempt from those 
changes to whicli a great metropolis is subject — men still talked 
of elves and goblins, and still devoutly believed in them. They 
repeated from father to son the local traditions of their own 
and the neighbouring counties. They knew the battle-fields of 
Tewkesbury ; they had heard tell of the encounter wlion the 
Severn hid its hejid in fear of the blood-stained combatants. 
Kenilworth and Coventry, Gloucester and Northampton, were 
studded with historical associations. And many an anecdote., 
many a feat, a trait of manner, of person, and character, of 
English worthies would thus be handed down which would be 
sought in vain in the chronicles of Hall or of Holiinshed. For, 
unlike the wars of modern times, the civil wars of England were 
fought by the tenants and labourers of the h)rd, who returned 
at the close of the struggle to the plough and the sj)ade, to live 
and die, in most instances, at no great distance from the seeme 
of their military exploits. So sons and grandsons learned 
repeat the stories of met^k Henry VI., of the fierce and for- 
bidding Richard III,, of the hateful He la l^ile and the gracious 
Edward. 

The exact year in w’hich Shakspeare abandoned Stratford for 
the metropolis cannot now be ascertained, nor yet the motive or the 
manner of his departure. It has been assumed that lie (|uitted his 
native town sliortly after his marriage with Ann Hathaway. 'J'he 
birth of a daughter, Susannah, in May, 158o, followi.'d by twins, 
Hamnct and Judith, in 1585, has been adopted as a sufliciiuit 
reason why he should leave a place and occujiatioii in which his 
father had not apparently prosjiercd, and enter upon a profi^ssion 
more congenial to the bent of his genius. A story, handled 
down by the parish clerk of Stratfonl in IGDo, who was then 
upwards of eighty years fdd, contains the only trustworthy record 
ol tliis period of tlie poet’s life. According to this statement, 
Shakspeare was apprenticed to a butcher, left his master, went 
to London, ‘and there was received into tlie playhouse as a 
servitor, and by tliis means had an opportunity to be what h(? 
aftcr*vards proved.’ That the substance of the story is correct, 
though it iney have suflcrcd from the manner of the telling, 
can hardly be doubted, considering the authority from which it 
emanates. A parish clerk in a country town, generally the 

depositary 
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depositary of the local traditions of the place, and living* so n(*ar 
tlie poet’s own times, was hardly likely to have invented such a 
talc, though he may have disfigured it. That Shaks})earc’s fatlier, 
combining a variety of kindred occupations — no very unusual 
j)racticc in a country town — at once glover, maltster, farmer, 
appraiser, frequently engaged in litigation, and therefore not 
iinfre([uently in debt, should not have considered the occupation 
of a butcher in a country town as a derogatory employment for 
one of a family of ten children, may be naturally assumed. Nor 
by the word ‘ butcher ’ is it necessary to understand exactly what 
that word implies now. Popular tradition associated the poet 
with his father’s occupations ; and if Shakspeare had never left 
Stratford he would, like others of his contemporaries, have growr 
old in his native town no more than glover, butcher, or maltster, 
as his father had been. 

As for his running away to London and leaving his wife and 
family dcpen<lcnt on the casual charity of others, that story can 
only be accepted with many modifications. The distance of 
Stratford from the metropolis, the difficulties of travelling in 
those days, the improbability that his father would or could 
have advanced him the necessary means for so doing, and 
burthened himself with his son’s family, must be taken into 
account. It is much more probable that if Shakspeare did not 
join one of the many companies of actors who periodically ap- 
])cared in Stratford or its vicinity, he was brought to London by 
the (^atesbys or the Cloptons, or some one of the powerful 
families .in the county, who had as sufficient reasons for hating 
the Lucys as Shakspeare himself. 

And here, before we pass on to trace the future career of the 
poet, it w'ill be as well to allude to the anecdote first published 
by Howe and repejited by most of the poet’s biographers. ‘ He 
had, by a misfortune ’ (says Rowe) ‘ common enough to young 
fellows, fallen int<i ill company ; and amongst them some that 
made a frequent practice of deer-stealing, engaged him more 
than once in robbing a park that belonged to Sir Thomas Lucy, 
of Charlecote, near Stratfot 1. For this he was prosecuted by 
that gentleman, -as he thought, somewhat too severely, and in 
order to revenge' that ill-usage he made a ballad upon him.' 
And though this, piooably tlie first essay of his poetry, be lost, 
yet it is said to have been so very bitter that it redoubled the 
prosecution against him to that degree that he was obliged to 
h'ave his business and family in Warwickshire for some time 


* ^Minpare the expression ; 
tointhy times.’ 


An y have not ballads made on you all, and simg 

and 
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and shelter himself in London.’ Omitting^ the modern decora- 
tions of the story, we may admit the facts of the deer-stealing in 
the poet’s case, as in that of many others of his contemporaries. 
It may be hard to point to any direct evidence in the poet’s 
works in confirmation of this act of youthful delinquency ; bnt 
we think that the impression left on the minds of most of his 
readers will warriint the belief that the poet had been a lad *>f 
spirit, of no ‘vinegar aspect;’ popular — hoy, youth, and man — 
amono; his contemporaries, and taking: life easy in all its stages, 
laughing heartily at a jest, and perfectly willing to bear his 
part in one. So complete and perfect are the harmony and unity 
of his dramatic characters that we cannot safely derive from 
them any hypothesis as to the poet’s dislikes and predilections ; 
yet the humours of Eastcheap, the mad pranks of Prince Hal 
and his associates, the reckless adventures of hair-brained, hot- 
blooded youth, are painted by the poet with such a zest as can 
scarcely be held iitherwise than an indication of his own 
temperament. But <leer-stcaling, though a perilous ofTence, was 
t(X> popular and too common in all ranks to entail disgrace or 
compel an offender to flee from his native town. I'hat Sliak- 
speare entertained a personal dislike for the Lucys, we can well 
believe ; and the more so, as of all his signal and numerous 
opportunities to take poetical vengeance on his unfriends, that of 
the Lucys is the only prominent instance.^ But the feud be- 
tween the Lucys and the natives of Stratford was f)f earlier date 
than this affair of the deer -stealing, and crops out on various 
occasions. The Lucys were arrogant and imperious Puritans ; 
tlie good town of Stratford, with the Cloptons and the; Catesbys, 
were zealous adherents of the ancient faith. In the reign of 
Henry VIII., William Lucy, the father of Sliakspeare’s Sir 
Thomas, the friend of Bishop Latimer, had more than onc(? 
endeavoured to bring down tbe king’s disj)lpasuro on the 
citizens of Stratford for religious difhTences ; and more than 
once a riot had ensued, in which the (irevilles and the (Jornl)(?s, 
in conjunction with the Lucys, would have ridden roughshod 
over the burgesses, of whom Shakspeare’s father was afterwards 
high bailiff, if they had not been supportcMl by tlie Cloptons 

* Tiiat tlie Lucys wore fdurl of litigation is implied l>y the opening lines (jf 
‘The Merry Wives of Windsor/ and justified hy Jiistory. In the eonversatiuii 
between Sliallow, Slender, and Kvaiis, Slender says, ‘ They may give the dozen 
white luces in their coat.’ To which Sliallow replies, ‘ It is an uhl coat/ Evidently 
referring to the family pride of the Lucys. as well as their antiquity. Evans’: 
‘The dozen white louses do hecome an o/d coat viell; it agrees well, passant : ' 
/'That being their heraldic characteristic; 12 Ilices. jiassanf.) ‘It is a lamilifir 
boast to man, and signifies— fore/ Excessively comical in tlie mouth of a 
Wclslimaii ! 

and 
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and the Catcsbys.* The Lucys were powerful at the Court of 
tlie Tudors, for they had blood-royal in their veins ; and as 
many of their opponents were Roman Catholics, or had relapsed 
from Protestantism to the old faith, one of their most efTective 
instruments for satisfying personal pique, under the garb of 
])atriotism, was to put in force the penal laws anil the power of 
tlie Crown against their rivals. In a commission issued in 1592 
for persecuting and presenting recusants, directed to the Lucys 
and the Grcvilles, and obtained apparently by their means, it is 
curious to observe that they presented as a recusant Mrs. Clopton, 

‘ widow of Win. Clopton, es(j. but in their second return tliey 
proceed to rectify their convenient mistake by the naive admis- 
sion : Mrs. Clopton, presented as a recusant, was ‘ mistaken, and 
goeth now to church ! ’ In the same pres(?ntment, next to Henley- 
i 11 - Arden, occurs the parish of Sombourne, with this notice ; 
‘Mrs. Mary Arden, widow, presented for a wilful recusant before 
our last certificate, continues still obstinate in her recusancy,’ 
and is accordingly indicted. Ry the same commissioners, John 
Shakspean?, the poet’s father, is returned as a n'cusant ; but this 
note is subjoined in his case and in that of eight others : ‘ It is 
sai<l that the last nine come not to church for fear of process for 
debt’t 

Now, though it is true that already, some six years before 
the date of this commission, Shakspeare’s father had fallen into 
dilliculties and was deprived of his alderman’s gown, it is hardly 
})nibable, had he been notoriously aHech^d towards the Pro- 
t(*stant religion, that his name w'ould have been inserted in the 
return of the commissioners; for the object of the commission 
was not so much to learn who absented themselves from the 
parish church, as to discover Jesuits, seminary pri(*sts, and 
papal emissaries, now, more than ever, busily engaged in sowing 
disafTcction among the pvjoplc of Warwickshire, and those who 
Inirboured them. The government of the day — as is clear from 
the cases cited by the commissioners — required attendance at 
church once a month ; that done, it did not trouble itself with 
inilicting further penalties, >r requiring more distinct proofs 
of the recusant’s loyalty. John Shakspeare was a recusant 
in this sense, ard the note was appended to explain the reason 
why he had not complied with the requirements of the govern- 
ment. If th(?n he were a recusant in the ordinary use of the 
term, this might account hir the pecuniary difficulties into which 
he fell some years before, when the government of Klizabeth 
exacted the fines for recusancy with unsparing severity. 

* Ijiipublishcd papers in the* llccord Office. 

t MSJ: . iu the Kecor«l Office. 
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'.riiat the townspeople of Stratford cordially hated the Lucys, 
and wen? particularly anxious to avoid incurring^ their dis- 
jdcasure, is apparent from the records of the town, printed by 
Mr. Halliwcill. lie selects numerous items of sack and sug^ar for 
the lips of Sir Thomas and his chief friends. Sir Fulke and Sir 
Edward Clreville. In one entry, dated 151)8, the (diambcrlain 
very bluntly records: ‘Paid to Sir Fowle (sic) Greville, for 
nothin", 405.!* And a"ain in IGOl, in an action for trespass 
I)rou"ht by Sir Edward Greville against the burgesses of Strat- 
ford, the name of John Shakspcarc appears as a witness on behalf 
of tlie defendants. 

We arc, therefore, inclined to believe that Shakspeare’s de- 
parture from his native town was a more deliberate act than 
Rowe’s anecdote of the deer-stalking and the vengeance of the 
Lucys would lead us to expect. It is impossible that the poet, 
living so near to Coventry, should not often have witnf*sse«l the 
crude dramatic representations of the times, and e([ually impos- 
sible that th(? dramatic! genius within him, that was never crude, 
never less than powerful, should not have been mightily stirred 
by what lie saw. ‘iVIute, inglorious Miltons’ may have died 
unseen; but that >vas because their Miltonic! genius was nedthijr 
all-powerful nor lasting. It was the slave, not the master, of 
(drcumstances. Rut overpowering genius, like inastering passion, 
admits of no repulse, and suffers no cold obstruction. ljc'sid(*s 
it must be remembered that in Shakspc?are’s time — before Puri- 
tanism had clone its Avork — the profc*ssion of an actor as Avell 
as of a dramatist led to fame and opulence. The stage had not 
yet been regarded as the illusion of antichrist. It still sliarc^l 
with the pulpit the task of instructing the people. It still hore 
upon its features tijie marks of its (*cclc»siastical origin, it still 
reckemed among its authors and patrons bishops like Bale! and 
Still. 

On Sliakspeares arrival in London all accounts concur in 
ass(!rting that the poet embraced the ])rofessic)n of an actor ; and 
the old clc?rk’s account — that ‘he was recreived into the play- 
house as a servitor’ — is not without probability. Such a practic^c 
was not unusual. Mr. Ilalliwcdl has referrcul to an instance in 
Hcnslow’s diary in which it is statcMl that ‘ he hiriul a covenant 
servant, William Kc;ncla]l, for two years, aftc?r the statute of Win- 
chester, with two single pence, and to give him for his said 
service every week of his playing in London IO 5 . and in tlic! 
country 05.’ 

Of I he theatres then in vogue the most eminent was the (llloix!, 
on liie Banksidc ; and with this or the Black Friars, b(!longing 
to the same company, Shakspcarc was conncctcMl, and in one or 

other 
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other of these all his plays were subsetjuently performed. In 
160^1 the company consisted of Laurence Idetcher, William Shak- 
s})eare, Richard Burbage, Augustine Phillipes, John Hemingo, 
and Henry Condell, Shaks])care’s literary executors, and several 
others ; the most eminent performers of their age. The theatre, 
an hexagonal wooden building, was partly thatched and partly 
<ixposed to the weather, and the performances generally, if not 
always, took place in the afternoon, then the idlest time of the 
day. Rooms or boxes were provided for the wealthier classes, 
the admission to which varied from a shilling to half a crown; 
whilst the frequenters of the pit either stood or sate on the 
ground. The wits and critics of the times were admitted on 
the stage ; and so far was this practice from detracting, as might 
be imagined, from the interest and illusion of the play, this 
identification of the audience with the airtors, at a time when the 
scenery was of the simplest kind, and the costume of the actors 
differed not from that of ordinary life, must on most occasions 
liave given to the scene a lifelike reality to which we are strangers. 
Such briefly were the theatres in which Shakspeare — 

‘ IMado those flights upon the banks of Thames 
That so did take Eliza and our James.' 

Such, also, in the dearth of clubs and coffee-houses, of novels, 
newspap(?rs, and otlier means of information, were the studies as 
well as the entertainment of the age, where men picked up, in the 
main, whatever they knew of foreign countries and distant times, 
of classical lore and English history. And here, hy the gri'at 
good fortune of that age, were brought together the i*ourt 
and its statesmim, from Nonsuch House or Westminster — the 
Sydneys, the Raleighs, the* l’]sscxes, the Cecils, and the Bacons ; 
the soldier of fortune, like PalstaiTJ tlio grave citizen, the 
humourist and man of pleasure, the weather-beaten adventurer 
of the water-side just landed from Guinira or 13cnnuda; — all 
to see set before tiu^m every sliadc of human character — their 
own among the number — every exhibition of human passion, 
affection, and caprice; fro: • the most daring and subtle intellect 
to the poorest driveller : genius at one time taking mystic 
flights, at ano^^her flickering on the verge of imlH'cility and 
madness. 

At the time when Shakspeare set foot in the metropolis the 
stage was passing through a new epoch. The Moralities which 
might in his childhood ii.ivc satisfied a less critical audience at 
Coventry or Stratford, and the dumb shows and pageants ])io- 
vided for the V' irgin (iuet a at Kenilworth or Windsor had lost 

their 
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tlioir attractions.* Tlio illfFusion of classical learning, numerous 
translations of the dramatic poets of Greece and Romo, intellects 
sharpened by the great theological controversies in wliieh they 
liad been lately engaged, the stronger sense of national and 
individual frcetlom, had prepared men for a keener relish of the 
higher productions of art in all its branches. The result is seen 
in every »lircctinii. It would liave violated all experience had it 
not been seen in that form of literature which represented more 
fully than an}" other the condition of the national mind, and 
more tlian any other appealed to the sympathies and exj)ori(’nco 
of all classes in the nation. A people brave, resolute*, and ener- 
getic, who had passed, by extraordinary exertion, through so 
fearful an ordeal, searroly of less duration than 150 years, and 
then emerged safely on the firm ground, as they looketl hack on 
the stormy ocean from which they had so recently esca])ed, v/ould 
expect in their poets and teachers an earnestness and nrality of 
treatment, a vividness of perception, a power of reproduction, 
wholly diirercnt from the mere didactic attitude and pliilosophic 
musing into which poets are permitted to fall in mon* traiKpiil 
times. They would ibrgivc any errors rather than tlioso of 
tameness and insensibility. Regularity of form and harmony 
of design would he less attractive to them than fio(‘(]om of 
inovcment. Liberty they demanded, even if, as in our t‘arly 
dramatists, it degenerated at times into extravagance and licen- 
tiousness, Thus, within a very brief space, I’mglish lilc'iature, 
as represented by the drama, experienced a suddcui and entire 
transformation, such as no other period afllmls the like, ^lio^ 
arc the rlramas of Shakspeare further removed from those of his 
immediate predecessors than theii-s are from the Alondities and 
^lysteries whi<’h they had supor.sed(*d in their turn. 

Of the com])etitors for public favour when Shakspeare ap- 
peared at the Rlack Friars, in his new capacity as servitor, the 
most eminent were Lilly, Peele, Greene, and Marlowe. All of 
these men had been (?ducated at one or oilier of tlic two universities ; 
and all took to writing for tlic stage, with no higher object than 

* Thus, in ‘Novt-r too Late,* the strolling netnr sajs lo Jloherto; 

‘ Why, I um as iainoiis for hdithnjijii^ and The Kiu‘j of the Fairhy. as ever was 
any ot luy time. Tin- ijtihoary uf UvreuivA have 1 ti*rril»ly thundered on 

the stage, and jdayed three scenes of the Devil in The Jihfh \\\uj to Jlenceu' 
‘Have ye so?* said Itoherto ; ‘then I pray you pardon me.' ‘ Nay, more,’ Jiuotli 
.he player, ‘1 can serve to make a jnelty sjfKieeh, for I was a ct>untry autimr 
(good; pt a Moral ; for it was 1 tliat penned llu.* Moral ot'Miny WU, The 
Dull tiiKi •/ JJireAf and for seven years’ spare was absolute interpreter of the 
{)uppe^s but now my almanack is out of dutc. 

The people make no estimation 

Of .Morals teaching education.* 


tliat 
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that of rulitiving that poverty into which they continually relapsed 
iroin their folly and intemperance, or perhaps, as in Lilly’s case, 
to obtain court-favour. They must be entirely acquitted of anv 
purpose to j^rasp those deeper (|uestions which confused and 
perplexed the age ; still less of endeavouring to discover the true 
solution of th(;m. To attempt to enter upon that vast theatre of 
human experience now displayed before them, to comprehend 
the various purposes and phases of human life, and its relations, 
in its novel position, to ihe past, the present, or the future — this 
was a task for which they had neither the requisite faculties nor 
th(^ necessary sympathy. If they could represent the passing and 
grot»*s(pie humours of their ago, if they could point some moral 
l(!Sson against its more obvious transgressions, they aimed no 
higher. And often, like men of meagre genius and less subtle 
perception, they mistook the mere transitory phenomena for the 
cause; their feebler imaginations were taken captive by the dis- 
astrous efiects of vice and passion, wliilst the subtler and more 
spiritual incentivcis they never fatliomed. So, living in times 
wliicb were favoural)l(? to poetry — and to dramatie poetry espe- 
cially — when men were still inspired by the excitement of past 
and ol passing events — when individual cbaractcrisin had not yet 
< rvstalliz<Ml into one dull uniformity by fixed systems of educa- 
tion or engrossing commercial monopoly — when the old bad not 
so far been ])arted from the new as to lose its vitality and fade 
into the unrealism of arelhTology — these dramatists, with all their 
ability ami advantages, produced nothing which could serve 
beyond the amusement of the hour; not a passage, not a line, 
not a single hap])y expression, conlil take root in the ineinorv 
ot their contemporaries, and seeure eternity for itself among tlie 
unwritten traditions of the jx'ople. Wliilsi unnumbered hosts of 
Shakspeare’s phrases, often the most plain and artless, the least 
obviously remarkable for faiiy peculiarity of sound or antithesis, or 
lor those factitious qualitii's which catch the undisciplined fancy, 
have grown into household words, only less numerous than those 
ol the llible, it is impossible to trace any similar fortune in 
yiiakspeare’s eontemporarie*: or his immediate predecessors. And 
as it is iifconceivahle that any jYossiblo revolution of public taste 
should ever give life or animation to their writings, ir Is equalh. 
impossible to concei > e that any revelations of science, before 
which the proudest of our present achievements must fade like 
the basel(*ss fabric of a vision, should consign Shakspeare to 
oblivion, or render him 1« worthy of the profoundcst study, less 
fresh, less striking, less instructive, less philosoidiical, in tin' 
truest of all senses, th'm 1 e is now, than he was before gravita- 
tion or thc! laws of Kepler were discovered, when Co]>eniicus 

was 
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was esteemed no better than a dreamer — a new but ignoble 
Phaethoii driving the earth about the sun.* 

Yet these men’s labours were not without their use. Steeped 
in classical literature, deriving their rules from classical models, 
guiding their judgment exclusively, though witli small discrimi- 
nation, by classical authority, they inexorably determined tin? 
form and style of dramatic art. They developed the poetical 
capabilities of the English language. They refined it to those 
higher purposes of poetical literature for which, even at their 
time, and still more emphaticall}^ before their time, it was con- 
sidered wholly unsuitable. The world was still divided between 
the learned and the laymen. Latin associated with the religious 
sympathies and scholastic supremacy of the middle ages had not 
vet resigned its special dignity as the only organ of inspiration. 
It had entered on a new and more splendid career by the revival 
of letters and the labours of the revivalists. The English tongue, 
rough, confused, unmetrical — the tongue of business and of the 
vulgar — was, in the lips of the educated, a condescension to 
vulgar ignorance and infirmity; — a pharisaic uncleanness, which 
the scholar and the gentleman must contract in liis associations 
with the unlearned, in his pity for th(‘ir blindness, but of which 
ho washed himself up to the very clliows in his communiou 
with his fcllows.t It may be easy to smih? at these things now ; 
but, to those who think deeply on the subject, it must seem 
wonderful how a language constantly associated with ignoble 
uses, intensely businesslike and prosaic, despised by men of taste 
and learning, could pass, and that so rapidly, into the radiant 
sphere of poetry. What is the task of a great artist, embodying 
his conceptions with a piece of black charcoal and a stick, com- 
pared with that of the poet who has to clothe his most subtle 
thoughts, his nicest, his most incisive and accurate perceptions, 
in words never trained by usage to such j)ur poses, never adequate 
to his needs, falsified in their true significance by carelessness 
and stupidity, always spilling over or falling short in the 
due adjustment of their popular acceptation to their etymo- 
logical exactness ? 

These men, then, did that for Shakspcarc which it is very 
possible the poet, great as he was, could not have done so well 
for himself. They had familiarised men’s minds with the laws 
of the drama, in the concrete ; they had accustomed the cars of 

♦ * Those new carmen which drive the earth about.'— 7A/con. 

t Mr. Collier has printed a letter in which the authorities of tlie TJniversity of 
Canihi'idi;^ r^uest they may be excused from complying with the royal request 
to uat a play in Euglisn. They are contented to represent a I^tin play, but an 
I'nglish one they consider derogatory, and the students are highly offended at 

DOticiif 
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men to a stately blank verse, essentially and exclusively English 
in its character — indelibly associated with all our noblest poetry 
— and yet evidently suggested by an intense study of its classical 
forerunner.* Language, in their hands, was intensified and 
elevated, however deficient it might be in suppleness and versa- 
tility — qualities at that time less required. For stateliness and 
dignity, combined with strength and fervour, passages may Iwj 
extracted from our elder dramatists which are not surpassed by 
any of their successors, Shakspearc and Milton excepted ; — and 
how much the latter was indebted for many of his excellences to 
a careful study of these early writers, no one can doubt who has 
taken the trouble to study the subject. If these excellences are 
marred by startling incongruities ; if in their best passages they 
run into extravagance, or, 

‘ all imawarcs, 

Fliittoriiig tliciv pennons vain, plumb down they drop 
Ten thousand fatiioius deep * — 

that was incidental to their task. It was no more than, in their 
case, might ha\c been anticipated. As they could not all at once 
])ull up their audience to their own altitude, they descended to 
their audience. The mere Latinists, as they were called, proud 
of their scholarship and defiant of all departure from classical 
types, died in their theory, and left no mark behind them ; — 
but tliese men, mixing with the world, too often steeped in its 
excesses, and sounding the lowest depths of its misery, had mf)re 
sympathy with their fellow-men and their ways. Their own 
cixperience, as they found, was of more worth to them as 
dramatists than their learning, if they wished for popularity. 
So with their classical tastes and predilections they mixed up, 
often incongruously enough, the homely and coarse scenes of 
their own daily exj>ericnce, in the homeliest and least idctalised 
forms. 

From 1585, when Shakspearc is supposed to have taken up 
his residence in London, to 1598, wc have very few data to 
determine the poet’s circumstances, conduct, or specific employ- 
ments. That he was assiduous as an actor and a successful dra- 

♦ This is evidentl \ on wb-it poor Greene prided himself— and justly so — in his 
dying honrs. Tims in the ivell-known passage referring to Shakspeare : * There 
is an upstart crour beautified with our featliers, that with his tiger’s heart wrapt 
in a player’s hide, supples he is as well able to hombafft out a hUinJ: rerfte as the hast 
of you/ Beautified with our tVwthv.TS means, as he expresses it, to write blank 
verse, and imitate the rules of di-amatic composition, to which Greene and his 
friends had contributed so much popularity. That a country lad like Shakspeare, 
not of the craft, without fame, friends, or a University education, * should bombast 
out a blank verse* as well as the most experienced writers of the age, was a fact 
sufficient to alarm the jealousy of Greene and of his contemporaries. 

matist 
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inatist from the very first is clear from the concurrent testimony 
of the times ; scanty as it is. Already in 1598, a writer named 
Francis Meres, ‘Master of Arts of both Universities,* in a ‘ Dis- 
course of Jui^lish Poets,** mentions Shakspeare in the followin;^ 
terms: ‘Shakspeare, amongf the English, is tlw most excellent 
in both kinds (tragedy and comedy) for the stage. For comedy, 
witness his “Gentlemen of Verona,” his “Errors,** his “Love’s 
Labour's Lost,** his “ Love’s Labour’s Won,** his “ Midsummer’s 
Night’s Dream,” and his “ Merchant of Venice.** For tragedy. 
Ids “Richard II.,” “Richard III.,” “Henry IV.,’* “King John,” 
“Titus Andronicus,** and his “Romeo and Juliet.”* 

From the language of Meres it would be naturally inferred that 
he did not propose to give a complete list of Shakspeare’s writings 
in 1598, but of those only which bore out his assertion that he 
was ‘the most excellent’ in tragedy as well as in comedy. 
Thus, within twelve or thirteen years after Shaks]>carc*s arrival 
in London, Meres could point to twelve plays of Shakspeare so 
generally w'ell known and universally applauded that, in spite? 
of the popularity of Greene, Peelc, and Mario w(», or even Ren 
Jonson,t Mercs made no scruple to claim for Shakspeare tlie 
palm as a dramatist above all his contemporaries, b-ven admit- 
ting that Meres’ list is complete, this would give a year for a pla v ; 
and for such plays as ‘Richard 11.,* ‘King John,’ ‘Henry JV.,' 
the ‘Midsummer’s Night’s Dream,’ and ‘Romeo and Juliet.’ 

But this is not all ; for, in 159o, Shakspeare had given to the 
world his two poems of ‘Venus and Adonis,* and ‘Lucreee.* 
To the same period must be ascribed the three parts of ‘Henry 
VI.,’{ and at least so many of the Sonnets — if they wert* 
written, as some critics imagine, at different intervals — as to 
justify Mercs’s encomium of tliein, which we make no scruple of 
repeating here, were it only to disus«’d)c some of our readers of the 
notion that Sbakspeare’s contemj)orarics were insensible to his 
greatness. ‘ As the soul of Euphorbus ’ (says Mercs) ‘ was thought 
to live in Pythagoras, so the sweet, witty soul of Ovid lives in 

* ‘Palladis Tamia,’ printed at Loudon in 15?f8. The testimony of Meres is 
the more valuable because from his reference to Shakspeare's ‘ Sugred Sonnets 
among his private friends/ which were not printed until long after, Meres 
must have been either one of those ‘private friends’ or well acuiiainted with 
them. 

t Jonson’s best comedy, ‘Every Man in His Humour/ appeared, two years 
before Meres’ book, iu 1590, the year in which Shakspeare lost liis only sou. 

% On the authority of Greene, in his ‘Groatsworth of Wit,* published iu 1592, 
in which the line — 

‘ O tiger’s heart wrapped in a woman’s hide ! * (3 Hen, VL i. 4) 

*.s travestied into — ‘ tiger’s heart wrapped in a player’s hide.' It is also supposed 
that the first part of ‘Henry VI,’ is alluded to by Nash iu his * Piers Penniless/ 
written the same year. 

mellifluous 
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>iK']]jfluous and lioney-tongucd Sbakspcare. Witness his “Venus 
id Adonis,” his “ Lucrece,” his Sugred Sonnets among liis 
ju ivate friends.* 

TJio rapidity with which Shakspearo poured fortli his won- 
deri'id conceptions, the meteor-like flight with which he emerged 
from tlie throng of his conteinj>oraries, the endless profusion of 
ids genius, the most consummate judgment and knowledge of 
his art and its requirements, combined with a luxuriant energy 
and a teeming imagination that scMiined utterly inexhaustible, might 
well have provoked the wonder and envy of his less favoured 
: ivals. Their most careless and irregular productions, thrown off 
under the pressure of nec(*ssity or on the impulse of passion, 
roidd not keep pace with the creations of Shakspeare, in whom 
the deliberate energy, the studiousness, the conscious reticence 
i)f the artist are as conspicuous as the fertility of his imagination 
Old the impetuosity of his* genius, ‘ In beauty,’ says Lord 
»5:iron, ‘that of favor is more than that of color: and that of 
decent (becoming) and gracious motion, more tlian that of favor.’ 
In the plays of the poet’s contemporaries, it is the beauty of 
culour, of gracciful and harmonious language ; their stateliness 
n<‘Vor moves; the action n(?ver advances, or by fits and by intervals, 
like human mechanism. In Shakspeare, on the other hand, the 
vtion, like Nature, is ever advancing, never still; rapid, but 
imperceptible; Mike the summer grass — unseen, but crescent in 
its faculty.’ Lvon in the feeblest of his plays — if such a term 
can be ap])licd to them — this c|uality is remarkable. He gets 
over the ground with astonishing rapidity — an excellence lost to 
us, who read Shakspeare in the closet and never sec him on the 
stage. He never loiters or lingers in some c*ool nook, or wastes 
his time over subordinate details, or turns out of the current to 
strand in muddy or shallow water, enamoured of his own wit 
or his own sublimity. But as he rushes straight on in a fuller, 
more rapid, and evtrr increasing volume, sparkling and dashing 
like a river, all sorts ot colours, of sights and sounds, grave and 
gay, pathetic and joyous, glittering and transparent, dance along 
liie surface ; now gleaming fathoms deep to tlie bottom, now 
startling and now amusing, now freezing us with emotions of 
i:ncontrolIable d(?lighi, now calling up tears from some sealed 
:md unbroken deep within us. 

That the judgmeni of his contemporaries, though often faulty, 
was not always at fault clear from the notices illustrative of 
Sliakspcarc in the scattered literature of his times. It is certain 
that the greatness of his genius as a dramatist was recognised 
from the first. Greene would scarcely have warned his associates 
Vol. 131.— iVb. 261. u of 
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of tlieir approaching eclipse by this ‘ new Johannes Factotum/ 
alluding to the universality of the poet’s genius, had Shakspeare’s 
audience shown themselves indiilerent to these his earliest 
])roductions, or slow in recognising their sterling merits. Nor 
would Mercs have ventured to speak of Shakspeare in such high 
terms of admiration had not popular estimation guided and 
sanctioned his judgment. We have, besides, the aclmission of 
Chettle, a contemporary playwright, the friend of Greene, and 
editor of his ‘Groatsworth of Wit,’ In defending himself 
from his supposed share in Greene’s malevolent insinuations, 
which had given just offence to Shakspeare, Marlowe, and 
others, Chettle says:* ‘ With neither of them that take offence* 
was I acquainted ; and with one of them (Marlowe) 1 care not if 
1 never be. The other (Slnikspeare) whom at that time I <li(l 
n6t so much spare as since I wish 1 had ; — that I did not 1 am as 
sorry as if the original fault had be’en my fault, because myself 
have seen his demeanour no less civil, than he excellent in tin* 
quality he professes. Besides, divers of worship have reported 
his uprightness of dealing, which argues his honesty, and his 
facetious grace in writing that approves his art.’ f 

These testimonies alike to his genius and the spotless integrity 
of the poet’s conduct, so different from that of most cont(»in- 
porary dramatists, arc unimpeachable. The poets worldly 
prosperity kept pace with his reputation. The occupation of an 
actor alone was a profitable one in those days, and with ordinary 
prudence was sure to lead, not only to competenf;c*, but to 
wealth.^ But with his occupation as an actor Shakspc'are 
combined that of a successful and prolific dramatist ; and the 
two together soon raised him from the condition of a needy 
adventurer in 1585 to that of a wcdl-to-do possessor of lands and 

* * Kind Hearts’ Dream,’ published in 1592. 

t Euphuism all over. 

I Thus, in Greene’s ‘Never Too I^te,’ in the interview between the player and 
Roberto ^i.e. Greene \ on the latter asking how the player proposed to mend 
Roberto’s fortune — ‘ Why, easily,’ quoth he, ‘and greatly to your benefit; for men 
of my profession pet by heliolars their whole living.’ * What is your profession? ‘ 
said Itobcrto. ‘Truly, sir,* said he, * I am a player.’ ‘A player! ’ quoth Roberto, 
•I took you rather for a geutleinan of great living; for if by outward habit men 
should be answered (judged y, 1 tell you, you would Iw taken for a ttvhftwUial 
* So am I, where I dwell,* quoth the player, ‘reported ; able at my proper cost to 
luild a windmill.’ ^ He then pmeeeds to say that at h'S outset in life he was fain 
to carry his ‘playing fardel,’ that is, his bundle of stage profMJrties, ‘a foot back 
hilt now his show of ‘ playing apparel ’ would sell for more than 20«Z. In the end 
lie offers to engage Gn'ene to wiite plays for him : ‘ for which yon shall be well 
paid, if you will take the pains.* We know from the sequel that though Greene 
was extravagant, and never to be trusfcil if paid beforehand, ‘seldom he wanted, 
his labours were so well esteemed.* Sec the quotation in Dyck's preface to 
‘ Works of Greene,* p, 20, ed. 1861. 

houses. 
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Shalispeare. 

3iouses.^ In 1597 he purchased The Great House at Stratford- 
upon-Avon, described as ‘ one messuage, two barns, two gardens, 
and two orchards, with appurtenances/ The same year his 
lather, formerly in declining circumstances, applied for a grant 
of arms, and passed from thp condition of a yeoman to that of a 
gentleman ; and the same year he filed a bill in Chancery 
against the son of the mortgagee who unjustly detained Ashbies, 
the hereditary property of the poet’s mother. f Next year the 
poet is assessed for a tenement in the parish of St. Helen’s, 
Bishopsgate, valued at 5/., and is asked by his friend Richard 
Quincy for the loan of HO/. 

From this year, until 1602, when the fertility of his Invention 
poured forth some of tire grandest of his productions, and 
popular judgment placed him far above all his contemporaries, 
his progress to wealth and fame was equally rapid. In 1602 he 
purchased 107 acres of arable land in Stratford for the sum of 
JV/O/., somewhat more than 1000/. in modern computation ; five 
months after, in the sairu^ year, one Walter Getlcy surrendered 
a house to the poet in Dead Lane, Stratford ; at Michaelmas 
term, William Shakspeare, gentleman, as he is now generally 
styled, bought from II(»rcules Underhill, for 00/., a property 
consisting of a messuage with two orchards, two gardens, two 
barns, and their appurtenances. In May, 1603, >vhen James 1. 
came to the crown, a privy seal was granted by the king to his 
servants ‘Laurence Fletcher, William Shakespeare, Richard 
Burbage, Augustine l^hilippes, John Heinmings, Henry Con- 
dell,’ and the rest of their associates, ‘ to use and exercise the 
art and faculty of playing comedies, tragedies, histories, inter- 
ludes, morals, pastorals, stage plays, and such other, like as they 
have already studied, or hereafter shall use or study/ in their 
usual house, the Glolie, or elsewhere within the king’s domi- 
nions. And James, who was by no means the fool that posterity 
represents him to have been, showed his discrimination by 

* No account is to made ( • the lUh iinieut which professes to describe Sliak- 
speare as holding a share in tiu theatre as early as I'iOG. With that falls to the 
ground the whole modern hypothesis that as sharer or manasrer his time ^\ .s 
employed in pat liiiig no the productions of other dramatists, older or eoi.- 
temporary, and tilting i»iem for the 'stage. What with sonnets, poems, plays ot 
his own, once a year, and acting in his own plays and th(«e of his contemporaries, 
what room, occasion, n-^ed, or opportunity could Shakspeare have had for such 
on employment? 

t lu the grant he is callc<i John Shakspeare, now of Stratford-upon-Avon, in 
the CO. of Warwick, gent., whose parent, great-grandfather and late aiiteces.Mf‘ *, 
for his faithful ami approved service to the late most pnident prince Ueiiry VII., 
of famous memory, was advanc d and rew'arded with lauds and tenements given 
to him in those parts of Warwickshire, where they have continued by some 
descents in good reputation.’ 

c 2 frequently 
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frequently coinmandin*^ Sliakspeare’s plays to be acted at court.* 
In 1605 the poet added to his property at Stratford by pur- 
chasing the unexpirc'd lease of the tithes of Stratford and the 
adjoining hamlets for the sum of 440/. sterling; in modern 
computation 1-100/. 

It is not known at what period he retired from the stage and 
settled finally in Stratford. By the spring of 1613 he had lost 
his father, his mother, and his only scm. Two daught(!rs re- 
mained : Susanna, married, in 1607, to Dr. Hall, a physician at 
Stratford ; and J udith, married to a vintner nameii Quiney, of 
the same place, in 1616. During the last three years of his life 
notices of his purchases and ein]>loymonts become more rare. 
In 1613 the Globe Theatre w'as burnt, and it is gratuitously 
assumed that many of the poet’s manuscripts perished in the 
flames. Had it been so, we should hardly have failed of finding 
some notice of such a disastrous loss in the preface and dedi- 
cation to the first collected edition of his works. Nor, considering 
the poet’s immature death, his various employments, and the 
number of his plays which have come down to us, is it probable 
that any considerable portion of his writings has perished. 

The manner of his death is uncertain. His will, still pre- 
served in the Prerogjitivc Office, is dated March 25, 1616. I’lu? 
])oct’s handwriting, never very good, if we may judge from the 
few signatures that have been preserved, and fifty years inor(‘ 
antiquated than that of Sir Thomas Lucty, is fecl)le, shaky, and 
imperfect ; very little like what might have been expected from 
one tvhose practice in writing must have been considcrabh*, 
and w'ho had in his time filled many reams of manuscript. His 
death did not occur until the 23rd April following. It would 
seem, therefore, that his death was far from sudden ; and this 
alone would suffice to invalidate the tradition, circulated forty- 
five years after, that the poet diwl of a fever contracted at a merry 
meeting with Drayton and Ren Jonson. His bust in Stratford 
Church, his portrait by Droeshout j)refixed to tlie first folio 
edition of his works, and the whole tenor oL his life, contradict 
altogether the supposition that the poet was intemperate. If the 

* In the account of ‘The Revels at Court,’ notices are found of the following: 
* Othello,’ * Merry Wives of Windsor/ * Measure for Measure/ ‘Comedy of Errors/ 
in 1604 ; ‘ Love’s Labour’s Ix)st/ ‘ Henry V./ * Merchant of Venice,* twice in 
1605; a:\yhitehall, ‘ King Lear/ which had already in 1608 ))assed through three 
editions; in 1611, ‘The Tempest’ and ‘The Winter’s Night’s Tale.’ In IGIO, 
on the marriage of James’s daughter Elizabeth with the prince-palatine, the 
representatu'Q of Shakspeare’s plays furnished a great part of the entertainment ; 
among them are ‘The Tempest/ ‘The Twins* Tragedy* (supposed to be the 
‘ Comedy of Errors ’), * Much Ado about Nothing/ * The Winter’s Tale,* ‘ Sir John 
Falstaff,^ * Othello,’ and ‘ Julius Ctesar.' 

opinion 
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opinion of competent judges may be taken, tlie bust was executed 
from a cast taken after death. Lt was certainly coloured after life, 
and until it was painted over by Malone — a greater crime to 
Shakspeare’s memory than Mr. Gaskill’s destruction of the famous 
mulberry tree — it represented the poet exactly as he appeared to 
his contemporaries. The eyes were a bright hazel, the hair and 
beard auburn ; the doublet was scarlet, covered with a loose 
black sleeveless gown. As in Droeshout’s portrait, the forehead 
is remarkably high and broad ; in fact, the immense volume of 
the forehead is its most striking feature. The predominant 
crharactcristic of the whole is that of a composed, self-possessed, 
resolute, and vigorous Englishman, of a higher intellectual stam]> 
than usual, but not so far removed from the general national 
type as we should have been inclined to expect from his 
writings. 

‘ Of the several works of Shakspearc — plays and poems — 
flierc were prior to IGlii in circulation, in all, no fewer tliaii 
between sixty and sixty-five editions. Some of these reached as 
many as six editions within a period of not more than twenty- 
fuio years. This argues of itself an extensive popularity, espe- 
cially when we rcllect on the small number of the reading 
public of his day. If we take the lowest estimate of the 
<?ditions (sixty), and suppose each issue to have consisted of 
the lowest possible paying number (300 say), we should have in 
i'irculation no fewer than 18,000 copies of the productions of 
the great dramatist in print during his lifetime.’* This inge- 
nious computation applies only to the plays and poems printed 
before the Jtrst collected edition of JShakspeare’s works in 1(323). 
That folio contains thirty-six plays ; one-half of these, so far as is 
known, never got beyond the footlights ; and, therefore, we may 
presume, were printed by the editors of that volume from the 
author’s manuscript. Among that number arc to be found 
‘Macbeth,’ ‘ Timon of Athens,’ ‘ Cymbeline,’ ‘The Tempest/ 
all the Homan plays, ‘Twelfth Night,’ and ‘The Winter’s Tale.’ t 

No 


* ‘ Shakespcrc, a Critical Biogiaphy,' l>y Samuel Neil, p. .'^9. 
t The foliovring is a list of ihc 4to. and their various editious. before the folio 
<if IB-iJJ. 'I’he h itcr M is prefixed to those mentioned by Meres. 


1594. Tilm Aiidron!i -.:i, entered at Stationers’ Hall Feb. 6, ISU!;, 
not known to exist; 2ud ed. IGOU; 3rd ed. 1611. 

1.595. Jlannj Vf., Part III., I59i>. 

M 15‘J7. Itomco aii’^ dulief, InO". 1.599, 1609 Z/Zs? 

M Richard IJ., 1597, 1608 Zit’s, 1615. 

M „ Micluird III., 1597, 1598, 1602, 1605, 1612, 1621? 1622. 

M 1.598. Ltmitf Lahiire hmi, 1598. 

M „ lleimj J V., Part 1., 1599, 1604, 1608, 1613, 1622. 

llenry IV. , Part 11., 160i». 


first ediiiv'ii 


lOOO. 
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No collected edition of Sliakspearc’s dramatic works appeared 
until 1G23, seven years after the poets dcadi. The volume 
was ushered into the world by two of his former dramatic 
associates, John Heminge and Henric Condell, to whom in 
conjunction with Hurbage, the famous actor, Shakspeare had left 
ill his will ‘ 2(w. and 8rf. a piece to buy them ringes.’ * liut 
Burbage died on March 16, 1619 ;t and if, as is not impro- 
bable, he had been originally associated with Heminge and 
Condell in preparing Shakspeare’s dramatic works for the 
press, his d<*ath before the appearance of the volume prevented 
his name from being joined with theirs in their glorious task. 
Not one word appears in Shakspeare’s will as to the disposal of 
his papers and manuscripts, or of his shares in the theatres, if 


IGOO. Iffinry T". 1600, 1602, 1608. 

M ,, Mcrrlnnit o/ VtniW^ IfiOOhis, 

„ Mhlmnnwr Night's Dreaui^ \Ct()0 Hit, 

,, Muf'h AiioaliOiit Nothhigy 1600. 

1G02. Marry Wives of Winthor, 1602, 161 ‘J. 

160:i. JIahihty 16o:i, 1604, 1605, 1611. 

160.'5. Jjf'iiry 1608 his, 

1609. Perides, 16( 0, 1611, 1619. 

„ TroiJns and CressidUy KiOO his. 

1622. OthdlOy 1622. 

Confendnn ofYnrJ: and Lanrader. 

Old plays ; Jliehvrd TILy 1504; Tnhiing if <i Shreo'y 1504, 1607. 

* ‘And to iny fellows, John Heniynf!<*s, ItieJiard Ihirhago, and lU-nry Cuiidcll, 
xxvj.^. vhj.cL a piece, lo buy them rings.’ 

t llurbagc, or Hiirhadge, according tx> Malone, was one of the principal sharers 
of the Globe and Blackfriars theatres. In a letter written in 16i:j (llarl. MSS. 
7002), the a^’tors at the (ilohe are called JlurlntiUic's Cfinjutny. In Jonson’s 
‘ Masque of Christmas,’ 1616, the year that is of Shaksptiin* s (leatli, Venn.';, in the 
character of a deaf tire-woman, is made to say of l!npid: ‘1 cmild have liad 
iiiouey enough fur him, an 1 would have b^eii tem]>1cd and liave let liim out hy 
the week to the king’s players. Master JlurlKige has been about and about with 
me, and so has old Master Ilemings too; they liave need of him.’— iii. 
•i.'lO, cd. 1803. 

Heminge and Condell are said to have been printers as well as actors, hut 
Malone thinks that there is no authority for this statement. Brobably it arose 
from their coiiiieetion with Shakspeare’s printed w'oiks. At all events, had they 
been printers by occupation, it is reasonable to snrinisi* that tln*ir names would 
have been found on tlie title pages of some of the earlier copies of Siiakspeare's 
plays. All the payments made by tlie Treasurer of the (3ianilw?r in 1613, and 
suhseqnently, for f)Iays performed at C.ourt, are ‘ to John Heminge and the rest of 
his fellow's ’ ^Malone, ih. 234). In his will Heminge directs that if a sufficient 
sum cannot be raised from his ordinary chattels towards I lie payment of liis dehfs, 
a moiety of the profits which he has *hy lease in the several playhouses of the 
(Hobc and Hlack-friars ’ shall be set aside for that purpose. In aiiotiier legacy 
lie says: ‘ I give and betpeath unto every my fellows and sharers, his Majesty’s 
sci vants, which shall be living at the lime of my decease, the sum of 10s. apiece, 
to make them rings for remembrance of me.’ Heminge died in 1630. 

Henry Condell, whose name ap(K‘ai:s in the privy seal of Janie.s I., 1603, in 
conjunction with those of Shakspeare, liiirhagc, and llciniuge, died in 1627. 
Malone thinks that both Burbage and lieiiiinge were natives of Sholtery, near 
Stratford (ib. 233). 
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at the time of liis death he possessed any. If Ward’s statement 
be true that Shakspcare during the closing years of his life 
furnished annually two plays for the stage,* if it be true that 
the ])oet’s income was considerable, that he made no purchases of 
any moment after 1005, that he was besides in the very zenith 
of his fame and the most popular author of his times, it will be 
diflicult to account for two things : how was it, if he sold the 
copyright of his plays to his fellows of tlie Globe and Blackfriars, 
that he was no richer in 1610 than in 1605? Or if he was 
richer, how did he disprisc of his wealth ? From the tithes which 
Ik; had purchased at Stratford he derived an income of 120/. 
a year ; not less than 400Z. a year, according to our present com- 
putation. He was not careless or extravagant in his habits, had 
one daughter only, after 1607, and his wife dependent on his 
exertions. Did he tlion retain the copyright of his plays, in his 
own hands, during this later perifKl of his life, intending to 
publish them himself, like his contemporary Ben Jonson? Or 
was he as indiHiTent to money as he is said to have been to 
literary fame ? The former of these hypotheses is set at rest by 
llie various documents produced by Mr. Halliwell and others, 
all of which go to show that the possession of the most traus- 
Cendant g(?nius is not incompatible with the virtues of economy, 
regularity, and despatch, llis supposed indifference to literary 
fame finds no countenance in his writings, still less in the 
<;vidcnce of his contemporaries. t llius we find Chettle apolo- 
gizing to Shakspcare as one of those who had takem offence at 
the disparaging remarks of Greene in his ‘ Groatsworth of 
Wit,’ to the pulilication of which Cliettle had been instrumental. 
Again, Hey wood in his ‘ Apology for Actors,’ published in 1612, 
alluding to the trick cif a publisher named Jaggard, wlio had 
brought out a copy of ‘ Venus and Adonis/ with two love epistles 
between Paris and Helen, uiuh;r the general title, ‘by Win. 
Shakespere,’ says, in rec;laiiningbis property : ‘ I must necessarily 
resent a manifest injury done inc in that work by [its| taking the 

* TliatAVanl’s statement not very far wrong will appear from the following 
considerations : — Shakspcare wr '* in all 37 plays, iiiehiding * Pericles.* Mores 
mentions 12 plays iis existing in ir>98. If to these be added * Pericles’ and the 
three parts of ‘Henry VI.,* that would give IG; or 19 to be writtiii in the severi- 
teen years and fe months following. From 1597 to IGOS, or liiutJ, seven play^ 
only, incliuling the first .I etch of ‘ Hamlet,’ appear to have been published, five 
ill IGOO, one in 1602, and ‘ Hamlet* in 1603. Between ‘Hamlet* and ’Lear' five 
yeai*s elapsed (1602-1 607) without any entry of Shakspearc’s writings at Sta- 
tioners* Hall. Had lit c»>used wiiting all that time, or ceased to attract pub- 
lishers ? ^ ^ 

t That Shakspcare permitted inaccurate copies of his plays to he circulated vi 
print is one thing, to assume that he must have done so from indiiVerence to 
literary distinction is anoiher. iiioreover, in his case, as in that of many others, 
literary’ fame was money, to which he was certainly not indifferent. 

two 
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twc) epistles of Paris to Helen and of Helen to Paris, and printing 
them in tlie name of another (Shakespere) ; which may put the 
world in opinion 1 might steal them from him ; and he to do 
himself right hath since published them in his own name. But 
as 1 must acknowledge my Hms not worthy his patronage under 
whom he hath published thei^ so the mdhor I ktiow [iras] much 
offended with Mr. Jaggard^ that altogether unknown to him pre- 
sumed to make so bold with his name* Such words are not com- 
patible with Shakspcarc’s presumed indilTenmce to the fate ot 
his writings. 

With these remarks w’o return to the consideration of the first 
folio and Shakspeare’s connection with it. 

It is a very handsome volume, on which no expense has 
spared in respect either of paper or tyjie. It consists of IMi'i 
pages in double columns, not including the dedication, prehic i', 
or introductory verses. Taking Gil as the average number ot 
lines in a column, the lines in all 'would amount to 
All circumstances considered, it was one of the moi.t sumptuous 
and expensive works which up to that time had Jippeared from 
the English press in the English language. For size, costli- 
ness, and beauty, there had been few works lik(‘ it; certainly no 
works of fiction. So far therefore as conc (»rn(*(I f»xp(‘nscs of this 
kind, Hemingc and Condcll ha<l not shown tliemstdvcs un- 
mindful of what was due to Shakspcjire’s memory.'* 

Nor in other respects had they shown themselvc^s careless oi 
inconsiderate in the execution of their task. It is not pretemh d 
even by those who have been most seven* in condemning thcii 
labours thfit they omitted from their collection any genuiiK? 
drama of Shakspeare, with the exception of ‘ Pericles.’ Moilern 
research from that time to this, sharpened witli all the anxiety 
of achieving distinction which could not fail the man that dis- 
covered a single new play or even a few lines from the poet’s pen, 
has added nothing to the list of the dramas as they have come 
down to us since the first edition by Hemi nge and Condcll. Very 
few dramatic authors have been so fortunate in this respect ; very 
few writings have been so much indebted to posthumous care. 
Supposing it were true that these editors admitted intf> their col- 
lection plays of dfmbtful authenticity, docs any one imagine they 
would have done better if, like some of Sliakspeare’s more recent 
critics, they had rejected ‘Titus Andronicus,’ the three parts (»f 
Henry VI.,’ or ‘ Henry VIII.’?t Or if, laying down a theory of 

• The sale of Foxe’s ‘IMiirtyrs’ was secured hy ffoverujneut. Trolliushcirs 
‘Chronicles* and the werks of Sir Thomas Mon* occupy the next place in size. 
Then came ^he bulky translations and hisiories «)f Grimstouei North, and otliera, 
gencnilly piiolished by Islip or iJill, the ro^al primers. 

t ‘ Pericles * does not appear in the first folio. 
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thfiii* own as to what was or was not worthy of their great con- 
temporary, they had exercised a principle of selection according 
to their own principles of criticism, would they have deserved 
so well of posterity as they have done? We are under infinite 
obligations to them for what they did ; that obligation being no 
less than this — that whatever emanated from the poet’s hand 
‘ they would not willingly let die.’ The work was a large one, 
and unusually costly. The poet’s family could not undertake 
the task, and it is j)robabIe never would have done.^ 

The editors’ labours could scarcely have been other than disin- 
terested. ‘ We have but collected them [the plays], ^ they say in 
their dedication of the work to the Karls of Pembroke and Mont- 
gomery, ‘ and done an ofiice to the dead, to procure his orphans 
guardians ; without ambition, either of self -profit or fame : only to 
keep the memory of so worthy a friend and fellow alive, as was 
our Shaksp(*are.’ Nor is there any reason for suspecting the 
sincerity of their statement. What pecuniary advantage was to 
be expected from so costly an enterprise? The impression of 
the book could not have becMi large, and when the expenses of 
publishers and printers had been paid, very little profit would 
remain for the editors; if, indeed, editors in those cases received 
any remuneration. 

What motives then could they have for undertaking so re- 
sponsible a task beyond that of friendship for the dead? As we 
have said, Sliakspearc left no directions in his will touching the 
disjiosal of his writings. Were they then acting in their cor- 
porate capacity as managers of the Globt? Tlieatre, or merely as 
personal friends of the deceased, guided solely by the dictates of 
}iersonal affection ? Why publish in their corporate capacity 
tliat which could bring them little or no corporate jirofit? VV’hy 
divulge to rival theatres dramas of wliicli the exclusive copyright 
and privilege of acting were so valuable ? Their language is 
scarcely suseeptildc of any other than one plain and obvious 
interpretation. Tf hey say in their Dedication : ‘ Since your 
Lordsliips have been pleasc<l to think these trifles something 

* 'I'lie only person competent tu the task was Dr. Hall, the physician, married 
to the poet’s eldest and favourite child, Siisaimah. Put he seem> *o have bcmi 
wholly iiidiftereiit io the ^ une of his great fathei'-iu-law. Yet Dr, Hall was not 
an niilottcrcd man. 

Shakspeare's widow died in 1 62.3, the year when the first folio appeared ; 
Dr. Hall in 1633; his wife, Susannah, in 1643; their daughter lOlizalwth, 
remembered with a legacy of in her grandfather's will, and afterwanls 
Tiady Parnard, in 1670, Juditli, his other daughter (who signs but does not writ;* 
her name), died in 1662; her husband some time Later. Yet not one of thi'in 
thought of recording a sipjd*? fact or anecdote of their relative’s life, or of pre- 
serving a senap of his writing. Was it Indifiorcnce or ingratitude? Or liiil 
Piiritauisiii taught them to he ashamed of the name of JShakspearc? 

heretofore, 
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lioretofore, and have prosecuted both tliein and theii' author^ livings, 
with so much favour ; we hope that they, outliving him, and he 
not having the fate, common with some, to be executor to his own 
icriti/iffs, you will use the like indulgence toward them, ytm 
have done unto their parent/ And in their notice to the reader : — 

‘ It had boon a thing, wo confess, worthy to have been wished, that 
the author liiinsclf had lived to have set forth and overseen his own 
writiwjs. But siiioo it hath been ordained otherwise, and he hy death 
disparted from that right, wo pray you do not envy liis friends the 
office of their care and pain to have collee.tcd and published them : 
and so to have published them, as where before you were abused with 
divers stolen and surrc])titious cojnes, maimed and defornu^d by the 
frauds und stealths of injurious impostors that 0X2X)sed (sidd) them; 
even those aro now oflered to your view cured, and ixu'fect of their 
limbs, and all the rest,* absolute in their numbers, I as he conceived 
them : who, as ho was a liapjiy imitator of nature, was a most gtaitlo 
expresser of it. Ilis mind and hand wont together; and what Ik? 
thought luj uttered with that easiness, that we have srarre rcreived 
from him a Uot in his poj^ters.* J 

Now these expressions certainly imply that Shakspeare Lad 
the right, common with others, of being tlic ‘ executor to his own 
writings/ They imply also that ho had not parted with that right 
until he was siiriwisod by an untimedy death. Ben Jonsou, likt? 
Shaksi)eare, wrote for the stage; like Shakspean*, In; received 
money from tlie theatre for his dramatic writings ; but tills did ii(»t 
deprive Jenson of the cojiyriglit of his works, or proviMit him 
from publishing his plays with dedications to various irimids. It 
is tlien equally consonant with analogy, as with lln; expr(‘ssi(ms 
of Hem Inge and Corulell, to infer tliat Shakspeare possessed the 
same right, and Avas as much at liberty to use it as .lonsoii ; and 
careful consideration of the extiucts already qiiotiMl will lead us 
to conclude that Shakspeare did intend not only to claim but to 
exorcise that right. It Avore ‘ to have been Avislu'd that the author 
himself Ih'cfl to haA'cset forth and overseen liisoAvn writings/ 
Would this expression liave been employed had Shaks^ieaie been 
so Avholly indifferent to the fab? of his Avorks as is sometimes 
assumed? VV^ould his friends IiaA’e merely expressed a Avish that 
he should ha\x‘ tived to superintend the publication of his own 

* That is, those virhlch Jiad nrviT appeared iu print liefore. 

t 1.0. complete and perfect. ‘Wt* might Iiave suspected this J<atinisin had they 
not hecn actors accustomed to siicli phraseology. 

X It is to this expression that Ben .loiison refers : * I remember the playci'S have 
ofi' 11 mentioned it as an honour to Shakspeare, that in his writing, whatsoever 
In, penned, he never blotted out a line. My answer hath liccn,’ &e. I^’rom the 
censure conveyed in Jonson’s remark, it is obvious that he was not the author of 
this address, as some have surmised. 

works, 
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works, when upon the ordinary hypothesis such a wish would 
have been equally fruitless had his life been longer or shorter ? 
Then again their expression, ‘we ham scarce received from him 
a blot in his papers,’ seems to be incompatible with the notion 
that Hemiiige and Condell were speaking in the names of the 
Company, or were referring to their engagement with Shakspcare 
many years since when he commenced dramatist, and not to more 
recent and personal events. 

This plain and obvious interpretation of their words is the 
most probable and the most consistent. Their meaning surely is, 
that Shakspeare had intended to <M)llect and publish his own 
works, and to rescue them not only from oblivion but from the 
inaccuracies and deformities of careless and surreptitious copyists ; 
that he had by him at the time of his death manuscripts of those 
plays which had never been printed, and some of the printcid 
(|uartos ; that he was employed in altering and enlarging or re- 
casting the latter when death surprised him at his unfinisluid 
task ; and on his death-bed, by his own directions, his papers 
were transferred to Ileminge and Condell, to prepare for the 
]>rcss. That tlieir statement is true in the main is undeniable ; 
for from nobody except from Shakspeare could these editors have 
obUiined the manuscripts of twenty original plays, of which no 
other copies are supposed to exist except in their edition, and 
those? augmentations of the (|uarto copies which are found for 
(he first time in tlieir folio. Their credibility has been disputed, 
because whilst they inveigh against spurious copies of 81iakspcar(‘’s 
plays, it has been asserted that their text is in many instances 
rhrived from the quartos. The statenurit incautiously made by 
Malone has been repeated from critic to critic. But all llicw 
really say is, that whereas people had been ‘abused with dirers 
stolen and suiTeptitious copies’ — an assertion for Avliich there 
was abundant evid(?nce, w ithout supposing that they intended to 
condemn all tlie printed copies. Considering the total wreck and 
devastation of many early dramatic works, their statement might 
be literally true, and yet not be aimed at an?/ one of the quartos 
which have come down to u*; 

If the explanation of Heininge ami CondeU's word**, as here 
suggested, be the true one, sufficient reason will appear why the 
text of the quartos sli- ulil sometimes bo reproduced exactly in 
the folio and sometimes be widely departed from. That great 
inaccuracies should be found in the type — that words and lines 
should have been transpos^’a and make nonsense of that which 

* Thus, of the ‘Hamlet" of IG0.‘< only two incomplete copies ane siipposeil to 

exist; of the e<lition of 16(i4 only tiuoe ; of the * Lear* of 1G05 one only ,* of ‘Tlie 
Turning of the Shrew,* one only. 


was 
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was sense before — wilJ not show th»at the editors’ account of their 
labours is untrue or fraudulent, but that cither they did not super- 
int('nd the press or w'cre unskilful in the mysteries of typal 
col lections. Probably both ; they were plain men who had their 
own occupations to attend to, and when they had consigned their 
precious deposit to the printer’s hands, they might naturally think 
that their task was ended, and they had fulhllcd their debt of 
* gratitude both to the living and the dead.’* Such, we fear 
not, will be the verdict of those who judge their labours impar- 
tial ly. 

'rhis folio was ushered into the world, according to the prevailing 
fashion, by commendatory verses from the pens of Ben Jonsoiit 
and others. It is divided into three parts, with distinct pagina- 
tion. The first contains the twelve Comedies, beginning with 
‘ 'i'lie Tempest’ and ending with ‘ The Winter’s Tale^ ; the second 
tlur Histories (as they are here called), commencing with ‘ King 
John’ and ending with ‘Henry VI ll.’; the third the twelve 
Tnigedics, beginning with ‘ Troiliis and Cressida,’ which is not 
])c'ige(l, as if its insertion were an afterthought, and ending with 
‘ Cymbelinc.’ What authority the editors had for this arrange- 
ment, or by what principles they were guided in their selection, 

^ If Shakspearc's haiulwritiiig was at all like his signature, it -was by no means 
easy to decipher. If M'e may speak doguiatieally upon sucii slender proofs as u e 
now possess, he learnt to write after the old (verman text-hand then in use at tlie 
grammar school of Stratford. It was in this respect fil’ly years behindhand, as any 
one may see by comparing Sliakspeare’s signature with that of Sir "riiomas l.uey, 
J..ord Hucon, or John Lilly. The wonder is how with such a linnd he conld hu\c 
written so much. 

t The fact is important ; for it at once disposes of an hypotliesis starteil of 
late, that Jonson, and not Shakspeare, was the author of ‘ Henry VIll.’ Is it at all 
likely fliat Joiiboii would have allowed one of his own plays to he inserted in this 
volume as Shakspeare’s without any remonstrance? t)r supposing that it was 
composed in a sort of literary partnership by the two dramatists, would Jonson 
have failed to notice a fact so agreeable to his vanity? Leonard Digges, a po'.l 
wiio composed two copies of verses, <uic prefixed to the first and the otlier to the 
Fcpfuid tblio, explicitly refutes the notion that Sliukspeare either joined in such 
strange partnershijis, or borrowed scenes from his predecessors or contemporaries : 

‘look thorough 

This whole liook, thou shnlt find lie doth not borrow 
One jihrasc from Greeks, nor Judins imitate, 

Nor once from vulgtir languages translate : 

Nor plagiary-like from oihera glean; 

-\or Ui-tjs hi'/rinii furh iritty jViend tuicesc 
To pitec his acts with.’ 

Tiio same writer insists on the great superiority of .Sliakspcare in popular atlrac- 
lim; to Jonson : 

‘ Let blit FalstafF come, 

Hal, Poiiis, the rest, you .scarce shall ha^c u room 
All is so pestered (crowdeil,. Let hut lieatrice 
And Hentdiek he seen ;“h\ in a trice 
The cockpit, guUerics- Vmixcs, all are full.’ 
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it is not now possible to discover. It is clear that the order of 
the plays was not determined by the dates of publication. Jlad 
Messrs. Heminge and Condell thought of ascertaining the strict 
chronological order of the plays, they would have furnished us 
with a clue to the solution of many didiculties, and contributed a 
most important chapter to the literary history of the poet, h’or 
this we have unhappily no sulFicient evidence. No two critics 
can agree precisely on this perplexing question. Tlie arrangc- 
iiKuit which commends itself to the historical research or critical 
taste of one inquirer is unccremoniousl v set aside by his suc- 
c-essors as preposterous or untenable. It might have been sup- 
])oscd that as Shakspeare wrote for a livelihood, as soon as one 
drama was composed he would dispose of the copyright to some 
tlieatrical company, and the publication of the play or its entry 
at Stationers’ Hall would have assisted the inquirer in deter- 
iniiiing tlie date of its composition, especially as the poet’s pro- 
<1 actions were eagerly sought after. But even this evidence is 
not wholly reliable. Meres mentions the Sonnets in 151)8, though 
they did not appear in print until KiOi). Of ‘ The Two Gentle- 
men of Verona,* also alluded to by Mercs, no roj)}' is knowm to 
exist prior to that of the folio in 1623. The earliest editions of 
‘ The Midsummer Night’s Dream ’ and ‘ The Merchant of Venice ’ 
are of 1600.* But although the editors of the folio did not 
trouble themselves with adopting any strict chronological arrange- 
ment, it may be asserted as a f/rneral truth that the Comedies 
belong to the earlier period of Shakspeare’s lif(‘, the Histories to 
Ids maturer years, and the Tragtidies, especially the Roman })lays, 
to the succeeding e])och. In other words, whilst ‘ Hamlet ’(ns 
we now have it), ‘ Lear, ‘ Macbeth, ‘ Othello, ‘ 1 imon ol Athens, 
and the Roman plays, belong to the reign of James 1., the 
Histories and most of the Comedies, with the exception of ‘Th(‘ 
rcinpest,’ were comjioscd in the reign of Elizabeth.! Born and 
disciplined in the vigorous, passionate, but practical age of the 
1 udors, the genius «)f the poet took a wider range and sublimer 
flight when the accession oj the Stuarts brought the nation into 
more familiar contact with the great problems of nature and the in- 
scrutable destiny of mail. Until the close of the sixteenth centur\ 
he had failed to put forth all his strength ; it was perhaps scarcely' 
known to himself. Flashing with wit and liveliness, inventive, 
l>rolific, and versatile, the o'^aint, the dry, the humorous, the cx- 
c(*ptionaI, were irresistibly attractive to a temperament as yet 

♦ As they are entered the buoie y uv at Stationers' Hall it is unlikely that tlu v 
should have been printed before. 

> t ‘Titus Andronicus' is Homan only name, the treatment and colonrliig arc 
Italian. 

unstceped 
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iinsteepecl in affliction, that ‘doffed the world aside and let it 
pass.’ For the world had upon the whole used the poet kindly 
— laughed at the sallies of his wit, lent itself with childlike 
docility to the prjictical jokes and endless humour of Fjilstaff, or 
shed happy and complacent tears over the sorrows of Romeo and 
his Juliet. Rarely, with the exception of ‘Richard II.,’ had the 
genius of Shakspeare travelled into the regions of the sublime 
and mysterious. In no instance, until the appearance of ‘ Hamlet’ 
in 1603, had he attempted to show how closely this world of sight 
ni(*rgcs on the confines of the spiritual, or how there is more than 
the measured philosophy of mere motives to determine the fate* 
and actions of mankind. Gradually the veil was uplifted ; the 
narrow sphere of the visible — suflicing at one time for all the 
poet’s sympathies ; atone time an inexhaustible fund hir his keen 
perception of human passions and eccentricities — was gradually 
enlarged ; and nature presented itself to his eyes in the fulness 
of its strength and the extremity of its weakness. Sadder and 
more solemn grows the poet’s vision; the humorous and tln^ 
comical seldom find a place in his maturer productions; but 
instead of them the omnipresence, the omnipotence (as it were^ 
of evil. Latent infirmity within, dogged, encouraged, iind lunnl 
to its destruction by invisible wickedness without; momentary 
weakness trammelling up in its never-ending train gigantic con- 
sequences ; Heaven holding out no relief, no sign, to oppressed 
innocence; virtue dragged from its height; valour in Alacbeth 
stooping to crime; honour and fidelity in Othello ignoble victims 
to bat-like suspicion ; generosity betrayed in Tiinon to selfish- 
ness ; grand resolutions the fool of accident in Hamlet : — these are 
the themes of his maturer powers. If the poet still deals with 
the exceptional and uncommon — and that in the mind of Shak- 
speare is of the essence of tragedy — it is no longer the exceptional 
or eccentric in humours, manners, diction, taste, but of intclh'ct, 
imagination, and passion. The subtlest forms of Insanity striking 
its thin and poisonous fibres into the strongest reason, sapping by 
unseen and unconscious degrees the noblest intellectual faculties, 
warping the purest affections to its own masterless bias ; the broail 
clear daylight of the mind, now overcast, now yielding to dark- 
ness, until it succumbs to total eclipse; the light alternating 
with the shade ; the thin edge separating sanity from insanity ; 
the various shapes and tricks of moodiness, from the dreaminess 
<?f unnatural calm, to the frantic rage of Lear and his hcfirt- 
broken sorrow: these are the scenes on which Shaks|>eare dwells 
in the latter epoch of his life, and has described with inimitable 
power, insight, and fidelity. 

Morning and night meet, as in Nature, in the poet’s writings 

— the 
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— tlie comic and the tragic. In the full flush and luxuriance of 
his powers he rises upon us bright, lively, and jocund as the 
dawn ; we know not where ho will lead us in the abundance of 
his poetical caprice, what stores of mirth and wanton wiles, 
what brilliant and ever-changing hues will sparkle, dazzle, and 
allure us in his ambrosial course. But that bright morning — 
unlike the morning of many of the poet’s contemporaries — goes 
down in a solemn and glorious sunset, canopied with clouds of 
gold and jiurple. ^ Y ) 

For the plots of his comedies Sliakspearc was chiefly in- 
debted to French and Italian novelists ; for his histories to 
Hall and J lollinshed ; and for his classical plays to the ‘ Lives 
of Plutarch,’ translated by North, and to such versions of the 
c lassical authors as had appeiircd in the earlier part of the 
sixteenth century. Old English authors, plays, cliroiiicles, and 
ballads furnished him with the groundwork of his tragedies ; 
and this readiness of the poet to lean on the invention of others, 
however feeble Jind meagre, rather than rely on his own superior 
resources for tlu^ framework of his plays, has often been quoted 
as an instance of liis carelessness, or at bc^st of his unwillingness 
to venture? upon untrodden ground. He preferred to use the 
wond(*rful superstruciture of his genius on incidents already 
familiar to his audience, trusting to his power of investing 
them with a new character, a more profound or more lively 
significance, than, like many of his contemporaries, owe his 
p(»piilarity to the horror, the extravagance, the involution, or the 
novelty of his story. But may not the true solution of this 
hankering after old and cstablishc'd facts and traditions be found 
in Shaksp(‘arc?’s intense realism? He had a profound reverence — 
not Aristotle more so — for everything that carried with it the 
stamp of popular recognition. His strongest convictions, the* 
highest dictates of his taste and leadings, are not always proof 
«against this ‘ settled purpose of his soul.’ Ho clung to it with an 
intense earnestness, as if to abandon it was to commit himself to 
a sea of doubt and perplexil • — a wandering maze without a fool- 
ing. To Bacon it was enough that any theory, any opinion, any 
fact should be generally accepted to be unceremoniously re- 
jected. ‘A mixture of a lie doth ever add pleasure’; and if 
truth itself were to become popular, it must be plentifully alloyed 
with falsehood.* Tiic perf-^ct self-confidence of Bacon, who at 
sixteen passed judgment on Aristotle, as barren and unfruitful, 
might set him above the necessity of any such fixed points. Bu: 


• Or, as Hacon pithily expresses it; * Auctorltos pro veritate, non veritas pro 
auctoritate sit’ (p. 105). 

th(*n 
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then Bacon's vision was limited ; his mind and attention, earth- 
fixed and hound up in the investigation of material laws, were in 
no danger of wandering and being lost in the regions of infinite 
space, as the eye glanced ‘ from Heaven to earth, from earth to 
Heaven.’ His ethical creed might have been comprised in the 
words, ‘ Man delights not me, nor woman either.* But Sliakspearc, 
with stronger, wider, kindlier sympathies, as untrammelled by 
systems as Bacon, working out for himself, in solitude and un> 
assisted, as true a method of inquiry, as profound an observer 
as Bacon, as convinced as he of a divine order underlying .and 
overlapping the seeming confusions of this world, dr(*.'uled r|uite 
as much as Bacon could do the danger of mistaking for realities 
the dreams of his own phantasy. So, wiser than Lord Bacon, and 
more truly philosophical, inste.ad of despising popular belief, 
instead of ignoring it, as if it had no foundation except in false- 
hood, Shakspeare accepted it, probed the foundation on which it 
rested, brought into clearer light the half or whole truths enve- 
loped in it, and gave form and coherent meaning to the confused 
and incoherent (ueeds of mankind. 

Perhaps also to one who carved out for himself a wholly un- * 
trodden path like Shakspeare, who had little of the coutitenanccj 
of the learned or the confidence of rul(»s and systems to supjw^rt 
him, a fixed faith somewhere was the more indispensable. He 
was living in a sceptical age, when the freshness of faith and 
that confidence in the rising glories of Protestantism, which had 
inspired the poetry of Spenser, w'cre fast dying out. Many hail 
relapsed into Romanism, many had fallen into atheism ; the* 
narrow creed of Puritanism could not acc(>mmodate itself to tin? 
larger sympathies and growing intelligence of the age. It viewed 
with the utmost consternation .and alarm divines like Htxjker 
.securely trespassing beyond the pale of its doctrinal conventional- 
ism, and philosoplicrs like l^acon poring over ‘ the book of 
God’s works,’ as a derogation to the ‘ l)ook of God’s word.’ 
Sympathizing with Romanism and I’rotostantism so far as they 
were human, Shakspeare could not be wholly satisfied with 
cither. There was something deeper than cither, perhaps common 
to both. And whilst the creeds of neither are distinctly enunciated 
in his writings, whilst neither can claim him as an especial ad- 
vocate, both recognize in him a sincere and profound religious 
element, distinct, positive, permeant through his writings ; not 
thrust forward to catch applause or gild a popular sentiment, but 
a pure, dry vestal light, equally free from fanaticism on one side 
and from infidelity on the other. 

Unfixed, unsettled in their faith, the men of the poet's d.ays looked 
uneasily at the progress of inductive philostiphy ; at its bold in- 
novations, 
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novations, its now losts, its contempt for antupiity, its hatred of 
Aristoth?. How (!oul(l the faith hold its ground against the in- 
vasion of science? I Tow could men immersed in the contcmipla- 
lion of second causes recognize their sole dependence upon Llirn 
who is the first cause? l^hilosophy might assure them that the 
]n ovinc(» of revelation and the province of science w’ore distinct — 
that philosophy was as remote from divinity as the terrestrial is 
from the celestial globe. ITut the divine felt, and felt trul}’, that 
it was not a question of distinct and incommensurate juris«lict ion ; 
not wlicther the field of science might be occupied with earnest 
niid hardy inquirers, and the field of divinit}' be cultivated in the 
authorized mode ; hut how far was it likfdy or possible, that men 
who had been rigidly trained to on(^ method of investigation, who 
d(?f(MTcd to one tribunal, from which they admitted no appeal in 
matters of science and material utility, could or would divest 
themselves of these* ingrained liabits, when not science but faith 
was concerned.* 8t) then, as no>v, the question was, thiw shall 
religion stand before the new philosophy ? How shall reason 
be reconciled with revelation? For this neither divine nor 
philosopher could discover the true solution. What help may 
lu; fouml for it in Shakspeare. we will not undertake to say. Fut 
il'tlie cl(*arest and the largest transcript of human experience can 
contribute to that solution, that help is to he found in the dra- 
matist. The data with wliic’li he has supplied us arc as sound, as 
i-crtain,as unerring a basis for axioms and deductions, as those of 
ihe irifluctive philosophy; like them, are founded not on notions, 
but observation, and have been gathered from as wide a l irclc* 
of experit’ijce. Wc argue, and we justly argue, upon the charac- 
ters in a play of Shakspeare, or any sentinu'nt propounded by 
them, or llieir exhibition of passions ami feelings, not as the poet’s 
<*reati(»ns, but as historic realities. In reatliiig or studying his 
< llamas, W4* feel that we are surroundc»d not by pliantoins, but by 
flesh and blood closely akin to cuirselves ; and no hard deduction 
of logic, no persuasion of any kind, l an make us feci or think 
otherwise. They may be Homans, or Celts, or Italians, or 
.Jews, living in the dark hack ward and abyss of time which we 
I’annot realize, comjxicted of indueiiees long since extinguished ; 
v(*t whatever they avetl ' y aremen, tousmorereal than those who 
pass before our eyes, or even tell us their own histories. For 
if our most intimate frit^nds, throwing away all self-restraint 
and self-respect, were williiAj; to turn themselves inside out for 
our inspection, neither would they be able to do it nor wc to read 


* Dacon a)itioi{)»U‘il tiu* evil ; sw pref. to ‘Organon * p. xevi. ; anticipated, !*nt 
ni) DtliiTwise provided .ipiinst it, except I)v pointing out the danger. 
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or understand the confused characters wc should find there witli- 
out some interpreter. Wc should be just as much unable to 
distinguish the writing, as the inartistic mind does a natural 
landscape, or an unscientific one a complex piece of machinery. 
Shakspearc supplies the scene, supplies the machinery, and gives 
with them the interpretation; not from his own conceit or an\ 
preconceived theory, not because he has any certain scientific bias 
or philosophic views of art, which he is desirous to work out and 
set before us in their concrete forms, but because he ‘ held the.* 
mirror up to nature.’ That ^nuditas auimV which Bacon con- 
sidered indispensable for the acquisition of truth, with which tlu^ 
severest study must begin and end, Shakspearc ])ossesscd more 
than most men. Unlike the dramatists from the University, wlio 
came to their task with imperfect notions of the rules of classi(’al 
antiquity ; unlike Ben Jonson, who thought tliat a dramatist 
must be dieted by system, and fijcd and fast by regimen, to attain 
perfection, it was the reproa{!h of Shakspc'are that lie owcmi 
nothing to art and all to nature. The reproach was unfounded ; 
but if it be meant that he brought to his task no ilry theories, no 
poetical dogmas, no personal prejudices to interf(;re with liis strici 
and rigid observance of nature, the remark is just. No pocft 
more impersonal ; no poet mixes up with liis most adniired and 
successful creations less of his personal predilections. It is im- 
possible to select any one character from tlie whole range of his 
dramatis persona* of which it can be said, this was a favourite 
with the poet. In the full torrent of his wit or the excitcnneiii of 
his eloquence, in the successful exhibition of retributive villan\ 
or the defence of injured innocence, he stops at tlie due inonienU 
never overstepping the modesty of nature. The seenci closes, tlu 
character is dropped, the nioineiit the action requires it ; and liow- 
ever just or true or exc|uisite the conception, it falls liaek into 
the void of the past from which it had been summoned, often to 
the greatest regret of the reader and spectator, but with no 
apparent regret on the jiart of the pn<*t. Artists and painters in 
general liavc their likes and their dislikes, ns strong but not 
always the same as the admircTs of their works; they ran rarely 
work successfully without such prejudices. It is natural for the 
artist to fall in love with his own creations, and natural tliat 
what he loves and all admire, lie should repeat in various shapes 
again and again. But in Shakspearc this never happens. llJs 
is the truthfulness and disjiassioiiatcness of a mirror. And if tlu* 
iijifeeling, the erring, and the vicious arc not unmitigated monsters 
ill his pagf:s, it is because they are human ; not because bis 
sympathies would have concealed their deformities. It is because 
even the toad, ugly and venomous, %vears yet a precious jewel in 

its 
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its head. The utmost vice in this life is not beyond redemption; 
the utmost virtue not without its flaws. 

But it may be thought that these remarks are inappli- 
c.'ible to those creations of the poet which lie beyond the pale 
t)f human experience ; such as the witches, fairies, and ghosts 
introduced into some of his plays. Yet it is worth observ- 
ing how scrupulous even in these cases the poet is of adher- 
ing to ]) 0 ])ular tradition. Only, as popular credulity is always 
tailing before that idolon (against which Bacon protests), of de- 
termining the unseen by the seen, the spiritual by the mate- 
rial, Shakspearc is on his guard against this error. He raises 
the vulgar witches, with their popular familiars, the cat, the 
toad, the storm, and the sieve, into spirits of evil, surrounded 
by spiritual terrors and endowed with spiritual agencies. The 
fairies have persons, occupations, passions that are not human, 
nor are they suscc^ptible of human attachments. The same may 
be said of Ariel and Caliban ; the one above, as the other is below 
Inunanitv. The haliits of each are solitary, not social, and both 
are alike unsusceptible of friendship or gratitude. The ghost of 
Hamlet’s father is anoth(»r instance of the poet’s wonderful mastery 
in uniting the vulgar and sublime. How was the poet to combine 
in the sairn‘ personality the earthly father calling for revenge with 
the diseinlKKlied spirit — tlie substantial with the unsubstantial — 
the ‘ sans eyes, sans teeth, sans every thing,’ with voice, motion, 
armour? But the popular notion (»f purgatorial fire, and the half 
earthly, half unearthly creed of the Middle Ages, on wdiich he 
readily laid ludd, were a great assistance. Hero too the genius 
of Shakspearc delights in triunipliing over the union of impossi- 
bilities. The ubi(juity of the ghost is so harmonized with his 
locjil personality, that the reader detects no incongruity in the 
composition. Besides, when ho is first discovered, as the sen- 
tinels tramp up and down the parapet of the castle, with the 
sea roaring fathoms dow n at the foot, who can tell whether the 
Ciliost comes striding along close by in the impalpable air, or 
on the firm ground ? 'I'i -it Shakspearo should have acted this 
part w'e can well believe, for none but he could ha^c conceived 
how a spirit w »uld or should talk. The characters Icjist within 
the bounds of liuirian probability are Falstalf and Ricliard 111.: 
the former as the ideal humourist, the type and catholic original 
oftjjose eccentricities, which Shakspearc’s coiitcmjmraries tried 
•rtiTStaw, but could not ; the other as the type of w'hat sixty years 
of intestine fev(T and bloodshed must produce — the jwis»)ri(nis 
fungus generated oat of political, social, moral anarchy, all com- 
bined. Both are what Bacon w'ould have called the monads of 
nature. 
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Shakspoarc, then, hail no ideal isms which he wislied to presLMit 
ill visible forms beyoml those wliirh would be found in the exact 
lepresentiation of nature. If critics have since professed to dis- 
t over in his works the profoundest revelations of art and si ience, 
that is because thosci arts and sciences are found in the facts 
presented us bv the jioct, and not because they w’erc consciousl\ 
present to his mind. 

It is this continued freshness and nudity of mind, evc*r open 
to the impressions of exp(»rieiiee, that prevents him from fallin^j 
into that mannerism or unity of style and treatment, into which, 
wdth his single exception, all other poets and artists have fallen. 
His mind is never stationary ; he never contemplates his sub- 
ject from one point of view exclusively ; he is not a narrator, 
a spectator ah extra, or an epic poet, but he is intensely dramatic ; 
that is, his own personality is sunk entirely in that of his 
creations. In this respect he is superior to any ^loet that ever 
lived, not merely in the complete embodinu'nt of the characters 
he introduces, but in their number and variety. Kvery known 
region of the globe is laid under eontributhm ; Greeks, Romans, 
Italians, Frencli, Knglishmen, Asiatics, Egyptians ; ancient, 
modern, media'val times. Every rank, every profession, evi^rv 
age and condition of life passed before his eyes ; — once* s<*cu 
never to be forgotten ; onere stored up in his memory, as in 
a treasure-house, to be? summoned forth, ne>t as pale* ceilonriess 
spectres — 

‘ What story coldly tells, what poets feigu 
At second hand and iiictiu’o without brain, 

Senseless and sonlhjss shows -- 

but with their full complement of humanity, actiein, themghl, 
feelings, words, infinite shaeles e)f expressie)ns and emotiems. 
More true alse) to nature tlian other dramatists, Shakspeare's 
e*haracters are never the ineMithpie;ce e)f unifejrm sentiments, 
passions, or temptations ; the 'v are not the* Jiving embeMlimeiits 
of abstract qua]iti(.*s whicli iM*vc»r vary aiiel never gre)w. The* 
inast(;rless passion is shadoweel off by endJe‘s.s varictie*s and transi- 
tional nieidcs of fejeling. It is depeiseel frenn its se*at by infeuie)r 
motives, and restencel when the due time re)in(?s. Tlie brave are* 
not always brave; the cruel not always unmerciful. Themgh 
the unity of the character is never hist sight of, it is not a stag- 
nant unife*rmity, hut grows and develops with the action, anel 
is acted on by the circuinsteinc.-es of the play or the influences 
of others. As in the infinite variety of nature, form, ce)lour, 
smell, contour, grow harmoniously and simultaneously, and all 
bom the original organism of the plant — are not, as in human 
mechanism, the result of successive efforts — so it is in Shak- 
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sp(*arc*. 1 li(j unity of tlio oharactor Is never lost in its diversity : 
the widest apparent divergence from its primitive cronception 
and outset may he traced back, step by step, with the accuracy 
ot a natural and necessary law. Action, speech, expression, the 
colour and metre of the diction, fjrow out of the original unity 
ol tlie character, and yet mould themselves with plastic ease to 
every diversity of its sentiments and feelings. 

It is this ever- varying posture r)f mind, this flexibility in the 
style, structure, and colour of his language, adapting itself to every 
inoveinent ot the thought, that makes it so diflicult to determine 
on any common measure of the? poet’s mind, or, beyond the* 
general power they exhibit, to determine what is genuine in 
his play^s and what is not so. Conclusions derived from some 
supposed type of style and metre must not be trusted. How can 
tliey be, unless we shall have asi^ertained beforehand in any 
given case that they are incompatible with the poet’s purpose 
or conception? Homer felt no difliculty in putting heroic words 
and heroic hexameters in the mouth of Tliersites ; a catalogue 
ol the ships falls into tlie same rhythm with the anger of Achilles, 
'rhe common sohlier, or the biarbarous Thracian, utters his 
thoughts in as choice' Circck, as musical and as sonorous as CKdipus 
or Agamemnon. But with Shakspeare the style and metro are 
moulded liy th(‘ thought, and not the thought by the metre. 
Common every-day thoughts fall into pnise ; Dogberry and Sir 
'I’oby Belch risc^ not into the solemnity of verse, b’alstafl* and 
the humours of bhistcheap are the prose and the comedy ot 
Henry IV. and the ])alacc. 

That such a writer as this could not fail of being popular 
with his countrymen we may well believe, and the evidence that 
he was so is full and umpiestionable. It is clear from the* 
repeated references made to him in the writings of contem- 
])orary jioets. It is clear from the infliienee he exercised upon 
the stage ; for however iiderior subsecpuuit dramatists might be 
t(» the great original, it requires very little reading to discover 
how much in stylo, coinpi ..ition, regularity of structure, delinea- 
tion (»f character, they were indebtctl to his example. It is 
clear from the number of his dramas, from the repeated editions 
of them during his iifetime, from the competition of the book- 
sellers to secure the right of publishing them, from the admira- 
tion, not to say the (;nvy, of those to whom theatrical audiences 
wiM-e far less indulgent. Nor was this popularity purchased hy 
vicious condescension to the popular tastes : — 

‘ With such a show 
As fool and figh' is.’ 
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The occasional coarseness of Shakspcarc is the coarseness of 
strong Englishmen, who Maughed and grew fat’ over jokes 
which might shock the delicacy and moral digestion of more 
refined ages, or mure sensitive and sentimental races, but did 
them no more harm mentally than their tough beef dressed with 
saffron and ambergris, or«.their hundred-herring pies, or taint<'d 
red-deer pasties, interfered with their bodily health. Think of 
an age that mixed sugar with its wines, and frothed its sack 
with lime ; Homeric in its achievements and in its a])pctites, in 
its tastes and its enterprises! But Shakspcarc is refinement 
itself as compared with some of his contemporary and with 
most succeeding dramatists. He docs not rely for interesting 
his hearers on the display of moral or mental horrors, or ([uos- 
tionablc liaisons, in which so much of the ancient Italian 
fiction abounded. If we except ‘ Pericles ’ and ‘Titus And ro- 
nicus,’ there is throughout his plays an absence of the monstn)Us 
and the horrible ; jind the poems of the poet arc wholly employed 
in delineating action and character, either within the ordinary 
reach of probability, or sanctioned by historical evidence. 

But his popularity is also evidenceil by his extraordinary j)ro- 
fusion. For six-and-thirty years successively Ik* kept possession 
of the stage, and riveted his claims to }K)pularity by producing 
seven-and-tliirty dramas within that p(*riod : not of mere farc e 
or incident — not hasty, incorrect, and tumultuous — but as inurli 
superior to the dramas of others in their ease and elaboration 
as for still higher qualities of genius. Not fine of these 
plays was reproduced in another form : scarcely a word or sen- 
tence in any of the thirty-sijven can be traced to other sources. 
This is as wonderful as anything else in Shakspi^are. (Jther 
poets ‘ toil after him in vain.’ Tears and laughter, the inse- 
parable attendants of surpassing genius, arc e(|ual1y and at all 
times, and in all degrees, at bhakspeare’s command. The wit of 
Dogberry and the sailors in ‘The Tempest,’ the wit of kings in 
‘Henry IV.’ and ‘Love’s Labour’s Lost,’ tlic wit of Falstalfand 
of Hamlet ; native wit, philosophic wit, the wit of the fat and of 
the lean man; wit in the half-glimmerings of dawning reason, 
and of reason trenching upon madness ; the wit of temperaments 
like Mcrcutio’s, of topers like Sir Toby Belch, of mischii'f 
like Maria and Cleopatra, of confident villany like Richard III, 
— all these, and many more, flow from him with inexhaustible 
fertility. Nor is the pathetic and the tragic exhibited under less 
multiplicity of forms. Nor is it less sudden and meteoric than 
the wit. The leader is taken by surprise. It flashes on him 
with the suddenness and vividness of an electric flash. Ih* is 
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prostrated and melted by it, ])efore he is aware. Whether the 
reader be prepared for what is coinings, whether the poet in 
the consciousness of his ini^ht forewarns him that he may be 
forearmed, or whether he (harts on him by surprise, the result is 
the same, it is inevitable. In Falstaff’s ridiculous exploits, 
though the whole scene is inexpressibly comic, the burst, ‘ By 
th(5 Lord, 1 knew ye, as well as he that made ye,’ &c., is as 
sudden and surprising; as if it had flashed upon us out of the 
rlarkimss — out of the most serious scene ; as in ‘ Lear,’ whilst 
ON cry fibre of the heart is (juiv(^ring with irrepressible emotion, 
one expression in his dying speech, ‘ Fray you, undo this button,’ 
standing (;onspi(^uous in its common pi aceness against the rest, 
sweeps away the little self-restraint that remains to us with the 
siiddcMiness and overwhelming fon‘e of a torrent. 

Yet as if the ordinary construction of the drama did not fur- 
nish employment sunicient for his unbounded energies; — as if he 
(■(uihl not crowd his conception and his characters wdthin the 
allotUnl range, Sliakspcmre is fond at timers of multiplying difficul- 
ties. For it is to this tendemy that must be attributed the double 
action in some of his plays. The principal action has its shadow^ 
in some conternporam'ous and subendinate one. In ‘Hamlet,’ 
avenging his father, is another Hamlet ; in ‘ Lear,’ exposed to filial 
ingnitilud<‘, is a Glo’ster ctptally ill-treated and betrayed by his 
bastard son — tin* moral and the natural bastardy. Lesser 
examples may be seen in ‘ Taming the Shrew,’ and in Falstaff 
personating Henry IV ., a comic presentment of the serious inter- 
view betwe en that king and his son ; — as if the poet mocked his 
own tragedy by comedy, or lowered it by an obtrusive parallelism 
of inferior scale and interest. What wtIUt besides Shakspeare 
would have ventured on so hazardous an experiment? Yet 
always certain of his vii^tory, always sure of jwoducing whatever 
('llect he desires to pToduce, he is indificrent to any waste or pro- 
fusion of his powers, blow, indeed, could there be wastes where 
the wealth was inexhaustible? 

And as the themes of the poet extends to the furthest verge of 
human experience, and sounds all the surging depths nl human 
consciousness, Shakspcj-re is equally mastiT of the many moods 
and voices in whicli that consciousness expresses itself. He is dra- 
inatii! as in ‘ Henry 1\ or epic as in ‘ Richard II.,’ or lyric as in 
‘ Romeo and Juliet,' melodr.viuatic in ‘ Titus Andronicus,’ farcical 
in the ‘ Comedy of Errors,’ subjective and philosophic in 
‘ Hamlet,’ a master bf srboln-tic logic in Pandulph, of rhetoric 
ill Mark Antony, pastoral in Penlita, elegiac in ‘ Cymbeline.’ 
His songs are unapproachable ; there is nothing like them, 
or near tliein in the whole range of English literature, abundant 
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as that litoraturo is in this species of composition. And thc- 
boauty of those soii^s consists not inen*Iy in the sentiinont oi 
the exquisite adaptation of the expression, or their display of 
broad and obvious feelings, as opposed to those subtleties and 
metaphysical conceits of a later ngc, or in their musical structures 
— all of which they have in perfection — but also in their appro- 
priateness to ])lace and occasion. As conlmstcd also with later 
lyrics, the impersonality of Shakspeare is as strictly preserved in 
his sonjfs as in other parts of his dramatic writings. 

It seems then absurd to suppose that such a p*)et wrot(* in 
vain for the nation — that he was not appreciated in his own day. 
Such insensibility would have been a national disij^race and mis- 
fortune — a proof that Slinkspeare was not an Ihi^Iishman, or li.ul 
materially failed in underatandiii*;: his eountryineii ; the only 
race he did not understand. Ihit, putting? aside the prai.s(>s of 
Ben Jonson and others, how stand tlic facts? Tlur lolio of 
W'as followed by the folio <»f l<)o2, and with it the sonnet inSliak- 
speare’s praise by Milton. Tin? j>oein entitled ‘AlIf;^io^ rejne- 
sents Shakspeare as the favourit<‘, not merely of the Ihiritaii j)oet. 
but as the jrcnoral favoutite of tin? staije. It is Milton that 
accuses Charles I. of makinn^ Shakspeare tin* companion of liis 
solitary hours. One hears a<rain of tlie memoiahle Hales ot 
Eton, of the aceomplislied Lord Talk land, of the favourite 
Cavalier poet Sir John Sueklins:, discussinjj; at their social meet- 
Inn^s the merits of Sliakspcare as compared with the (Inn*!, 
dramatists. Of Selden, (’hief Justici? V aughan, and J.ord b’aik- 
land, this anecdote is jirescrved, ^ that Shakespeare? liad not only 
found out a new character in Ins Caliban, but Inid also df?viscd 
and adapted a new manner of lanjyua^c for that cliaraeter.’ ^ 

For though Sliak3])ear(? is familiar with all forms of human 
experience — ranges at will through all the provinces of histiu v 
— reinvests with life tlie most confused, apatln!ti<*, shrivelled! 
traditions, and coinp(?ls Time ‘to disgorgt* his ravine;’ Ik? i( 
Lear or Macbeth, Ca*.sar or Cymbeliin*, In? is never aiitu|uarian. 
The presentment of his characters is essentially Ihiglisli; their 
stage is the 10th century. This is tlie meaning of his anachnj- 

* As Shakspeare was mentioiieM and studied by almost <*very poet and man <>!' 
genius in succession from his own days until the Puritans for a time put a st<»p ti^ 
dramatic reprcscniaiions, and rcfiisdl to license (Irnmntic writings, it is lianl 
to say upon what grounds this supposed neglect of Sliaks|Kfaro is foiimlcd. JonM)ii, 
Drayton, Snckling, Herrick, Milton, Dr^dcii, h'lilIi.T, the wittiest of Jiistoiians. 
and^r. host of others, are iiniinpcnchahli? evidence of the iinintcrrnptcd popularity 
of Shakspeare: (d no other poet can as much In? said? Even Hacon, though he 
haied poets, and thought poetry was no helk-i than viuinn (hmottum, without 
men tioning Shakspeare by name, seems to allude to him in \\U ‘ Adv. of Learning.’ 
.. «3; whilst his essay on ‘Defonuity* is little else than an analysis of Sliali- 
'^peare’s 'Uichurd III.’ 
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nisins, the puzde and the triumph of small critics. The whole? 
ranf^c of past experience had been {jatlicred up, not as broken 
remnants, to be pieced t()<^(jther by the laborious ingenuity of a 
Ic'arned mec^hanisin — not to bo flaunted in the eyes of readers and 
spectators as an ornaincmt to bo proud of — but fused and melted 
by the intense imaiyi nations and lofty aspirations of the poet’s times 
into the reach and limits of tlie pres(?nt. The past appeared to the 
apprehension of that age as much related to itself, as much a part of 
the common liumanity of Englishmen in the reign of Elizabeth, 
as the Armada itself, and the perilous rivalry of the two femah* 
sovereigns. To Ascham, Cicero arid Demosthenes were not 
merely statesmen of all times, but of his own times especially — 
as mucrh as Burghlev and W'alsinghani, or even more so. The 
whole age was dramatic to the core. In set speeches, in conversa- 
tion, in grave state pape^rs, the mythical and the legendary wore 
mix(;d up with the historical and the present, as if all were alike 
real, and all intimately blended with one another. Tlie vivid 
ifnaginations of men supplied the connecting links and brought 
tlui picture home to the mliifl, instead of setting it off at greater 
distance, as is tin* tendency of modern criticism to do. The 
common ground of all was the supposed humanity of all ; vary- 
ing, indeed, acconling to time, climate, circumstances, but in 
all essentials i)ne and the same with themselves and tli(»sc around 
them. And this habit of self-identification with past events ami 
])rineiples, with ancient races and ])arties, with the same zeal 
and Vidiemence as they infuse into current politics, has ever been, as 
it was thmi, clianictevistic of Eiigli-diinen. If Shaks])rare availed 
himself of this feeling, he dill much to foster it. He is coin- 
jiaratively candess <»f the tiring-room of antiquity, — indifferent, 
like his age, to the niceties of arelueological costume. Humanity is 
to him, w herever found, of all time, and e(|ually at home to him in 
all its fashions; ami though he never deals with abstnietions, like 
Spenser, seldom id<':ilizos like liira, his realism rests on a broader 
basis than local manners, personal eiTi*iitvicities, or historical 
minuteness. Whilst his fueeks, his Homans, his Italians, his 
ancient Britons, are true to their race, their country, and thidr 
times, and (?ouid ne tT be transposed, as in other dramatists, 
without utter confusion to the whole meaning and conception of 
the poet, they are iiitelllgible to us, because the poet makes us 
feel that, however remote ';ey may be, they are of our own llesli 
and blood ; of like passions, temptations, strength, and weakness. 
It may be said of his genius what Hamlet Sc*iys of the ul)i(|uity 
of his father’s ghost, hie et nhique ; the ubiqne is never disjoined 
from the hie; however wide ihe rays of his poetical fiction 
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travel, they all converge in one point. Shakspeare is above all 
other men the Englishman of the IGth century. 

Moreover, cli-amatic poetry, especially dramatic poetry of the 
Sliakspcarian drama, is the poetry of Englishmen : first, because? 
it is the poetry of action and passion, woven out of the wear and 
tear of this busy world, rather than the poetry of reflection ; and, 
secondly, because it is peculiar to Englishmen not merely to 
tolerate all sides and all parties, but to let all sides and partic's 
speak for themselves ; and to like to hear them. It is part of 
the national love for fair play, part of its intense curiosity and 
thirst for seeing things and men from all points of view and in 
all aspects, of preferring to look at things as they are, <?ven in 
their nakedness and weakness, to any theories, or notions, nr 
systems about them. Not only is the drama most pregnant witli 
this variety, but no drama is ever successful that neglects it. The 
fair play in Shakspeare is scarcely less reinarkabh? tlian the 
infinite range of his characters. There is no absolute villany — 
no absolute heroism. He fakes no sides ; lu* never raises up 
successful evil merely f(»r the pleasure of knocking it down, 
and gaining cheaj) applause by commonplace ileclamalions 
against it. He pronounces no judgment ; in most instance's he* 
c’oinmits his charactc'rs wholly to the judgment of the spc*ctator. 
I'his judicial iinpartialitj' is another characteristic of the? nation, 
that hates dogmatism in all shapes, in juri(?s or in judges, in 
tlic pulpit or tlie senate. 

In this respect Shakspeare, like? Bacon, was guiding the top- 
most bent of tlie nation, and in one other especially : — 

‘ There is no art,’ says Sir Thilip Sidney/ ‘ delivered unto mankind, 
tliat hatli not the works of nature for his (its) principal objecit, without 
which they could iicjt consist, and on which they so dopcjiid, as tlii.'y 
heconie actoi's and players, as it were, of what nature will have sc.t forth. 
.... 0/i/y the poet disdaining to ho lied to any suhjeeticiii, lifted uji 
with tlio vigour of lii.s own invention, dotli grow in cilect into another 
nature ; in making things either better than nature! hringctli forth or 
cpiiteanew ; forms such us never were in nature, ns the Ibirocs, Demi- 
gods, Cyclops, CLiimeras, Furies, and such like; so as lieg()elh Iniinl In- 
hand icilh nature, not inclosed within the narrow w*aiTant of Lor gifts, 
hut freely ranging witliin llu? zodiac of his own wit. Nature mjvcr 
set forth thcj work in so rich tapestry as divers pools have done ; 
noilhe*- with so pleasant rivers, fruitful trees, sweet smelling flowcjrs, 
and whatsoever else may make} tlie too much loved earth more lovely. 
Her world is brazen, the poet’s only silver and golden.’ 

Tlien he proceeds to say, in language no less solemn, true, and 
* 'Defence of Pfifsy.’ Sidney died in 1580 . 
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beautiful, that, as the skill of every artificer is manifested in 
liis idea* ‘or pncconceit of tlie work and noi in the work itself,’ 
so the greatest of all idealists is the poet and the poet only. Now 
as this ^rand cdaiin, by no mean poet, for the heroical and trans- 
cendental in ])oetry, constitutes the ablest defence of such writers 
as Spenser, and tlie best apology for the popular approbation of 
the stilted drama of Marlowe and Kyd, it is also the best exponent 
of the feelings of men like Sidney; men of all others who loved, 
and fought, and died for Gloriana, and carried the nobility, gene- 
rosity, (!hivalry of the old Romance into the commonest events 
of hodiernal life. But when Sidney fell at Zutphen, the last if 
not the brightest star in this galaxy of men fell with him — the 
old ag(j of Blizalnitli was pestered with the intrigues and selfish 
plots of noblemen and gentlemen ; the round table of Arthur 
Wcis no more; ‘ the goodliest fellowship of famous knights' was 
all iinsoldcrnMl. There was no one to exhibit in his own person 
the example's of that type so dear to Sidney and his contemjK)- 
raries. Besides, the nation was settling down to the J7th century, 
and to those sterner (juestions which nothing but the grim- 
mest realism could hop(^ to understand and determine. The high 
Imt artificial standing of the ejirlier age could not hold out against 
th(? shock : would not, even if it had not degenerated with the 
Stuarts. Thus Shakspeare in his unheroism and in his realism 
was (*xhi biting to his contemporaries the growing tendency of his 
own age. Tlu; inflexible, talmost cruel, impartiality with which 
he holds up to them the good and the evil, the weakness and the 
strength, of all men and all classes alike, the sure vengeance 
whic h overtakes misdirected but gocxl intcnitions, equally as it 
overtakes crime, the Nemesis of extravagant affections, emotions, 
actions, ])assions, thoughts, expressions; — the assertion c)f a law* 
and order in all things, as inexorable as the Tate of tlie Greek 
dramatist — which none can break and escajie punishment — the 
world as God made it and not as men's passions, partiality, 
righteousness or unrighteousness would have it — the sun and 
the rain for the unjust as wcdl as the just — innocence foiled as 
well as guilt at tlie moment of its triumph — mirth turned into 
sorrow — laughter in the n iJst of tears — light che(|ucred with dark- 
ness everywhere — wisdom defeated by folly — manhood corrupted 
by youthful dissipation — the comic hand in hand with the tragic ; 
— the drunken porter and the ..;ardcTed king — the convulsive fool 

• So that charuiing pastoral— 

* Como, live with me and ho my love,’ 

with its traiiscoiidontal images of * coral chi: p and niubor studs,' dosoribes m'Iuu 
no one has ever real isini in natiiro, but it has its oxistoiicc as certain in the amorous 
imagination of the poet as the object to whicli it was addressed. 
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and tLo heart-broken father — earth g^ibbering whilst heaven Is 
rent with ^sulphurqus and thought-executing fires' — fools and 
wii-s, innocent and guilty, high and low, kings and pickpock{*ts, 
the proud and the mean, the noble and ignoble — this is tin? 
warp and woof — the tangled web of good and evil compos in.^ 
W’hat men call the world, and set forth by Shakspeare to his 
contemporaries. With so broad and varied a theme as this — 
so terrible, pathetic, ridiculous, vulgar, and sublime, the heroic of 
Sidney is incompatible. Rather it slirinks into nothing on the 
comparison; and the life of the imaginary is less full of woii- 
ders than of the ordinary hero of every day. 

One more characteristic has to be noticed w'hich stamps 
Shakspeare especially as an JMiglishmaii, and an Englishinaii 
of the reign of Klizabeth: and this is the ^irominencc given by 
him to his female cliarac^ters, their variety, and the important pai l 
assigned to them in his dramas. It lias iieen said that, if Sha!v- 
speare paints no heroes, the women are h(?roines. If in Spen^^•r 
tlic knights fail to accomplish tin >sc enterprises which are accom- 
plished for them by the other sex; if Lina and Rritonuirt ami 
Relplnrbe arc tin* guides and the advisers of their dilFerent chans - 
pions ; if mal<* courage is unsexed except it be regulated by ])uve:>t 
devotion to women; in Shakspeare, Imogen, Ilcjrmione, and 
Desdemona stand forth in shining contrast to tlieir I’aitlde.’.s, 
wavering, and suspicious consorts. Rut in Spenser woman is litllo 
else than ideal ; slie is too good for liumaii natun^'s daily food 
and daily infirmities. Shakspeare's women an? strictly n al ; 
their very mfirmities, like tin? tears of Acrliilh's, an? not a foil, 
but an ornament to their perfections ; their failings spring fidiii 
the root of their virtu(?s. I'he criticism wliich comhnnns J)esde- 
mona and Juliet is as monstrous as it is mistaken. J'lie women 
in Shaksj)eare suffer as they suller in the world and in n^al Jile, 
because, in following the true instincts of true nature, they fall 
sacrifices to the experience, the selfishness, the caprices of the 
stronger sex. If parents are car<*I«*.ss and imperious like Ria- 
bantio, or impure and W'orldly like olil Capulet and Polonies, 
Shaks[)carc saw too well tliJit such muddy c isterns, hide? their 
corruptions as they will, cannot prevent the subtle contagion nl‘ 
their own ill-doings from staining the pure fountains of their 
hoLschold. \outh pi(?rca?s through their flimsy disgnisings with 
a sharp rnd divine instinct wholly liiddcai from thrir pinbliml 
\:s:on. V\ith the? exception of Lady Macbeth, there is no fcMiiaic 
character in Sliaksjieare which comc?s near the atrocities of lago 
or Richanl HI. The fierce natural alfc^ction of the injurc'd (>oii- 
stanie c?xcuses her oc(?asLonal c*xcess(?s ; the? weakness of Ann, 
like iho palpitating bird, is not proof against the? basilisk-lihc‘ 
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power and fascination of llicliard 11].; Miranda falls in hive at 
first sight with a being she has dressed up in her own perfec- 
tions ; even Lady Macbeth has steeled her nature above tliat of 
her sex in admiration and devotion to her liusband. Look out 
upon the world, and the same is going on every day : woman 
complying with the law of her cTcation, and man transgressing 
his. 

And as Shakspeare differs from previous dramatists in his 
conception and representation of the real, not the colourless 
ideal, of woman, he equally differs from Ben Jonson, from Beau- 
jiiont and Fletcher, with their mere animal instincts and their 
coarser delineation of the purpose and destiny of woman. Nor 
is it merely in the jiurity, refinement, and feminine grace of his 
female characters that the great dramatist so far surpasses his 
(•outemporaries ; for ‘ The V irgin Martyr ’ of Massinger, and ‘Tlie 
b'e.itliful Shephenless’ of Fletc her, though rare and unusual, have 
hoinetliing of the same <*xcellc‘n(*e ; but the wtiman’s nature and 
instincts an' in \er lost sight of by the poet. If faith, love, con- 
stancy', purity, are beautiful cjvcii in the abstract, they are more 
beautiful still in tin? concrete; and the hardness of the abstract is 
rounded olf whem they are presented to us not as fixed and iso- 
lated (|ualities or alNahsorbiiig inlluences, but in the tenderness, 
\v(*akiiess, and alternations of llesh and blood. The heroism of 
.strength may delight the horo-worshipp(‘r ; but the heroism of 
V. i'akness is far more human and attractive. The faint resolve, 
springing Jorth as a tiny blade from unpromising ground — now 
seemingly c oiiti'iidiug uiiecjually against the blast — now gaining 
unseen strength and vigour from the contest : — the moral pur- 
]iose exposed to the storm of passion and the inveiglement of 
If m])tation ; like* a frail cnaft at sea — now hidden by the waves — 
MOW apparently foundering hopelessly — then rising to the storm 
— creating in the spectator the contending tumults of pity, hope, 
and f(*ar — appealing to the strongest and inexhaustible sympathies 
in the hearts of men — those* are the triumphs of the dramatic poet. 
Anel it is in this exhibitiem of mortal strength and weakness, 
whe'the*r in man or woman, that 8haks))eare excels, e ven in 
his less complex chara tors ; whilst in the impersonation of a 
c haracter of more coiiqilex elements, such ns Cleopatra, any com- 
parison of the great iii.istcr with any writer of fiction, in ancient 
eir in ineKlerii times, would *e altogether absurd. What must 
that imagination have been that could conceive, or that power 
w'hich could .so perfectly delhieate, three such types of woman- 
kind «as Juliet, Dcsdeinoiia, and Cleopatra? Whose but his, 
who, without losing his own personality, seeing with other men .s 
eyes, and feeling with other men's feelings, understood the uni- 
versal 
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versa! heart of man, jmtl has become the tongue and voice of uni- 
versal humanity? 

But we must forbear. If there be one omission in the great 
dramatist, if we have one cause of complaint against him, it is 
his almost rigid, his Baconian, resolution not to look bc^yond the 
region of human ex])erience: /or to this remark we cannot consider 
his fairies, witches, and ghosts, his Ariel or his Caliban, as forming 
any exception. In his days, at all events, popular faith in these 
ultra-human creations accepted them as beings of this world. 
But, when we compare Shakspcarc with Spenser ; when we con- 
sider how brief is the interval separating him from Luther, how 
deeply and how recently the religious heart of England had 
been stirred ; how all her noblest sons had associated trust in 
God with loyalty to their nation and their sovereign ; we wonder 
why the poet should never have exhibited the inlliirnces of reli- 
gious faith and resignation, or so cursorily or so coldly as scarcely 
to deserve the name. Men and women are made to drain the 
cup of misery to the dregs ; but as from the depths into whieh they 
have fallen by their own w'eakness or tlie wicked nf*ss of others, 
the poet never raises them, in violation of the inexorable laws of 
nature, so neither does he ‘put a new song’ into their mouths, <»r 
any expression of confidenc*e in God’s righteous dealing. With as 
precise and har<l a liand as Lord Bacon did he sunder tlu? 
celestial from th<» terrestrial globe, the things of earth from those 
of heaven ; resolutely and stc»ndy refusing to h)ok lu’yorid ilie 
limits of this world, to borrow comfort in sullering and irijustir‘(^ 
from the life to come. 8uch expressions of faith might be out of 
place in * Macbeth,’ or ‘ Oudelia,’ or * Lear but we should have 
expected them in Uichard II. and his ejueen, in Desdemoua, 
and still more in llainlet, who had been a student at Witten- 
berg. Yet Hamlet, who had pondered more than most nir*n on 
the great questions of life and the flestiny of man, when unex- 
pectedly overtaken by death, lias nothing more t*> say than those* 
ominous words: ‘The rest is silence!’ Even the vindieatieui 
of God’s order and judgment, of which he is inaele the instru- 
ment, leaves him ns darkling as it finds him. Must we tluai 
think that the godly spirit and faitli of Luther had departed ? 
that Protestantism had failed as well as Krimanisni ? or that 
Shakspcarc, in thus ignoring the great central truth, like Bacon, 
was, like Bacon, unconsciously exhibiting the Calvinistic tend- 
ency/, the downward and disorganizing jirogrcss of liis age, by 
substituting man for God as the great centre of this univi.Tse, as 
the sole and engrossing subjcc:t of human iritercjst? 
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Aut. II . — The Descent of Man^ and Selection in Relation to Sex, 
By Charles Darwin, M.A., F.R.S., &c. 2 vols. London, 
1871. 

I N Mr. Darwin’s last work we possess at length a complete and 
thorough exposition of his matured views. He gives us 
the results of the ])atient labour of many years’ unremitting 
investigation and of the application of a powerful and acute; 
intellect, combined with an extraordinarily active imagination, 
to an unequalled collection of most varied, interesting anrl 
important biological data. In his earlier writings a certain 
reticence veiled, though it <lid not hide, his ultimate conclusions 
as to the origin of our own species; but now all possibility of 
misunderstanding or of a repetition of former disclaimers on the 
part of any disciple is at an end, and the entire and naked truth 
as to the logical consequences of Darwinism is displayed with a 
frankness which we had a right to expect from the distinguished 
author. What was but obscurely hinted in the ‘ Origin of 
»S}){*(!ics ’ is here fully and fairly stated in all its bearings and 
without disguis<*. j\Ir. Darwin has, in fact, ‘ crowned the edifice,’ 
and tlie long looked for and anxiously awaited detailed state- 
ment of his views as to the human race is now unreservedly put 
before us. 

We rise from the careful perusal of this book v/ith mingled 
feelings of admiration and flisappointment. The author's style 
is clear and attractive — clearer than in his earlier works — and his 
desire to avoid every kind of conschms misrepresentation is as 
conspicuous as ever. The number of interesting facts brought 
forward is as surprising as is the ingenuity often displayed in 
liis manipulation of them. Under these circumstances it is a 
most painful task to have to point out grave defects and serious 
shortcomings. Mr. Darwin, however, seems in his recent work 
even more than in his earlier productions to challenge criticism, 
and to have thrown out ideas and suggestions with a distinct 
view to their subsequent mmlification by others. It is but an 
act of fairness to call attention to this : — 

‘ False facts,* says Mr. Dart^nu, ‘ arc highly injurious to the progress 
of science, for they often long endure ; but false views, if snpportvil 
by some evidence, do litth liarni, as every owo tukefe a salutary pleasure 
in proving their falstmcss; and when this is done, one path towaids 
ciiTor is closed and the rc ad to truth is often at the some time opened.’ 
— Descent of Man, vol. ii. p. . 

Although we are unable to agree entirely with Mr, Darwin in 
this remark, it none the less » mtains an undoubted truth. Wc 
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rannot agree, because we feel that a false theory which keenly 
solicits the imagination, put forward by a writer widely and 
deservedly esteemed, and which reposes on a multitude of facts 
dillicult to verify, skilfully interwoven, and exceedingly hard 
to unravel, is likely to be very prejudicial to science. Never- 
theless, science cannot make progress without the action of 
two distinct classes of thinkers : the lirst consisting of men 
of creative genius, who strike out brilliant hypotheses, .and who 
m.ay be spoken of as ‘ theorizers ’ in the gooil sense of the word ; 
the second, of men possessed of the critical faculty, .and who 
test, mould into shape, perfect or destroy, the hypotheses thrown 
out by the former class. 

Obviously important as it is that there should be such 
theorizers, it is also most important that criticism should 
cle.arly point out when a theory is rc.ally proved, when it is but 
probable, and when it is a mere arbitrary liypothesis. This is 
all the more necessary if, as may often and very easily happcai, 
from being repeatedly spoken of, and being connected with cele- 
brated and influential names, it is likely to be taken for very 
much more than it is really worth. 

The necessity of caution in respect to this is chiarly shown 
by Mr. Darwin’s present work, in which ‘ sexual selection,' from 
being again and again referred to as if it had b(*en jiroved 
to be a vera cafisa, m.ay readily be .accepted as such by the 
uninstructed or careless reader. Iu)r m.any jxwsons, at first 
violently opposed through ignorance or jm'judicc^ to Mr. Darwin’s 
views, are now, with scarcely h»ss ignorance and jirejudice, .as 
strongly inclineil in their favour. 

Mr. Darwin’s recent work, supplementing .and completing, as 
it does, his earlier publications, offers a good opportunity ibr 
reviewing his whole position. We shall thus be better able 
to estimate the value of his convictions regarding the special 
subject of his present inquiry. We shall first call attention t*) 
his earlier statements, in ordew that we may sc'c whether be has 
modified his views, and, if so, how far and with what results. 
If he has, even by his own showing and .admission, been ovct- 
hasty and seriously mistaken previously, we must he the morc^ 
careful how we commit ourselves to his guidance now. We shall 
endeavour to show that Mr. Darwin’s convictions have undergone 
grave modifications, and that the; opinions adopted by him now 
are ejuite distinct from, and even subversive of, the views he^ 
originally put forth. The assignment of the law of ‘ natural 
selection ’ to a subordinate position is virtually an abandonment 
of the Darwinian theory ; for the one distinguishing fciaturc of 
that theory was the all-sufficiency of ‘ natural seh'Ctitin.* Not 

the 
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the less, however, ought we to feel grateful to Mr. Darwin for 
bringing forward that theory, and for forcing on men’s minds, by 
his learning, acuteness, zeal, jxjrsevcrance, firmness, and candour, 
a recognition of the probfibility, if not more, of evolution and of 
the certainty of tlie action of ‘ natural selection.* For though th<! 

‘ survival of the fittest * is a truth which readily presents itself to 
any one who considers the subject, and though its converse, the 
destruction of th<! least fit, was recognised thousands of years ago, 
yet to Mr. Darwin, and (through Air. Wallace’s reticence) to Mr. 
Darwin alone, is due the credit of having first brought it pro- 
minently forward and demonstrated its truth in a volume which 
will doubtless form a landmark in the domain of zoological 
science. 

We find even in the third edition of his ‘ Origin of Species’ 
the following passages : — ‘ Natural selection can act only by 
taking advantage of slight successive variations ; she can never 
tike a leap, but must advance by short and slow steps ’ (p. 214). 
Again Ik? says : — ‘ If it could be demonstrated that any complex, 
organ existed, which could not possibly have been formed by 
numerous, succ<?.s.slvc, slight modifications, my theory would 
absolutely break down, liut 1 can find out no such case’ (p. 208). 
He jidds: — 

‘ Every detail of structiiro in every living crcaturci (making some 
little allowance for the direct action of ]»hy8ioal conditions) may bo 
viewed, cither as having been of special uwi h) some ancestral form, 
or as hrjing now of special use to the descendants of this form — either 
directly, or indirectly through th(? complex laws of growth ; * and * if 
it could he proved that any part of tlio structure of auy one s])ecics 
lijid hecn formed for the exclusive gmul of another species, it would 
annihilate my theory, for such could not liave been produced through 
natural selection* (p. 220). 

It is almost im])ossiblc for Mr. Darwin to have used words 
which more thoroughly to stake the wliole of his theory on the 
non-existence or non-action of causes of any moment other than 
natural selection. For why should such a phcnoimnion ‘ anni- 
hilate his theory’? Because tl»' very essence of his theory, as 
originally stated, is to recognise only the conservation of minute; 
A'ariations directly beneficial to the creature presenting them, by 
enabling it to obtain food, cfioapc enemies, and propagate its kind. 
But once more he says : — 

‘ Wo liavo seen tliat species at auy one period are not indcfiiiitoly 
variable, and are not liiike<l togeiiier by a miiltitudo of intormediatu 
gi'adations, partly becauso the process of natural selection will always 
bo vory slow, and will act, at uny o-«o tiino, only on a very few* forma ; 
and partly bccauso tlie very process of natural selcctlou aliiKJat 
Vol, 131. — No, 261, E implies 
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implies tbo contiimal Bupplanting and extiuctioii of preceding and 
intermediate gradations.* — P. 223. 

Such are Mr. Darwin’s earlier statements. At present we 
n?acl as follows : — 

‘ I now admit, after reading the essay by Niigcli on plants, tind the 
remarks by various authors with respect to animals, moro especially 
those recently made by Professor Broca, that in the earlier editions of 
my “ Origin of Species ” I probably attributed too much to the action 
of natural selection or the survival of the fittest.’ .... ‘I had not 
formerly sulHciently considered the existence of many structures 
which appear to be, as far as %vo can judge, neither beneficial nor 
injurious ; and this I bcliovo to be one of the greatest oversights as 
yet detected in my work.’ - (‘ Descent of Man,’ vol. i. p. 152.) 

A still more remarkable admission is that in which ho 
says, after referring to the action of both natural and sexual 
selection : — 

‘ An unexplained residuum of change, perhaps a largo one, must be 
loft to the assumed action of those unhiunca ayrncies^ which occasion- 
ally induce strongly marked and abrupt deviations of structuro in our 
ilomcstic productions.’ — vol. i. p. 154. 

But perhaps the most glaring contradiction is ])rcscntcd by the 
following passage : — 

‘ No doubt man, as well as every other animal, i>rescnts structures, 
which as far as wo can judge with our little knowledge, are not now 
(if any service to him, nor have been so during any former period of 
his existence, cither in relation to his general conditions of life, or of 
one sex to the otlicr. Such structures cannot be accounted for by any 
foim of selection, or by the inherited cfiiicts of the use and disuse of 
pai’ts. Wc know, liow’cvcr, that many strange and stroiiHly nuirktjd 
peculiarities of structure occasionally app(!ar in our domesticated pro- 
ductions ; and if the unknown causers wliicli produce them were to act 
more uniformly, they >vould probably hccomo common to all the 
individuals of the species.* — vol. ii. p. 387. 

Mr. Darwin, indeed, seems now to admit the existence of 
internal, innate powers, for he goes on to say : — 

‘ Wc may hope lioreoftcr to understand something about tbo causes 
of such occasional modifications, especially through tlio study of 
monstrosities.* .... ‘In the greater number of coses wc can only 
say tliat the cause of each slight variation and of each monstrosity 
lies much more in the nature or constitution of the organism* than in the 
nature of the surrounding conditions ; though new and changed con- 
ditions cci-tainly play an important part in exciting organic changes 
of all kinds.* 

* The itslics ill the quotations from Mr. Darwin's ix)ok in this article art*, in 
iilmost all cases, our's, and not the author's. 
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Also, in ii note (vol. i. p. 2211), lie speaks of ‘ inciclcntol results 
of certain unknown differences in the constitution of the repro- 
du(^tive system.’ 

Thus, then, it is admitted by our author that we may have 
* abrupt, strongly marked’ changes, ‘neither beneficial nor in- 
jurious ’ to the creatures possessing them, produced ‘ by unknown 
agencies ’ lying deep in ‘ the nature or constitution of the organ- 
ism,’ and which, if acting uniformly, would ‘ probably ’ modify 
similarly ‘ all the individuals of a sp<*cics.’ If this is not an 
abandonment of ‘ natural selection,’ it would be difficult to select 
terms more calculated to express it. But Mr. Darwin’s admissions 
of error do not stop here. In the fifth edition of his ‘ Origin of 
Spe^cies ’ (p. 10 i) he says, ‘ Until reading an able and valuable 
article in the “North British Review ” (l8()7), I did not appre- 
tuate how rarely single variations, whether slight or strongly 
marked, could be perpetuated.’ Again : he was formerly ‘ in- 
clined to Jay much stress on the principle of protection, as 
accounting for the less bright colours of female birds’ ( ‘ Descent 
of Man,’ vol. ii. p. 198) : but now he speaks as if the correctness 
of his old conception of such colours being due to protection was 
unlikely. ‘ Is it probable,* he asks, ‘that the head of the female 
chaffinch, the crimson on the breast of the female bullfinch, 
— the green of the female chaffinch, — the crest of the female 
g(»l den -crested wren, have Jill been rendered less bright by the 
sl<iw process of selection for the sake of protection ? I cannot 
think (vol. ii. p. 176.) 

Once inon? Mr. Darwin shows us (vol. i. p. 125) how he has 
been over-hasty in attributing the development of certain struc- 
tures to reversion. He remarks, ‘ In ray “ Variations of Animals 
under Domestication” (vol. iL p. 57) I attributed the not very 
rare cases of supernumerary mammae in women to reversion.’ 
‘ But Professor Preyer states that mamm<c erratic^ have been 
known to occur in other situations, even on the back ; so that 
the force of my argument is greatly weakened or perhaps quite 
destroyed.’ 

Finally, we have a postscript at the beginning of the second 
volume of the ‘ Descent of Man ’ which contains an avowal 
more remarkable than even the passages already cited. He therein 
declares : — 

‘ I have fallen into a sorirma and unfortunate error, in relation to the 
>4cxual differenccH of animals, in "M^impting to explain what seemed to 
mo a singular coincidence in the late period of life at which the 
nccossoiy variations have arisen in many coses, and the late period 
at which sexual selection acts. The explanation given is wliolly 
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erroneous, as I Lave diwjovcrcd by working out an illustration iir 
iigmes.* 

While willingly paying a just tribute of esteem to the caniloui 
which dictated these several admissions, it would be idle to dis- 
semble, and disingenuous not to declare, the amount of distrust 
rvith which such repeated ovcivhasty conclusions and erroneous 
calculations insj)irc us. When their Author comes befon* us 
anew, as he now does, with opinions and conclusions still more 
startling, and calculated in a yet greater degree to disturb con- 
victions reposing upon the general consent of tin? majority f)f 
cultivated minds, we may well pause before we trust ourseivc's 
unreservedly to a guidance which thus again and again declares 
its own reiterated fallibility. Mr. Darwin's conclusions may be 
correct, but we feel we have now indeed a right to demand 
that they shall be proved before we assent to them ; and that 
since w’hat Mr. Darwin before declared ‘ must be,' he now 
admits not only tt) be unnecessary but untrue, we may justly 
regard with extreme distrust the num(M*ous statements and 
calculations which, in the ‘ Descent of Man,’ are avowj'dly iv- 
commended by a mere * may be.’ This is the more iiccessai y, 
as the Author, starting at first with an avowed liypj)thesis, con- 
stantly asserts it as an undoubted fact, and crlaiins for it, soiiuf- 
what in the spirit of a theologian, that it should be reccivcil as 
an artich? of faith. Thus the formidable objection to Mr. 
Darwin's theory, that the great break in the organic chain 
between man and his nearest allies, which cannot be bri(lge<l 
over by any extinct or living species, is answered simply b\ an 
ajipoal ‘to a belief in the general principh? of evolution’ (vol, i. 
}j. 200), or by a confident statement that ‘ ive have* every rvusoit 
to believe that breaks in the seri€?s are simply the ntsult of many 
forms having become extinct’ (vol. i, p. 187). So, in like 
manner, we are assured that ‘the early progenitors of man were, 
no doubt, once covered with hair, both sexes having beards; 
their ears were pointed and capable of movement ; and their 
bodies were provided with a tail, having the proper muscles ' 
(vol. i. p. 206). And, finally, we are told, with a dogmatism 
little w'orthy of a ])hilosopher, that, unless u:e wilfully close our 
eyes^ we must recognise our parentage (vol. i. p. 21f‘l). 

ITiesc are hard words ; and, even at the risk of being accusin! 
of wilful blindness, we shall now proceed, with an unbiassed 
and unprejudiced mind, to examine carefully the arguments u])oii 
which Mr. Darwins theory rests. Must we acknowledge that 
‘ man with all his noble qualities, with sympatliy w'hich feels for 
iho most debased, with benevolence which extends not only to 
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otiior men but to the humblest living creature, with his god-IiJve 
intellect which has penetrated into the movements and constitu- 
tu)n of the solar system,* must we acknowledge that man ‘ with all 
th(?sc exalted powers’ is descended from an Ascidian? Is this a 
sidentific truth resting on scientific evidence, or is it to be classed 
witli the speculations of a bygone age ? 

With regard to the Origin of Man, Mr. Darwin considers 
that both ‘natural selection’ and ‘sexual selection ' have acted. 
We need not on the present occasion discuss the action »)f 
natural selection ; but it Avill be necessary to consider that 
of ‘ sexual selection ’ at some length. It plays a very im- 
portant jiart in the ‘ descent of man,’ according to Mr. Darwin’s 
views. He maintains that we owe to it our power of song and our 
hairlessness of body, and that also to it is duo the formation and 
consc^rvation* of the various races and varieties of the human 
species. In this matter th<»n we fear wo shall have to mak(; 
some demaiKl upon our readers* patience. ‘ Sexual sel(?ction ’ is 
the corner-stone of Mr. Darwin’s theory. It occupies three- 
ibiirths of his two volumes ; and unless he has clearly c-stablished 
this ))oInt, the wiiole fabric falls to the ground. It is impossible, 
t]i(*refore, to r<*view the book without entering fully into the sub- 
j(ict, even at th(‘ risk of touching upon some points which, for 
obvious reasons, we should have preferred to pass over in silence, 

Under the head of ‘sexual selection’ Mr. Darwin includes 
two very distinct processes. One of these consists in the action 
of su])erior strength or activity, by which one male succeeds in 
obtaining possession of mates and in keeping away rivals. This 
is, inidoubtedly, a vera canm; but may be more conveniently 
reckoned as one kind of ‘natural selection’ tlian as a branch of 
‘ sexual selec-tion.’ The second process consists in alleged pre- 
f(?reiico or <*hoice, exercised freely by the female in favour of 
particular males on account of some attractiveness or beauty of 
form, colour, odour, or voice, which such males may possess. 
It Is this second kind of ‘ sexual selection ’ (and which alone 
deserves the name) that is important for the establishment of 
Mr. Darwin’s views, but its valid action has to be proved. 

Now, to prove tlie existence of such a power of choice 
Mr. Darwin brings forA'.ard a multitude of details respecting 
the sexual phenomena of animals of various classes ; but it 
is the class of birds which is mainly relied on to afford evi- 
dence in sii])nort of the ex' ’ ise of this power of clioice by 
female animals. We contend, however, that not only is the 
evidence defective (‘ven here, but that much cd his own evi- 
dence is in dircc!t opposition to his views. Wliile the iin- 
cpiestionablc fact, that male sexuil <*hani(-ters (horns, mane, 
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wattles, &c., &c.) have been developed in many cases where 
sexual selection has certainly not acted, renders it probable, 
jtriori, that the unknown cause which has operated in these 
numerous cases has operated in those instances also which' seinn 
to favour the hypothesis supported by Mr. Darwin. Still he 
contends that the greater part of the beauty and melody of the 
organic world is due exclusively to this selective process, by 
which, through countless generations, the tail of the peacock, the 
throat of the humming-bird, the song of the nightingale, and 
the chirp of the grasshopper have been developed by females, 
age after age, selecting for their mates males possessing in a more 
and more perfect degree characters which must thus liave been 
continually ami constantly preferred. 

Yet, after all, Mr. Darwin concedes in jirinciple the very p)iiil 
in dispute, and yields all for w'hich his opponents need argue, 
when he allows that beautiful and harmonious variations may 
occur spontancoiishf and at once,, as in the dark or spangled bars 
on the feathers of Hamburgh fowls (‘ Descent of Man,' vol. i. p. 
281). For what difference is there, other than mere ditfenmcc* 
of degree, between the spontaneous appearance of a ft^w beautiful 
new feathers with harmonious markings and tlu* S])ontau('()us 
appearance of a w’hole beautiful clothing like that of the Tra- 
gopans ? 

Again, on Mr. Darwin's own showing, it is manifest that 
male sexual (haracters, such as he would fain attribute to sc^xual 
selection, may arise without any such action whatever. Thus 
he tells us, ‘lliere arc breeds of the sheep and goat, in which 
the horns of tlie male differ greatly in shape from tliosi* of the 
female;’ and ‘with tortoise-shell cats, the females alone, as a 
general rule, are thus coloured, the males Ixung rusty-red’ (vol. 
i. p. 283). Now, if these cats wen* only knt)wn in a wild state, 
Mr. Darwin would certainly bring them forward amongst his 
other instances of alleged sexual selection, though we now know 
the phenomenon is not due to any such causes A mon? striking 
instance, liowever, is the following: — ‘With tlie pigeon, the 
sexes of the parent species do not ili/fcr in any (ixternal f*h.i- 
racter; nevertheless, in certain domesticated bnunls the male is 
differently coloured from the ftanale. The wattles in the Fnglisli 
carrier-pigeon and the <Top in the ])outer are more highly 
developed in the male tLm in the female and ‘ this has arisen, 
not from, but rather in opposiiion to, tlfe wishes of the breeder;’ 
which amounts to a positive dennonstration that sexual characters 
maj' arise spontaneously, and, be it noted, in the class of birds. 

The uncertainty which besets these speculations of Mr. Darwin 
is evident at every turn. What at first could be thought a 
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bettor instance of sexual selection than the light of the glowworm, 
exhibited to attract her mate ? Yet the discovery of luminous 
larvae, which of course have no sexual action, leads Mr. Darwin 
to observe : ‘ It is very doubtful whether the primary use of 
the light is to guide the male to the female ’ (vol. i. p. 345). 
Again, as to certain British field-bugs, he says : ‘If in any species 
the males had differed from the females in an analogous manner, 
we might have been justifmd in attributing such conspicuous 
colours to sexual selection with transference to both sexes ’ (vol. 
i. p. 350). As to the stridulating noises of insects (which is 
assumed to be the result of sexual selection), Mr. Darwin remarks 
of certain Ncuroptera : — ‘ It is rather surprising that both sexes 
should have the power of stridulating, as the male is winged 
and the female wingless ’ (vol. i. p. 360) ; and he is again sur- 
prised to find that this power is not a sexual character in many 
Coleoptera (vol. i. p. 382). 

Moths and butterflies, however, are the insects which Mr. 
Darwin treats of at the greatest length in support of sexual 
selection. Vet even here he supplies us with positive evi- 
dence that in ceitain cases beauty docs not charm the female. 
He tells us : — 

‘ Some fiiots, however, arc opposed to the belief that female butter- 
flies ju’efor the more beautiful mal<?s ; thus, as I have been assured by 
several observers, fresh females may frequently be seen i)aired with 
battered, faded, or dingy moles.’ — vol. i. p. 400. 

As to the Bumbycida* he adds : — 

‘ The females lie in an almost toipid states, and appear not to 
evince the least choice in regord to their partners. This is the case 
with the comiiiou silk-moth (/I. mnri). Dr. Wallace, who has had 
such imincnso experience in breeding Bomhy.n cyuthia, is convinced 
that the females evince no choice or preference. He has kept above 
300 of tluise moths living together, and has often found the most 
vigorous females mated with stunted males.’ 

Nevertheless, we do not find, for all this, any defect of colour 
or markings, for, as Mr. Alfred Wallace observes {Nature, March 
15th, 1871, p. 182), ‘ the Bombyccs arc amongst the most elegantly 
coloured of all mo*hs.’ 

Mr. Darwin gives a number of instances of sexual characters, 
such as horns, spines, &c., in beetles and other insects ; Imt 
there is no fragment of evidonte that such structures arc in any 
way due to fcininino caprice. Other structures arc dcscril)ed 
and figured which doubtless do aid the sexual act, as the claws 
of certain Crustacea ; but ihese arc often of such size and strength 
(e,g. in Callianassa and Orchestia) as to render any power of 

choice 
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c hoice on the part ol’ the female in the highest degree in- 
credible. 

Similarly with the higher classes, i.c. Fishes, Reptile's, and 
Beasts, we have descriptions and representations of a number of 
sc^xual peculiarities, but no evidence whatever that sucdi eharaeters 
arc due to female selection. Often we have statements which 
conflict strongly with a belief in any such action. Thus, e.//., 
Mr. Darwin quotes Mr. R. Buist, Superintendent of h^ishcries, 
as saving: that male salmon 

•c O 

‘ Arc constantly ligliting and tearing eacli otliei* on the spawniug- 
beds, and many so injure cjaoli otlicr as to cause the death of numbcii s, 
many being scon swimming near tlui banks of the river in a state 
of exhaustion, and appai-ently in n dying state.’ . . . ‘ Tlio kec|x;r of 
Stonnontficld found in the norftierii Tyne about HOO dead salmon, all 
of which with one exception \v< re males ; and he was convinced that 
they had lost their lives bj’ liglding.* — vol. ii. p. d. 

The female’s choice must here be much limited, anil the only 
kind of sexual selection which can operate is that first kind, de- 
termined by combat, which, we before observed, must rather be 
ranked as a kind of ‘natural selection.’ lOven witii regard t<# 
this, however, wc may well hesitate, when Mr. Darwin tells us, 
as he does, tliat seeing the habitual contests of the males, ‘ it is 
surprising that they have not generally become, through tlie 
effects of sexual selection, larger and stronger tlian the females 
and this the more as ‘ the mah*s suHer from their small size,’ 
being ‘liable to be devoured by tlie females of their own species * 
(vol. ii. p. 7). The cases cited by our Author with regard to 
fishes, do not even tend to jirove tin* existence of sexual seli^c- 
tion, and the same may lx; saiil as to the numerous rletails given 
by him about Reptiles and Amphibians. Nay, rather the facts 
are hostile to his views. Thus, he says himself, ‘It is sur- 
prising that frogs and toads should not have acipiired more 
strongly-marked sexual differences; for though cold-blocxled, 
their passions are strong ’ (vol. ii. p. 2(3). But he eites a fact, 
than which it would be diflicult to llnd one? less favourable to 
his cause. He adds: ‘Dr. Giinther informs me tliat he has 
several times found an unfortunate female toad dead and smo- 
thered from having been so closely embraced by three or four 
males.’ If female selection was diflicult in the case of the 
female salmon, it must be admitted to have been singularly 
infelicitous to the female toad. 

We will now notice some facts brought forward by Mr. 
Dm win with regard to beasts. And first, as t() the existoiice of 
choice on the part of the females, it may be noted that ‘Mr. 
Rienkiron, the greatest breeder of race-horses in the worbl, says 

that 
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that stallions are so frequently capricious in their choice, rejecting: 
one marc and without any apparent c.ause taking: to another, 
that various artifices have to ])e habitually used.’ ‘ He has never 
hnown a mare to reject a horse f thoug^li this has occurred in 
Mr. Wright's stable. 

Some of the most marked sexual characters found amongst 
mammals, are those which exist in apes. These are abundantly 
noticed by Mr. Darwin, but his treatment of them seems 
to show his inability to bring them within the scope of his 
theory. 

It is well known that certain apes are distinguished by the 
lively colours or peculiarities as to hair possessed by the males, 
while it is also notorious that their vastly superior strength of 
b{)dy and length of fang, w^ould render resistance on the ])art 
<»f the female difficult and perilous, even were we to adopt the 
utterly gratuitous supposition, that at seasons of sexual excite- 
ment the female shows any disposition to coyness. Mr. Darwin 
has no facts to bring forwanl to prove the exercise of any 
choice on the part of female apes, but gives in support of his 
views the folhnving remarkable passage; — 

‘ jlfiist wc attribute to nuirc puriiuseless variability in the iimlc all 
tlicso apiionclagcs of hair and skin It cannot be denied that this is 
lM).ssiblo; for, with many doiiiosticutcd qiiudriqxHls, e(n-tain eharaetc.Ts, 
ii]>parcutly not derived through reversion from auy wild ])aroiit-ti>rm, 
JuiYo appijarod in, and arc coiiiincd to, the males, or arc more largely 
d(?velox)ed in them than in the females, - -for instance, the hiinq) in the 
male zcbu-cattle of India, the tail in fat-tailed nuns, the arched outline 
of the forehead in the males of several bn'cds of sJieep, the mane in 
the ram of an African breed, and, lastly, the mane, long hairs on the 
liindor legs, and the <lowln[) in the male alone of the llerbura goat.’ — 
vol. ii. p. 284. 

If these are due, as is probable, to simple v.ar lability, then, 
he adds, — 

‘ It would ai>pcar rt^asonablc to extend tho siune view to the many 
analogous eliaraetcrs oeeiirring i’l animals under a state of nature. 
N(jverthclcss I cannot persuade myself that this view is ap^dicable in 
many cases, as in that of tlie extraordinary develoximcnt of jiair on 
the throat and fore-kgs of Mio male Amuiotragus, or of tliti immense 
beard of tho Pithecia (moidvoy).’ — vol. ii. X). 285, 

Hut one naturally asks, Why not? Mr. Darwin gives no 
reason (if such it may be c.^ucd) beyond that implied in the 
gratuitous use of the epithet ‘ x^ui'poselcss * in tho x^ussage cited, 
and to which wc shall retuni. 

In the lihesus monkey the female appears to be more vividly 
coloured than the male ; therefore Mr. ])urwiii infers (groumliiig 

his 
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his inferenco on alleged phenomena in birds) that sexual sehie- 
tion is renersed^ and that in this case the male selects. This 
hypothetical reversifin of a hypothetical process to meet an 
exceptional case will appear to many rash indeed, when they 
reflect that as t(j teeth, whiskers, general size, and superciliary 
ridges this monkey ‘ follows the common rule of the male 
excelling the female * (vol. ii. p. 294). 

To turn now to the class on which Mr. Darwin especially 
relies, we shall find that even Hlrds supply us with numerous 
instances which conflict with his hypothesis. Thus, speaking 
of the battling of male waders, our author tells us: — ‘Two 
W’ere seen to be thus engaged for half an hour, until one got 
hold of the liead of the other, which would have been killed 
had not the observer interfered ; the female all the time looking 
on as a (|uiet spectator’ (vol. ii. p. 41). As these battles must 
take place generjilly in the absence of spectators, their doubtless 
fre(|ucntly fatal terminatir)n must limit greatly the power of 
selection Mr. Darwin attributes to the hnnales. Tlu? same limit 
is certainly imposed in the majority of Gallinaceous birds, the 
cocks of which fight violently ; and there can be little doubt 
but that, as an almost inviiriablc rule, the victorious birds mate 
with the comparatively passive hens. 

Again, how can we explain, on Mr. Darwin’s hypothesis, the 
existenee of distinguishing male sexual marks, whore it is 
the male and not the female bird which selects? Y«»t the wild 
turkey-cock, a distinguished bird enough, is said by Mr. Darwin 
(vol. ii. p. 207) to be courted l^y the females; and he quotes (vol. 
ii. p. 120) Sir R. Heron as saying, ‘that with peafowl, the firat 
ndvariccs are always made by tlie female.’ And of the caper- 
cailzie lie says, ‘the fcnnales flit rt>uinl the male while lie is 
parading, and solicit his attention.’ 

But though, of course, the sexual instinct always seeks its grati- 
fication, does the female ever select a particular pliiiiiage ? The 
strongest instance given by Mr. Darwin is as follows: — 

‘ Sir Ii. Heron during many years kept an account of the habits of 
the jx afowl, which ho bred in larg<; iiiuiilxjrs. Ho states that tlio lu^ns 
have frf;qu(;ntly great ju’ofcrorico for a ]mrticnlar pcacnrrk. They wore 
all so fond of an old pied cock, that one year, when he was confined 
though still in view, they were <ronstantly asseinhled ch>so to the 
troll ice-walls uf his prison, and would not sufier a japanned peacock to 
touch them. On his hoiiig let ()iit in the autumn, the oldest of the 
hens instantly courted him, and was successful in her courtship. The 
nexf year he ivas shut up iu a stable, and then the lions all courted liis 
r’\al. This i ival was a japanned or hluf^k-winged piiaeock, which to 
our eyes is a more beautiful bird than the common kind.'— -vol. ii. 

ll'J. 
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Now no one disputes as to birds showing preferences one for 
another, but it is quite a gratuitous suggestion that the pied 
plumage of the venerable paterfamilias was the charm which 
attracted the opposite sex ; and even if such were the case, it 
would seem (from Mr. Darwin’s concluding remark) to prove 
cither that the peahen’s taste is so different from ours, that the 
peacock's plumage could never have been developed by it, or 
(if the taste of tliese peahens was different from that of most 
peahens) that such is the instability of a vicious feminine 
caprice, that no constancy of coloration could be produced by 
its selective action. 

Mr. Darwin bases his theory of sexual selection greatly on the 
fact that the male birds display the beauty of their plumage with 
elaborate parade and many curious and uncouth gestures. But 
this display is not exclusively used in attracting and stimulating 
the hens. Thus he admits that ‘ the males will sometimes display 
their ornaments when not in the presence of the females, as occa- 
sionally occurs with the gnmse at their balz-places, and ns may 
be notic(*d with tlie peacock ; this latter bird, however, evidently 
wishes for a specitator of some himl^ and will show off his finery, 
as 1 have oftcui seen, Indore poultry or even pigs’ (vol. ii. p. 8G). 
Again, as to the brilliant linpicola crocea^ Sir R. Sohomburgk 
says : ‘ A male was cajicring to the apparent delight of several 
others* (vol. ii. p. 87). 

From the fact of ‘display’ Mr. Darwin concludes that ‘it 
is obviously probable that the females ap})rcciate the; beauty of 
their suitors’ (vol. ii. p. 111). Our Author, however, only ven- 
tures to call it ‘probable,’ and he significantly adds: ‘It is, 
however, difficult to obtain direct evidence of their capacity to 
appreciate beauty.’ And again he says of the hen bird : ‘ It is not 
probable that she consciously deliberates ; but she is most excited 
or attracted by the most beautiful, or melodious, or gallant males’ 
(vol. ii. p. 123). No doubt the plumage, song, &c., all play their 
parts in aiding the various processes of life ; but to stimulate the 
sexual instinct,* even supposing this to be the object, is one thing 
— to supply the occasion for the exercise of a power of choice is 
(juite another. Certainly we cannot admit what Mr. Darwin 
affirms (vol. ii. p. 124), iliat an ‘ even occasional prcfercnc<» by 
the female of the more attractive males would almost certainly 
lead to their jnodIficati('u.’ 

A singular instance is gi^. a by Mr. Darwin (vol. ii. p. Ill) 
in support of his view, on the authority of Mr. J. Weir. It is 
that of a bullfincli wliuh constantly attacked a reed-bunting, 
newly put into the aviary ; and this attack is attributed to a sort 
of jealousy on the part of the blackheadcd bullfinch of the black 
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head of the bunting. Rut the bullfinch could hardly be aware 
of the colour of the top of its own head ! 

Mr. Wallace accounts for the brilliant colours of cater- 
pillars and many birds in another way. The caterpillars 
which are dist.asteful must have gained if ‘ some outward sign 
indicated to tlieir would-be destroyer that its prey was a 
disgusting morsel.’ As to birds, he believes that brilliance ol 
plumage is developed where not hurtful, and that the generally 
more sober plumage of the hens has been produced by natural 
selection, killing off the more brilliant ones exposed during 
incubation to trying conditions. 

Xow as Mr. Wallace disposes of Mr. Darwin’s views by his 
objections, so Mr. Darwin’s remarks tend to refute Mr. Wallace’s 
positions, and the result si‘cnns*to point to the existence of sc^ine 
unknown innate and internal lavv which determines at the same 
time both coloration and its transmission to either or to both 
sexes. At the same time these authors, indeed, show the harmauj/ 
of natural laws and jirocesses one with another, and tlieir mutual 
interaction and aid. 

It cannot b(^ pretended tliat there is any evidence for sexual 
selection except in the class of Birds. Certain of the ])]ieno- 
mena which Mr. Darwin geiKTally attributes to such sele« ti(»ri 
must be du(', in some other classes, to other causes, and there is 
no proof that sexual selection acts, ccca amongst birds. 

Rut in other classes, as we have seen, sexual charact(»rs are as 
marked as they are in the feath<?red group. Mr. Darwin, indeed, 
argues that birds select, and assumes that their sexual cliarac- 
ters have been jiroduccd by such sexual selection, and that, 
therefore, the sexual cliar«acters of beasts have been similarly 
evolved. Rut we may turn the argument round and sav 
that sexual characters not less strongly marked exist in 
many beasts, reptiles, and insects, wdiicli cliaractcrs (ann(»t 
be due to sexufil selection; that it is, therefore, probabb* flic 
sexual characters of birds are m)t due t«> sexual si'lei’fiiin 
cither, but that some unknown internal <au!»e has ctpially 
operated in each case. Tlu? matter, indeed, stands thus : 
Of animals possessing sexual cliarac;ters there are soini* in 
which sexual selection c annot have acted ; others in which it 
may possibly have acted ; others again in which, according to 
Mr. Darwin, it has certainly acted. It is a somcAvhat singular 
conclusion to deduce from this that sexual selection is tlic one 
universal cause of sexual charact<Ts, when similar eflects to those 
which it is supposed to cause take place in its absence. 

But, indeed, what are tlic data on whicli Mr. Darwin relics 
as regards birds? As before saiil, they are ‘display’ by tbe 
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males, the ‘greater brilliancy and ornamentation of these,’ and 
the ‘ occasional preference ’ by females in confinement for 
particular males. Is there here any sufficient foundation for such 
a superstructure? In the first place, in insects, e,ff, butterflies, 
w(j have often many brilliant males crowding in pursuit of a 
single femah*. \et, as Mr. Wallace justly observes, ‘Surely the 
male who finally obtains tlie female will be either the most 
vigorous, or tlic strongest- winged, or tlie most patient — the one 
who tires out or beats off tlie rest.* Similarly in birds strength 
and p<M\severance will, no doubt, generally reward the suitor 
possessing those cpialities. Doubtless, also, this will generally 
l)e the most beautiful or most melodious ; but this will simply 
b(^ because extra beauty of plumage, or of song, will accompany 
snpereminent vigour of constitution and fulness of vitality. 
What has been before said as to the fierce combats of cock- 
birds must be borne in mind. 

Hut that internal spontaneous powers are sufficient to produce 
all the most varied or bizarre sexual characters whii^h ain birds 
exhibit, is actually demonstrated by the class of insects, espe- 
cially caterpillars whicli from their sexless undeveiopi'd state 
ran have nothing to do with the kind of selection Mr. Darwin 
advocates. Vet amongst caterpillars we not only find some 
ornamented with spots, bands, stripes, and curious patterns, 

‘ perfectly definite in character and of the most brilliantlv 
<‘ontrast(*<l hues. W c. liavi; also many ornamental appendages ; 
beautiful fleshy tubcrcl(?s or tentacles, hard spines, beautifully 
coloured hairs arranged in tufts, brushes, starry clusters, or long 
pencils, and horns on the head and tail, either single or double, 
jioiiited or clubbed.* Mr. Wallace adds, ‘ \ow if all these 
beautiful and vari(Ml ornaments can be produced and rendered 
constant in each species by some unknown cause quite inde- 
pendent of sexual selecticui, why cniiiiot the same cause produce 
the colours ami many of the ornaments *)f ])erfeet insects;’ — we 
may also add, the colours and ornaments of all other animals, 
including birds ? 

There is, however, another reason which induces Mr. Darwin 
to accept sexual selection ; Jind it is probably this which, in his 
jnind, mainly gives importaiici' to the facts mentioned as to the 
plumage and motions of birds. He says of ‘display,’ ‘ It is 
incredible that all Jiis ilf.qrlay should be purposeless’ (voJ. ii. 
}). 399); and again (vol. ii. p, 93), he declares that any one who 
ilenies tliat the female Argus pheasant c*aii appreciate the refined 
beauty of the plumage of her *. ate, ‘ will Ik; compelled to admit 
that the extraordinary attitudes assumed by the male during the 
act of courtship, by which the wonderful beauty of his plumage 
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IS fully displayed, are purposeless ; and this is a c'oriclusion 
which I for one will never admit.’ It seems then that it is this 
imaginary necessity of attributing* purposelessness to acts, which 
determines Mr. Darwin to attribute that peculiar and sjieclal pur- 
})ose to birds’ actions which he does attribute to them. But surely 
this difficulty is a inc're chimirra. Let it be granted that the female 
does not select ; yet the display of the male may be useful in 
supplying the necessary degree of stimulation to her nervous 
system, and to that of the male. Pleasurable sensation, perhaps 
very keen in intensity, mtay thence result to both. There would 
be no difficulty in suggesting yet other purposes if we were to 
ascend into higher speculative regions, Mr. Darwin has given 
us in one place a very remarkable passage ; he? says : — 

‘ With respect to female birds feeling a pre.ferenec for particular 
males, we must bear in miud that we can judge of choice being exerted, 
only by idacing oiii-selvcs in imagination in the Siimc position. If an 
inhabitant of another planet were to lichold a niimher of young rustics 
at a fair, courting and (juarrolling over a pretty girl, like birds at one 
of their places of a.ss(?mhlagt‘, lie would he able to iniVr that she liad 
the power of choice only by observing the eagerness of the wooers 
to please her, and to display their finery.’ — vol. ii. p. 122. 

Now here it must be observed that, as is often the case, Mr. 
Darwin assumes the very point in dispute, iirib*ss lie means hv 
^ power of choice’ mere freedom of physical power. If Ik* moans 
an internal, mental faculty of choice, then tin; observer could 
attribute such p>wcr to the girl only if he had reason to attribute 
to the rustics an intellectual and moral nature similar in kind to 
that w’hich he possessed himself. Suih a similarity of nature 
Mr. Darwin, of course, does attribute to rational beings ami to 
brutes; but those who do not agree with him in tliis wouhl 
require other tests than the presence of ornaments, and tin* per- 
formance* of antics and gestures unaccompanied by any evidence 
of the faculty of articulate speech. 

Such, then, is the nature of the evidcnci* on wliicli .sexual 
selection is supposed to rest. To us the action of sexual selec- 
tion scarcely seems more than a possibility, the evidence rarclv 
raising it to probability. It cannot be a ‘sufficient cause’ to 
account for the phenomena which it is iiitend(*d to explain, nor 
<*an it even claim to be taken as a vera causa at all. Vet Mr. 
Darwin again and again spi'aks as if its r<*ality and cogency 
were indisputable. 

As to the alleged action of natural selection on our own 
spoci(?s we may mention two points. 

First, as to the absence of hair. I’his is a character which 
Mr. Darwin admits cannot be accounted for by ‘ natural sclec- 
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tion,’ because manifestly not bencbcial ; it is therefore attributed 
tr» ‘ sexual selection,’ incipient man being supposed to have 
c;hosen mates with less and less hairy bodies; and the possi- 
bility of such action is thought by Mr. Darwin to be supported 
by the fact that certain monkeys have parts of the body naked. 
Yet it is a fact that the higher apes have not this nakedness, 
or have it in a much smaller degree. 

Secondly, as to the racers of mankind, Mr. Darwin’s theory, 
indeed, requires the alternation of constancy and c.apricc to 
account for the selection and the conservation of marked varieties. 
In order tliat each rjice may possess and preserve its own 
ideal standard of beauty we require the truth of the hypothesis 
that ‘certain tastes may in the course of time become inherited;’ 
and yet Mr. Danvin candidly admits (vol. ii. p. 333) : ‘ I know 
of no evidence in favour of this belief.’ On the other hand, 
he says (p. 370), As soon as tribes exposed to different con- 
ditions came to vary, ‘ eaeli isolated tribe would form for itself 
a slightly different standard of l)eautv,’ which ^ would gradually 
and inevitably be increased to a greater and greater degree.’ 
}5ut why have not the numerous tribes of North American 
Indians diverged from each other more conspicuously, inhabit- 
ing, as they do, such diffc?rcnt climate's, and surrounded by such 
tliverse conditions? 

Again, far from each race being bound in the trammels of its 
own features, all cultivated liluropeans, wlujther Celts, Teutons, 
or Slaves, agree in admiring the Hellenic ideal as the liighest 
type of human beauty. 

We may now pass on the peculiarities of man’s bodily 
frame, and the value and signification of the resemblances pre- 
sented by it to the various structures which are found to exist 
in lower members of the animal kingdom. 

Mr. Darwin treats us to a very interesting account, not only of 
man’s anatomy, but also of the habits, diseases, and parasites 
(internal and external) of man, together with the process of 
his development. He points out (vol. i. p. 11) not only 
the close similarity even of cerebral structure between man 
and apes, but also how the same animals arc ‘ liable to many 
of the same non-contagious diseases as we are ; thus Rengger, 
who carefully observed for a long time the Cchiis Azarre in 
its native land, lound b. liable to catarrh, with the usual 
symptoms, and which when often recurrent, led to consump- 
tion. These monkeys suffered also from ajicplexy, inflamma- 
tion of the bowels, and in the eye. The younger 

ones, when shedding their milk-teeth, often died from fever. 
Medicines pr4)duccd the rainr effect on them as on us. Many 

kinds 
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Iviiids of monkeys have «a strong taste for tea, cofl’ee, and 
spirituous liquors; they will also, as I have myself seen, smoke 
tobacco with pleasure.’ He also tells us of baboons which, after 
taking too much beer, ‘on the following morning iverc very cross 
and dismal, held tlieir aching heads with both hands, and wore 
a most pitiable expressitm: when beer or wine was olTcred 
them, thev turned away with disgust, but relished the juice of 
lemons.’ He notices, besides, the process of development in man 
with the transitory resemblances it exhibits to the iininatnre condi- 
tions of other animals, and he mentions certain muscular abnor- 
malities. 

Mr. Darwin also brings forward an ol)servation of Mr. Woolner, 
the sculptor, ns to a small projection of the helix or outermost 
fold of the human car, which projection ‘ we may safely ct)n- 
clude ’ to be ‘ a vestige of formerly pointed ears — which occ*a- 
sionally reappears in man’ (vol. i. p. 28). \Vrv many other 
interesting facts are noted which it would be snpernuoiis licrc 
to recapitulate. It is, however, in connexitm with inan’s bodily 
striK^ture and its resemblances that we have observc’d slight 
errors on the part of ]\lr. Darwin, which it may be as well to 
])oint out; tliough it sliould be borne in mind that he does not 
profess to be in any sense an anatomist. Thus, at vol. i. ]). 
he mistakes the snpra-condyloid foramen of the huiiieriis for tlie 
inter-condyloid juM-foration. Did the former condition fretjuenlly 
occur in man — as, tlirough this mistake, he asserts — it would he 
rciiharkable indeed, as it is fudy found in the lower monkeys ami 
not in tlio higher. A more singidar mistake is that of tin? malar 
bone for the premaxilla (vol. i. p. 121). 

To return to the bodily and other c haracters ennmcTated at 
such length by Mr. Darwin. Tlic^y !nay, and doid)tless they 
will, produce a considerable effect on readers wlio are not anat(»- 
mists, hilt in fact the whole and sole* result is to show that man 
?s an animal. That he is sneh i.s denied by no oii(\ but has been 
taught and accepted since the time of Aristotle. We remem Ixu- 
on one occasion meeting at a dinner-tahlc! a clever medical man 
of materialistic views. lie stnmgly impressc'd the minds i»f 
soincj laymen ]ni*sent Ijy an elaborate* stateinc'nt of the menial 
phenomena billowing upon diffircuit injnri<*s, or diseased con- 
ditions of diffcirent parts of the brain, until one of tlie number 
remarked as a climax, ‘Y(*s; and when the brain is entirely 
removed the mental phenomena cease altogctber * — the previous 
observations having only brought out vividly wliat no one 
denied, viz., that during tliis life a certain integrity cif bodily 
struc-ture is requisite for flu? due exercise of the jnental jiower.s. 
Th’ts Mr. Danvin s remarks are merely an elaborate statenic'iit <jf 

what 
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wliiit all admit, namely, that man is an animal. They further 
imply, however, that he is no more than an animal, aii(j that the 
mode of oripfinof his visible bein^ must be tlie mode of his orijjin 
as a w'hole — a conclusion of which we should not question the 
lepfitimacy if we could accept Mr. Darwin’s views of man’s 
mental powers. 

All that can be said to be established by our author is, that if 
the various kinds of lower animals have been evolved one from 
the other by a jiroccss of natural generation or evolution, then 
it becomes hij^ldy probable a priori that man’s body has been 
similarly evolved ; but this, in such a case, becomes ecjually pro- 
bable from the admitted fact that he is an animal at all. 

The evidence for such a process of evolutir>n of man’s body 
amounts, however, only to an a priori probability, and mipht be 
reconciled with another mode of origin if there were suflicient 
reason (of another kind) to justify a belief in such other mode of 
origin. Mr. Darwin says : — ‘It is only our natural prejudice, 
and that arrojjanee which made our fonjfatUers »l(*(‘lare that they 
were <lescended from demi-j;o<ls, which leads us to demur to this 
conclusion’ (vol. i. p. d2). Hut this is not the case; for many 
d<*mur to his rom liisiori l)<*caiis(‘ tliey believe tliat to accept his 
view would he to contradict other truths which to them are far 
more evident. 

He also makes the startling assertion that to take any other 
view than his as to man's origin, ‘is to admit that our own struc- 
ture and that of all the aninuils around us, is a mere snare laid to 
<'ntrap our jiulj;inent ’ (vol. i. p. 32). Mr. Darwin is, we arc 
q»iite sure, far enouitli from pretend lii" that he has exhausted tlie 
possibilities of the case, and yet ctmld anythin^ but a conviction 
that the whole field had been explored exbaustively, justify such 
an assertion ? If. without sindi a eoiivictitm. it were permissible so 
to dojrinatize, every tlieorizer wlu> had attained t»» a plausible 
explanation of a set of plu noinena iiii^ht e(|unily make use of 
the assertion, and s!iy, until a Ix’tter explanation was found, that 
to doubt him would lx* to attribute dupli«’ity to the Almighty. 

In tracing man’s origin Mr. Darwin is again betrayed into 
slight inaccuracies. 'I'lnis, in • ombating the position, advanced 
ill this ‘Review,’* that the liands of apes hail been preformed 
(with a view to man) in a condition of perfection beyond their 
ikxhIs, he says : — 

‘ On the oouhnry, T sc ' no reaRon io doubt that a more perfectly 
construe W hand wmild have • u an advantage to them, provuhxl, 
and it is important to note this, that tlieir liaiuls hud not thus lieon 

• See lU . .ew/ April, ISCS, p. 392, 

Vol. 131.— 2\ro. 201 . F 
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rondcrcil less well ada])tcd for climbing trees. Wc may suspect tliut a 
perfect hand would have been disadvantageous for climbing ; as the most 
arboreal monkeys in the world, niuncly Atclos in America and 
Ilylobates in Asia, cither have their thumbs much reduced in size and 
even rudimentary, or their lingers pai*tially coherent, so that their 
hands ai*e converted into gnisping-hooks.* — vol. i. p. 140. 

In a note, Mr. Darwin refers to the Syndactyle Gibbon as having 
two of tile digits coherent. But these digits are not, as he sup- 
poses, digits of the hand but toes. Moreover, though doubtless 
the Gibbons and spider-monkeys arc* admirably organized for 
their needs, yet it is plain tliat a well-developed thumb is no im- 
pediment to climbing, for the strictly .arboreal Lemurs arc excieed- 
iiigly well furnislied in this respect. Again he says (vol. i. p. 143) 
of the Gibbons, that they, ‘without having been taught, can walk 
or run upright with tolerable (|uickness, though they move awk- 
wardly, and much less securely than man.' This is a little mis- 
leading, inasiuiieh as it is not stated that this upright progression 
is eflected hy placing the enormously long anus behind the head 
or holding them out backwards as a balance in progression. 

We have already seen that Mr. Darwin tries to account ibr 
man's hairlessness hy the help of ‘sexual sehretion.’ He also, 
however, sjieculates as to the possibility of his having lost it 
through heat of climate, saying: — ‘Klephants and rliinociuoses 
arc almost hairless ; and as certain extinct spiudes which fornuM ly 
Jived under an arctic climate were cf)verofl with Jong wool or 
hair, it would almost appear as if the existing species of both 
genera had lost their hairy covering from exposure to hi*at ' 
(vol. i. p. 1 18). 

This afibrds us a good example of hasty and incoiulusive 
speculation. Surely it would he as rational to suppose that tlie 
arctic species had r/ahicd their coats as that the tropical species 
had lost theirs. But over-hasty f conclusions are, we regret to 
say, the rule in Mr. Darwin's specculatioiis as to man's genealogy. 
Hf; carriers that genealogy bac k to some anciemt form of animal 
life somewhat like an existing larval Asriditan ; and ho clocks this 
on the strength of the observations of Kowalcrvsky and KuppfcT. 
He assumes at once that the similarities of structure which those 
observers detected arc due to dcrsccnt instead of to indeperndent 
similarity of evolution, though the latter inode of origin is at 
least possible*,^ and can hardly be considered iinproliabic wlicrii 
wc redect cm the close similarity independently induced in the 
eyes of fishes and cephalopods, 

* Soe ProAssor Kollcston’s * Address at the LivtTjMwI -Meeting of llie liritisli 
Association, lb 70.* 
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Quite recently, however, observations have been published by 
T)r. Donitz,* which render it ne(?essary, at tiie least, to pause and 
l econsider the question before fulmitting the Ascidian ancestry of 
the Vertebrate sub-kingdom. 

We now come to the consideration of a subject of great 
importance — namely, that of man’s mental powers. Are they, 
as Mr. Darwin again and again affirms that they are,T diflerent 
<}n]y in degree and not in kind from the mental powers of brutes? 
As is so often tlie case in discussions, the ernn* to be combated 
is an implied negation. Mr. Darwin implies and seems to 
assume that when two things have certain ebaracters in common 
there can be nf) fundamental difference between them. 

To avoid ainbiguity and obscurity, it may be well lien^ to 
state plainly c*ertain very elementary matters. The ordinary 
antecedents and concomitants of distinctly felt sensations may 
exist, with all their physical consequences, in the total absence 
of intellectual cognizance, as is shown by the well-kiuiwn fact, 
that when through fracture of the spint! the lower limbs of a man 
an; utterly depriv(*d of the power of feeling, the foot may never- 
thel<»ss withdraw it.s(‘lf from tickling just as if a sensation was 
consciously felt. Amongst lower animals, a decapitat'd frog 
W'ill join its Jjind feet together to j)usli away an irritating object 
just as an uninjured animal will do. Here we have roadj listed 
aetions resulting from stimuli whicli normally produce simsa- 
tion, but occurring under conditions in whieli cerebral action 
does not take* place. Did it take place we should have sensa- 
tions, but by no means necessarily intellectual action. 

‘Sensation’ is not ‘tliought,’ ami no amount of the former 
would constitute the most rudimentary condition of the latter, 
though sensations supply the conditions for the existence of 
‘thought’ or ‘ knowIe*lge.’ 

Altogether, wc may idearly distinguish at least six kinds of 
action to which tlu; nervous system ministers : — 

I. Tliat in which impressions received result in appropriate 
movements without the intc-i mention of sensation or thought, as 
in the eases of injury above given. (This is the reflex action of 
the nervous system.) 

II. That in which stimuli from without result in sensations 
through the agency of which their due effects arc wrought out. 
{Sensation.) 


* Roe * Journal fur Anaioinie und Plivsiolopio.’ cMitod Iw Koichertaud Dulniis. 
Jterliii. 

t ‘There is no fniidanienlal differeiire betwoeu man and the hiaher niamiuals in 
their mental lacultic.'.’ — {icnit ojWua^ v.j’,. i. p, :J5. 
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111. That in which impressions received result in sensations 
which pi VC rise to the observation of sensible objects. — Sensible' 
perception. 

]y. That in which sensations and perceptions continue to 
coalesce, agglutinate, and combine in more or less complex 
aggregations, according to the laws of the association of sensible 
perceptions. — Association. 

The abovtj Jour gniups contain only indeliberate operiitions,. 
consisting, as they <lo at the best, but of mere presentative sensible 
ideas in no way implying any rellecttivc <>r represaUative facult}’. 
Such actions minister to and J’orin Lfstinct. Ih^sides these, we 
niav distinguish two other kinds of mental action, namely ; — 

V. I’liat in which sensations and sensible perceptions are 
reflected on by thcuight and recognised as our own and we our- 
selves recognised by ourselves as afTected and perceiving. — Scll- 
consciousness. 

VI. That in which we reflect upon our sensations or perceptions, 
and ask what they are and why they are. — Ileason. 

These two latter kinds of action arc deliberate operations, per- 
formed, as they arc, by means of representative id(*as implying 
the use of a nfevtirr rfpresmtatire faculty. Such actions distin- 
guish the itiiolicrt <»r rational J’aculty. Now, we ns.sert that 
possession in peri'octipn of all the first four (presentntivr) kinds 
of action by no means implies tlie poss(‘ssion of th(» Ia.st two 
{representative) kinds. All persons, we think, must admit the 
truth of the following proposition: — 

Two faculties are distinct, not in degree but in hind, if we 
may possess the one in pericction without tliat fact implying that 
W'c pos.sess the other also. Still more will this be the case if tin* 
two faculties tend to increase in an inverse ratio. Vet this is 
the distinction between the instinefire and the intel/ectnal parts of 
man's nature. 

As to animals, we fully .admit that they may possess all the 
first four groups of actions — that they may have, so to speak, 
mental images of sensible objects combined in all degrees of 
complexity, as governed by the Jaws of association. VVo deny 
to them, on the other hand, the possession of the last two kinds 
of mental action. VVe deny them, that is, the power of reflecting 
on their own existence or of enijuiring into the nature of <il)je< ts 
and their causes. VVe ileriy that they know that they know or 
Know themselves in knowing. In other words, we deny them 
reason. The possession of the presentativo Jaenlty, as nliove ex- 
plained, in no wav iinjilies that of the reflective faculty; nor 
lines any amount of direct o])eration imply tin? power of asking 
the reflective question before mentioned, as to ‘ what ’ and ‘ why.' 

According 
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According to our definition, then, given above, tbe faculties of 
men and those of other animals differ in kind ; and brutes low in 
the scale supply us with a good example in support of this dis- 
tinctness ; for it is in animals generally admitted to be wanting 
in reason — such as insects (c. //. the ant and the bee) — that 
we have the very summit and perfection of instinct made 
known to us. 

We will shortly examine Mr. Darwin’s arguments, and see if 
he can bring forward a single instance of brute action implying 
the existence in it of the representative reflective power. Before 
doing so, however, one or two points as to the conditions of the 
controversy must be noticed. • 

In the first ])lace, the position which we maintain is the one 
in possession — that whiih is <*oininendod to us by our intuitions, 
by ethical considerations, and by religious teaching universally. 
The onus prohandi should surely thc^refore rest with him who, 
attacking the ac^cepted ])osition, maintains the essential similarity 
and fundamental identity of powers the effects of which are so 
glaringly diverse. Vet Mr. Darwin c|uietly assumes the whole 
point in dispute*, by asserting idemtity of intnition where there is 
identity of sensation (vol. i, p. il6), which, of course, implies that 
there is no mi'rital ])Owcr whatever excc])t sensation. r'<»r if the 
xwistcMiccj of another faculty w'ere alloived by him, it is plain tlint 
the laction of that other fac’ulty might modify the c'ffects of iniTe 
semsation in any being possessc^d of sucrli additional faculty. 

Sc'condly, it must be remembered that it is a law in all 
reasoning that whercj known causes arc suiVicient to account for 
any phenomena we shall not gratuitously call in additional 
cause's. If, as we believe to be the case, th(*re is no need what- 
ever to call in the rr/ursentatire faculty as an explanation of brute 
incmtal action ; — if the phenomena brutes exhibit can be* accounted 
for by the prcscnttiticc faculty — that is, hy the presence «»f sensible 
])erccptLons and emotions together wdth the rellex and lo-ordi- 
iiating powers (»f the nervous system ; — then to ascribe to thi‘m 
tlio possession of reason is thoroughly gratuitous. 

Thirdly, in addition h) ihe argument that brutes have not 
intellect because their actions can be accounted for without the 
exercise of that faculty, we have other and positive arguments 
ill opposition to Mr. Darwin's view of tlunr mental powers. 
These arguments are based upon the absence in brutes of arti- 
cuLate and rational speech of true concert etl actiini and of 
educability, in the human sense* of the word. We have liesidcs, 
what may be called an expeiiinental proof in the same direc- 
tion, For if the germs of a rational nature existed in brutes, 
such germs would certainly ere this have so developed ns to 

have 
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have produced unmistakcably rational phenomena, considering 
the prodigious lapse of time }}asse(l since the entombment of the 
earliest known fossils. To this question we will return later. 

We shall perhaps be met by tlic assertion that many men may 
also be taken to be irrational animals, so little do the phenomena 
they exhibit exceed in dignity and importance the phenomena 
presented by certain l)rutos. But, in reply, it is to be remarked 
that we can only consider men who are truly men — not idiots, 
and that all men^ however degraded their social condition, have 
self-consciousness properly so Ccalled, possess the gift of articu- 
late and rational speech, are capdblc of trui^ concerted action, 
and have a perception of the existence of right and wrong. On 
the other hand, no brute has the faculty of articulate, rational 
speech : most persons will also admit that brutes are not capable 
of truly concerted action, and we contend most confidently that 
they have no self-consciousncss, properly so called, and no per- 
ception of the difhirence between truth and falsehood and right 
and wrong. 

Let us now' consider Mr. Darwin’s facts in favour of an 
opposite conclusion. 

1st. His testimony draw'n from his own experiemee and infor- 
mation regarding the lowest races of men. 

2nd. The anecdotes he narrates in favour of the intelligence 
of brutes. 

In the first place, we have to thank our author for v<‘ry distinct 
and unqualified statements as to the substantial unity of men’s 
mental powers. Thus he tells us; — 

‘ The Fuegians rank aniougst the lowest l;jirhji]*ianK ; hut 1 was con- 
tinually struck with surprise how elcisdy the three natives on hoard 
H. M. >S. “ Beagle,” who had lived some years in Kngland, and could 
talk a little Fnglisli, rescmhlcd us in disposition, and in most of our 
mental qualities.’-— vol. i. p. J)l. 

Again he adds ; — 

‘The American ahorlgiiics, Negroes and Europeans differ ns much 
from each other in mind as any tlirco races that can be mimed ; yet I 
was incessantly struck, wliilst living wdth the Fnegiuns on board the 
“ Beagle,” with the many little traits of character, showing how similar 
their minds w'cro to ours; and so it W'aswith a fiill-hloodcd ncgi'o with 
whom 1 happened once to bo iiitiniah;.’ — vol. i. p. 232. 

Again ; — ‘ Differences of this kind (mental) between tlio 
highest men of the highest races and tlie lowest savages, arc con- 
nected b} the finest gradations ’ (vol. i. p. 35). 

Mr. Darwin, then, plainly tells us that all the essential mental 
characters of civilised man are found in the very lowest races 

of 
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of men, though in a less completely developed state ; while, in 
c:o inparing their mental powers with those of brutes, he sa.ys 
‘No doubt the difference in this respect is enormous’ (vol. i. 
p. 34). As if, however, to diminish the force of this admission, 
he remarks, what no one would dream of disputing, that there 
are psychical phenomena common to men and to other animals. 
He says of man that 

‘ Tie uses in common with the lower animals inarticulate cries to 
cx])i\;sH liis moaning, aided by gestures and the movements of tho 
musides of th(i face. Tliis csi)ecially holds good with the more simple 
and vivid feelings, which are hut little connected icith the higher intelU- 
grure. Our cries of pain, fear, surprise, anger, t(»gethcr with their 
api»ropriato actions, and the munnur of a mother to her beloved child, 
arc more expressive than any words.* — vol. i. j). .51. 

Ihit, inasmuch as it is admitted on all hands that man is an 
animal, and thc?relorc has all thc^ four lower faculties enu- 
merated in our list, as wc?ll as tho two higher ones, the fact that 
lie makers use of common instinctive actions in no way diminishes 
the force of tli(‘ distinction between him and brutes as regards 
the re]) resell tat I ve, reflective faculties. It rather follows as a 
matter of course from his animality that he should manifest 
])licnoinena coininon to him and to brutes. That man has a 
common nature with them is perfectly compatible with his 
having, besides, a superior nature and facilities of which no 
brute has any rudiment nr vestige. Indeed, all tho arguments 
.and objeetions in Mr. Darwin’s second chapter may be met 
l)y the fact that man being an anim.al, has corresponding 
faculties, whcncai arises a certain external conformity with other 
animals as to the modes of expr(*s$iiig some mental modi delations. 
In the overlooking of this possibility of coexistence of two natures 
lies that error of negation to which w'e before alluded. IIcTe, as 
in otlier parts of the liook, wc may say there are two cjuantitics a 
and a -j- .r, and Mr. Darwin, seeing the two as but neglecting 
th(' .r, represcMits the quantitic'S as e(]ual. 

\V\i will now notice the? anc*cdotes narrated by Mr. Darwin in 
support of the rationality of L>nites. Before doing so, however, 
we must remark (hat our authors statements, given on the 
authority (sometimes sc’^ ond-hand authority) of others, afford 
little (‘vidence of careful criticism. This is the more noteworthy 
whem we consider the cons^'icntious care and pains which he? 
bestows on all the phenomen which he examines liiinsclf. 

Thus, for example, we arc told on tho authority of Brc'hin 
that — 

‘ An eagle seized a yniiiig ccrcopitliccus, wliich, by clinging to a 
branch, was not at once carried off ; it cried loudly for assistance, 

iqwn 
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upon wliicJi otlicr monibors of tlio trooj), witli iiiiicli uproar rnsheil to 
tlic rcscuo, si^TOiiiidcd tJiO oiigle, and pulled out so many feathers that 
ho no longer tliought of Ins pi*cy, but only liow to escape/ — vol. i. 
p. 7 0. 

We eonfess we wish that Mr. Darwin had himself witnessed 
this episode. Perliaps, however, lie has seen other facts sufliciently 
similar to render this one credible. In the absence of really 
trustworthy evidence we should, how'cver, be inclined to doubt 
the fact of a young cercopitheens, unexpectedly seized, being 
able, by clinging, to resist the action of an eagle's wings. 

We arc surprised that Mr. Darwin should have accepted the 
following tale without suspicion : — 

‘Ono fonuilo bahooii had so e.-ipacious a lujart that she not only 
adopted young nioiikevs <»f other species, but stole young dogs and 
cats which she continually carried about. Her kindness, however, ilid 
not go so far its to shiii’e her food witli her ado]»tcd t^ftspring, at which 
BnOiiu was surprised, as bis monkeys always dividt'd evorytliiug »piit(! 
fairly with their own young ones. An aJojibid kitt<iii stTatelied tlio 
abovc-iiKUitioiied alR;ctionato baboon, trhn a/iiainJjf had a fine Intellect, 
for she was much astonished at being seratclud, and immcdiatidy 
examined the kittei/s feet, and without nu>n! ado bit «itV tbc claws.’ (!!) 
— vol. i, p. 41. 

lias Mr. Darwin ever tested this alleged fact ? M'ould it be 
possible for a baboon to bite o/f the ( laws of a kitttui without 
keeping the feet perfectly straight ? 

Again we have an anecdote on only second-liand authority 
(namely a quotation by Brehm of Sclilmpor) to tlm following 
effect : — 

‘ In Aliyssin ia, when tlio baboons belonging to one K]»C(‘ics tjvlada) 
descend in troops from tlio mountains to plund(;r the fields, tliey snim - 
tim(‘S encounter triaqis of another Kpeeii*s \ (!. hinnadri/an), and tlnrn a 
fight ensues. The (leladas roll down great stones, wliieh the Jlama- 
dryas try to avoiil, and then both siiecies, niakiiig a gnat iqu'oar, rush 
furiously against each otli< r. Breliin. wlion iicc«>mpanying tluj Duke of 
Cohurg-dotlia, ai(h,d in an aitaek with fire-arms on a troop cjf baboons 
in the jiass of I^buisii in Abyssinia. The baboons in return rolled so 
many stfuics down the nujuiitaiii, sonu? as large as a mans lieiul, that the 
attackers had to Ijoat a Imsty n-tn-at; and the pass was ai^tnally for a 
tiiiKi closed against the caravan. It deserves notice that tlicsi; baboons 
thus acted in concert.’- vol. i. p. 51. 

Now, ’.f every statement of fjwd liere giviui be absolutely cor- 
.ect, it In no way even tends to invalidate the distinction we 
have drawn between ‘instinct’ .and ‘ rea.son ’ ; but the positive 
assertion that the brutes ‘ acted in concert,’ when the? evidence 
proves nothing more than that their actions were .siinullaneoiis, 

shows 
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shows a stron" bias on the part of the narrator. A flock of 
sliecj) will simultaneously turn round and stare and. stamp at an 
intruder ; but this is not * concerted action/ which means that 
actions are not only simultaneous, but arc so in consequence of 
a reciprocal understanding and convention between the various 
agents. It may be added that if any brutes were capable of 
such really concerted action, the eflects would soon make them- 
sedves known to us so forcibly as to prevent the possibility of 
mistake. 

\Ve come now to Mr. Darwin’s instances of brute rationality. 
In the first place he tells us : — 

‘ I had a dog who was savage and averse to all strangers, and I pur- 
pos(;ly tried his iiiciiiory after an absence of five years and two days. 
I went near tluj stable where he lived, and shouted to him in my old 
inaniicr ; lie sUowijd no joy, but instantly followed mo out walking and 
<»beved me, exactly as if 1 bad parted with liim only half an hour 
before. A train of old assoc iatiinis, dormant during livo years, had 
thus been iiistaiitaiKioiisly awakened in his mind.' — -vol. i. do. 

\o doubt! but this Is not ‘reason.’ Indeed, we could hardly 
havt! a better instanri; of tlie mere action of associated sensible 
impressions. What is tliere here which implies more than 
incinorv, impressions of sensible objects and their association? 
Had there been reason tliercj would have been signs of joy and 
w'onder, though such signs would not alone prove reason to exist. 
It is (‘vident that Mr. Darwin's own mode of explanation is the 
suflieient one? — namely, by a train of associated sensible impres- 
sions. Mr. Darwin surely cannot .think that there is in this case 
any evidence of tin* dog's having put to himself those questions 
which, under the (dreumstanees, a rational being would put. 
Mr. Darwin also tells us bow a monkey-traimu* gave up in 
<lespair tlie education of inonkc'vs, of which the attention was 
easily distracted from his tcac-hing, while ‘ a in(»nkey which care- 
fully attendcMl to him t'ould always be trained.’ But ‘attention’ 
does not im]ily ‘ reason.’ "I'lie aiirc'dote only shows that some 
monkeys are inon? easily inipressi*d and more retentive of iin- 
prc*ssions than others. 

Again, we are told, as an instanc'c of icnson, that ‘ Renggew 
somc'times put a live was]’ in paper so that the monkeys in 
hastily unfolding it got stung; after this had once happened, 
they always first held the j acket to their oars to detect any movc- 
iiient within.’ But hen‘ again . • have no nc'cnl to call in the 
aid of ‘ rc\asoii.* The monkeys had had the group of semsations 
‘folded paper’ associated with ♦be other groups — ‘noise and 
nioveincmt ’ and ‘stung fingers.’ i'he second time they exja'ri- 

ence 
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ence the g^roup of sensations ‘folded paper’ the succeeding 
sensations (in this instance only too keenly associated) arc forcibly 
recalled, and with the recollection of the sensation of hearing, the 
hand goes to the car. Yet Mr. Darwin considers this unimpor- 
tant instance of such significance that lie goes on to say : — 

‘Any ono who is not convinced by siicli faets ns these;, and by 
what lie iiiay obsta-vo with his own dogs, that animals can roasoii, 
would not bo cnnvincod by anything I could add. Ncvortbolcss, I. 
will give one case with respect to dogs, as it rests on two distinct 
observers, and can hardly dtyend on the modijicatom of any insfinef^ 
jMr. Coltiiihoun winged two wild ducks, which fell cm tlio opposite side 
of a stream ; his retriever tri(;d to bring over botli at once, but could 
not succeed ; sho then, though never before known to niftle a feather, 
deliberately killed one, brought over the other, and returned for the 
dead bird. Colonel ITutchiiison relates that two partridges were sliot 
at once, one being killed and the otlicr wounded ; the latter ran away, 
ami was caught by the retriever, who on her return came across the 
dead bird ; she sto])pod, evidently gr<;atly puzzle -d, and after one or 
two trials, finding she could not take it up without pennitting the 
escape of the winge d bird, she considered a moment, then deliberately 
nuirdcrod it by giving it a severe criiiieb, and afterwards brouglit away 
both together. This was the only known instance of hi r having wil- 
fully injured any game.’ 

Mr. Darwin adds : 

‘Here we have reason, though not qult<.' perfect, for tho retriov(?r 
might liavc brought the wounded bird lirst ami tlien returned for the 
dead one, as in the case of tho two wild ducks.’ — vol. i. pp. 17, ‘18. 

Here we reply we have nothing of the kind, and to bring 
‘reason’ into phiy is griituitous. The circuinstancrs can bo 
perfectly c.xplain<?(l (and on Mr. Darwin's own principles) as 
evidences of the revival of an old instinct. The ancestors of 
sporting dogs of course? killcKl tlicir pivv, and that trained clogs 
do not kill it is simply due to mau's ac;tIon, which has siip 
pressed the instinct by education, and wiiirdi continually tJjus 
keeps it under control. It is induliitalde that tlic old tc?n(lc»nc*v 
mnst be latent, and that a small interruption in the normal 
retrieving process, such as occurri»cl in the cases citc?d, would 
probably be suflicient to revive that old tendency and call the 
obsolete habit into exercise. 

But perhaps the most surprising instance of groundless in- 
ference is prc?sentecl in the following passage ; — 

‘ My clog, a full grown and very RCTiHiblo animal, was lying on the 
lav/n during a hot and still day; hut at a little? distanco a slight 
brocze occasioTially moved an opcui parasol, w'hich w'oiild have bc:ou 
wliolly disregarded by the dog, had any ono stcKid near it. As it was, 

LVi-ry 
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every time tliat the pai'nsol slightly moved, the dog gi’owlod fiercely 
uud barked. Ho must, I think, have reasoned to himself in a i*apid 
and nnconscious manner, that movement without any appartmt causo 
indicated tlio presence of some stmiige living agent, and no stranger 
had a right to bo on his territory.* — vol. i. p. 67. 

I’hc consequences deduced from tliis trivial incident are 
amazing. Probably, however, Mr. Darwin does not mean what 
ho says ; but, on the lace of it, we have a brute credited with 
the abstract ideas * movement,* * causation,’ and the notions 
logically arranged and classified in sulx>rdinate genera— ‘agent, 
‘living agent,* ‘strange living agent.* He also attributes to it 
the notion of ‘a right* of ‘territorial limitation,’ and the relation 
of such ‘limited territory* and ‘personal ownership.* It miiy 
safely be affirmed that if a dog could so reason in one instance 
he would in others, and would give much more une(|uivocal 
proofs for Mr, Darwin to bring forward. 

Mr. Darwin, however, sjieaks of reasoning in an ‘unconscious 
manner,* so that he cannot really mean any process ol reasoning 
at all ; but, if so, his cas<? is in no way apposite. Even an insect 
can be startled, and will exhibit as much evidence ol rationality 
as is afl<)rded by the growl of a dog ; and all that is r(‘ally neces- 
sary to explain sucli a phenomenon exists in an oyster, or even 
in the much talkcd-of Ascidian. 

Thus, thou, it appears that, even in Mr. Darwins spi^cially- 
seleeted iiistauecs, there is not a tittle of evidence tending, h()\v- 
ever slightly, to show that any brute possesses the rej)res('ntative 
leflective faculties. Hut if, as we assert, brute animals arc desti- 
tute of such higher faculties, it may well be that those lower 
faculties whicli they have (and which wc more or less share with 
them) are highly developed, and their senses ]ioss(\ss a degree 
of ketMiness and quickness Inconceivable to us. Their minds 
being entirely occupied with such lower laeulties, and ha\ing, 
so to speak, nothing else to occupy tliein, their sensible impres- 
sions may b(?comc interwoven and c(»nn<*ctcd to a far greater extent 
than in us. Indecyd, in the absence of Iree will, the laws^ot this^ 
association of ideas obtain supreme command over the minds ol 
l)rutes: the brute being entirely immersed, as it were, in his 
j)resentative faculties. 

There yet remain tw«> » utters for consideration, which tend 
to prove the? fundamental difference which exists between tin* 
mental powers of man and Iwutes: — 1. The mental equality 

• Tire wonis ‘miml,* *nu*ntal,' Mntelligenco,' &r., an? liiTC made use of in 
referoiicc to the psjchical iaculties of brutes, in coufonuity to popular usage, :iiul 
not as strictlv appropruile. 

between 
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between animals of very tUfferent grades of structure, and their 
non-progressivciicss ; 'I. The question of articulate speech. 

Considering the vast antiquity of the great animal groups,* it 
is, indeed, remarkable how little advance in mental capacity has 
been achicvcil c^vcmi by the highest brutes. Tliis is made espe- 
cially evident by Air. Darwin’s own assertions as to the capacities 
of lowly animals. Thus hci tells us that — 

‘ Air. Gardner, whilst watching a shore-crab (Gclasimus) making 
its burri>w, throw some shells towards the hole. One rolled in, and 
throe other shells remained within a few inches of the month. In 
about live minutes the crab brought out the sliell wliieh had fallen 
in, and carried it away to the distiince of a foot ; it tlion saw tho 
three other shells lying near, and evklcullij thiullntj that they might 
likewise roll in, carried them to the S 2 )ot wJiere it had lahl the fust.* — 
vol. i. p. 681. 

Mr. Darwin adds or quotes the astonishing remark, ‘ It would, 
1 think, be ditlumlt to distinguish this act from one performed 
by man by the aid of reason.’ Again, he tells us 

‘ Mr. Lonsdale iiiforiiis mo that he ])laced a pair of laml-shclls 
^omathCjy one <»f which was weakly, into a small and ill-pro- 
vided gardcai. After a short time tho strong and healbljy indivi<lual 
disappeai'(id, and was traced by its track of slime ov<u* a wall into an 
adjoining well-stocked gardem. Mr. Lcmsdale (‘onclmled that it had 
deserted its sickly mate ; but after an iihsence «)f twenty-four hours it 
returned, and iiji|iarciitly coinmunicatcd tlio result of its successful 
exploiuticm, for both tlieii started along tin* same track and disap[»eared 
over tho wall,’ vol. i. p, 625. 

Whatever may be the real value of the stat(Mnents quot<*d, 
they harmonize with a matter which is incontestable. W’c* refer 
to the fact that the intelligence of brutes, be they high or be 
they low, is essentially one in kind, there being a singular parity 
between animals belonging to groups widely different in type of 
structure and in degree of <lcvelopment. 

Aj)art from the small niodirications which experience occa- 
sionally introduces into the liabits of animals — as sometimes 
occurs after man has In’gun to frcijuent a newly-discovered island 
— it cannot be denied that, looking broadly over the whole 
animal kingdom, there is no evidence of advance in mental 
power on the j)ait of brutes. Thi.s absence of progression in 
animal intelligence is a very important consideration, and it is 
one which does not .seem to be adverted to by Mr. Darwin, 

* Mr. Darwin i'vol.i. p. n-fiTs to Dr. Srmlder’s discovery of ‘ a fossil insect 
in ih" Devonian formation of Now Hrunswick, furnislicd with the well-known 
tyinpaiiuiii or stndiilatinL' appurutus of the male Lucu.stidii'.* 

though 
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tlionpfh the facts detailed by him are exceedingly suggestive 
of it. 

When w’o speak of this absence of progressir)n we do not, of 
course, mean to deny that the dog is superior in mental activity to 
tlie fish, or the jackdaw to the toad. But we mean that, considering 
the vast period of time that must fon Mr. Darwin’s theory) have 
elapsed for tlie evolutitm of an Orang from an Ascidian, and 
considering how beneficial increased intelligence must be to all 
in the struggle for life, it is inconceivable fon Mr. Darwin’s 
priiici])les only) that a mf^ntal advance should not have taken 
jilace greater in degree, more generally diffused, and more in 
proportion to the grad(» of the various animals than we find to 
be actually the case. h\jr in what respect is tin; intelligence of 
th<^ ape superior to that of the dog or of the elejdiant? It can- 
not be said that there is one point in wliich its psychical nature 
npproxiinatc'S to man ninro than that of those four-footed beasts. 
But, again, where is the great superiority of a dog or an ape ovc»r 
a bird ? The falcon trainc'd to hawking is at h'ast as remarkable 
an instance of the jiower of cKlucation ns the trained dog. The 
tricks which birds can be taught to perform an* as c'omplex and 
wonderful as those acted by the mammal. Tlie phenomcmaof 
nidilication, and some of those now brought forward by Mr. 
Darwin as to courtship, arc fully comparable with analogous 
jdienomena ol' (juasi-intclligenre in any bi'ast. 

'J'liis, however, is but a small jiart of the argument. For let 
us descend to the invertebrata, and what ilo we find? — a restric- 
tion of their <|uasi-ineiitai faculties proportioned to their con- 
stantly inferior tvjie of structure? By no means. We find, 
c, //., in ants, phenomena wliich simulate those of an intelligence 
such as ours far more than do any pluMiomcna exhibited by the 
highest becists. Ants displav a caimplete and complex political 
iM'ganization, classes of beings socially distinct, war resulting in 
the capture of slaves, and tin* appropriation anil maintenance of 
domestic animals {Afthidcs) analogous t«> our milk-giving cattle. 

Mr. Darwin truthfully remarks on the great difference in these 
respects between such creatures as ants and bees, and singularly 
inert members of the same class — such as the scale insect or coccus. 
But can it be pretended lliat th« action of natural and sexual selec- 
tion lias alone jirodiiced tliese phenomena in certain insects, and 
failiMl t*> pnaliice them in any other mere animals even of the 
very highest class? If these pL.oomena are due to a power 
and faculty similar in kind to human inlelligencc, and which 
jiower is latent and capable of eve lutlon in all animals, then it 
is r<*rtain that this power must have been evolved in other in- 
stances also, and that we should see varying degrees of it in 

many 
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many, and notably in the liip^hest brutes as well as in man. If, 
on the other hand, the faculties of brutes are different in kind 
from human intellij^eni-e, there can be no reason whatever why 
animals most closely approaching man in physical structure 
should resemble him in psychical nature also. 

This reflection leads ns to the diflerence which c'xists between 
men and brutes as regards the faculty <)f articulate speech. Mr. 
Darwin remarks that of the distinctively human characters this 
has ‘justly been considered as one of the chief* (vol. i. p. 53). 
Wv cannot agree in this. Some brutes ran articulate, and it is 
quite conceivable that brutes might (though as a fact they do not) 
so associate certain sensations and giatifications with certain 
articulate sounds as, in a certain sense, to speak. This, however, 
would in no wav even tend to bridge over the gulf which exists 
between the representative reflective faculties and the in(*rely 
presentative ones. Articulate signs of sensible impressions would 
be fundamentally as distinct as mere gestures are from truly 
rational speech. 

Mr. Darwin (»vades the (juestion about language by in one 
])lace (vol. i. p. 54) attributing that faculty in man to his having 
acquired a higher intellectual nature ; and in another (vol. ii. 
p. 391), by ascribing his higher intellectual nature to his having 
acquired that faculty. • 

Our author’s attempts to bridge over the chasm which separates 
instinctive cries from rational speech arc remarkabh; examplc^s of 
groundless speculation. Thus he ventures to say — 

‘ That primeval man, or rather some c*arly ju’ogeiiitor of num. pm- 
habhj used his voice largely, as docs one of tlic gihhon-upcs at tl.e 
present day, in producing true musical cadences, that is in singing ; 
wc may eoncdiide from a widely-spread analogy that this j)ow(T a\(»ii1iI 
liavc been csi^ecially exerted during the coiirtsliij) of the sexes, serving 
to express various emotions, as love, jealousy, triumph, and serving as 
a ehallcngo to their rivals. The imitation by articulate sounds of 
musical cries mkiht have given rise to words expressive of various 
complex emotions.’ 

And again : 

‘ It docs net a])i)car dltorjothcr Increthljlr, that some unusually wise 
apo-liko animal should have thought of imitating the growl of a beast 
of prey, so as to indicabj to Ids fellow monkeys the nature of tbo 
expeeUid danger. And this would liavc been a first stop in tlio 
formation of a language.’— vol. i. p. 56. 

Eut the question, not whether it is incredible, but wbetber 
there are any data whatever to warrant such a supposition. 

Darwin brings forward none : we suspect none could be 
! nought forward. 

It 
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It is not, liowftvor, emotional expressions or manifestations of 
sensible impn^ssions, in whatever way exhibited, which have to 
be accounted for, but the enunciation of distinct deliberate judg- 
ments as to ‘ the what,’ ‘ the how,’ and ‘ the why,’ by definite 
articulate sounds ; and for these Mr. Darwin not only does not 
account, but he doc!s not adduce anything even tending to account 
for them. Altogether we may fairly conclude, from the complete 
failure of Mr. Darwin to establish identity of kind between the 
inent'il faculties of man and of brutes, that identity cannot be 
established ; as we are not likely for many years to meet with 
a naturalist so competent to collect and marshal facts in support 
^»f such identity, if any such facts there are. The old barrier, 
then, b(?tween ‘ presentative instinct * and ‘ representative reason ’ 
remains still unimpaired, and, as we believe, insurmountable. 

We now pass to anotlier cpiestion, which is of even greater con- 
se(|nence than that of man’s intellectual powers. Mr. Darwin 
does not hesitate to declare that even the ‘moral sense’ is a 
mere result of th(^ development of brutal instiiK ts. He main- 
tains, ‘ the first foumlatioii or origin of the moral sense lies in 
the social instincts, including sympathy ; and these instincts 
no doubt were jniinarily gained, as in the case of the lower 
animals, through natural selection’ (vol. ii. p. 394). 

fiverything, however, depends upon what wo mean by the 
‘ moral sense.' It is a patemt fact that there does exist a per- 
i’<'])tion of tin* qualities ‘right’ and ‘wrong’ attaching to certain 
actions. However arising, men have a consciousness of an abso- 
lute and immutable rule lafitimatehj claiming obedience with 
an authority necessarily supreme and absolute — in other words, 
intellectual judgments are formed which imply the existence of 
an ethical i<li*al in the judging mind. 

It is tin; existence of tliis p>wcr whicli has to be accounted 
for; neither its a])pliralion nor even its validity have to be con- 
sidered. Yet instances of differeiice of opinion respecting the 
moral value of particular concrete actions are often brought for- 
ward as if they could disprove the existence of moral intuition. 
Such instances are utterly beside the (|ue.stion. It is amply suffi- 
cient for our pur))os(; if it be conceded that developed reason 
dictates to us that certruii inodes of action, abstractedly con- 
sidered, are intrinsically Avrong; and tliis we believe to be 
indisputable. 

It is e(|uallY beside the qie ation to show that the existence of 
mutually benefici<al acts and of altruistic liabits can be explained 
by ‘natural selection.’ No amount of benevolent habits tend 
even in the remotest degree to account for the intellectual per- 
ception 
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ception of and ‘duty/ Such habits may make the doinsr 

of bonefu-ial acts pleasant, and their omission painful ; but such 
feelings have essentially notliiii" whatever to do with tlie per- 
ception of ‘ rifjlit ’ and ‘ wronjj/ nor will the faintest incipient 
stagfe of the perception be accounted for by the stron<r<?st d(*- 
velopment ()f siuli sympathetic feelings. Liking to do acts 
which happ(‘n t<» be good, is one thing ; seeing that actions are 
good, wlietlier \v(? or others like them or not, is quite anoth(*r. 

■Mr. Darwin’s account of the moral sense is very different from 
the above. It may be expressed most bri«?fly by saying that it is 
the prevalence of more enduring instincts over less persistent ones 
— the former being social instinerts, thi^ lattcn* pcnsonal ones, lie 
tells us : — 

‘ As man cannot prevent old impressions contiimally repassIng 
through his niiiid, ho will be compelled to compare the wt iiker im- 
prossums of, for instaiicc, past hunger, or of vtMigeance satisfied or 
danger avoided at the cost of other men, with the instinct of sympathy 
and goodwill to his fcdlows, which is still jircstuit and over in sonn? 
degree active in his mind. He will then feel in his imagination that 
a stronger instinct 1ms yielded to one which now seems comparatively 
weak; and then that sense of dissatisfaction will inevitiihly he felt 
ndth which man is endowed, like every other aniiniil, in order that his 
instincts may be ohc'vcd/ — vol. i. p. 

jMr. J)arwin means by ‘ the moral sense * an instiiK’t, ami adds, 
truly enough, that ‘ tlic very essence of an instinct is, that it is 
followed independently of reason ’ (vol. i. p. 1(M)). Hut tlu^ very 
essence of moral action is that it is nut followed independently of 
reason. 

Having stated our wide divergence from Mr. Darwin with 
respect to wliat the term ‘moral sense’ denotes, we might hi? 
dispensed from criticising instances wliicli must from emr point 
of view be irrelevant, as Mr. Darwin would probably .'idmir. 
Nevertheless, let ns examine a few of tliese instania's, and s(‘e il 
we can discover in them any justification of the views ho pro- 
pounds. 

As illustrations of tlu? develojJinent of self-ropniach for the 
neglect of some good action, he observes : — 

‘ A young pointer, when it. first sceid.s game, apparently canm#t 
Lol]) pointing. A sipiirrcd in a cage wlm puls tlie nuts wliich it 
cannot oat, as if to bury tlieiii in the groinid, can hardly be thought to 
act thus eithiii* from pleasure or jmin. Hence the connnoii assump- 
tion that men mast bo impel led to every action by cxjicrieneiiig some 
pleui-urc or pain may lie eiTiineous. Although a habit may he blindly 
an 1 implicitly hillowed, independently of any pleasnn) or ]»ttiii f<*lt at 
the moment, yet if it he forcibly and abruptly clicckcd, a vague sense 
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of (liasjitisfrtctinn is goncrally experienced ; and tliis is especially true 
in regard to i>ersons of feoblo intellect.’ — vol. i. p. 80. 

Now, passing over the ((ucstion whether in the ‘pointing’ and 
‘ patting’ referred to there may not he some agreeable sensations, 
we contend that such instincts have nothing to do with ‘ moral it v,’ 
from their blind nature, such blindness simply ij^so facto elimi- 
nating every vestige of morality from an action. 

Mr. Darwin certainly exaggerates the force and extent of 
social sympathetic feelings. Mr. Mill admits that they are 
‘ often wanting but Mr. Darwin claims the conscious pos- 
session of such feelings for all, and (|uotes Hume as saying 
that the view of the happiness of others ‘communicates a secret 
joy,’ wliih* the appe«arance of their misery ‘ throws a melan- 
clioly damp over the imagination/* One might wish that this 
remark were universally true, but unfortunately some men take 
pleasure in the pain of others; and Lan»clicfoucauld even ven- 
tured on the now well-known saying, ‘ that tlu^re is something in 
the misfortunes of our best friends not unplc^asant to us.’ But 
our feeling tliat the suiliuings of others are pleasant t)r un- 
■|)lcasant has nothing to do with the {piestion, which refers to the 
judijment whether the indulging of such feelings is ‘right’ or 
‘ wrong,’ 

If the ‘social instinct ’ were the real basis of the moral sense, 
the fart that society approved of anything would he recognised 
as the supri’ine saiu^tioii of it. Not only, however, is this not so, 
not only <lo wc judge as to whether society in certain cases is 
right fir wnmg, but we demand a reason why we should obey 
society at all ; w(^ demand a rational basis and justification for 
social claims, if we happen to have a somewhat in(}iiiring turn 
of mind. \Ve shall be sure avowedly or secretly to despise and 
neglect the perfonnaiu’e of acts which we do not haj)pen to 
desire, and whicli have not an intellectual sanction. 

'Fhe only passage' in which our author seems as if about to 
meet the real (piebtioii at issue is very disappointing, as the 
dilliculty is merely evaded. He remarks, ‘ I am aware that 
some persons maintain that aciions performed impulsively do 
not come under the dominion d' the moral sense, and cannot be 
called moral’ (vol. i. p. 87). This is not a correct statement of 
the intuitive viev', and the difliculty is evaded thus : ‘ But it 
appears scarcely j)ossib!c to draw any c-lear line of distinction 
of this kind, though the distinction may be real!’ It seems to 
us, however, that tlicre is no difliculty at all in drawing a line 

* ‘ EiKpiiry cttnceniwig the Principles of Morals,' ICclit. 1751, p. P'i. 

Vol. 131. — No. 201. a between 
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bctwcon a judgment as to an action Ixdng right or wrong and 
every other kind of mental act. Mr. Darwin goes on to say : — 

‘ 3Ioi*oovor, an action repeatedly performed by tis, will at lust be 
done without deliberation or hesitation, and can tlion hardly he dis- 
tinguished from ail instinct ; yot surely no one will j)retoii(i that an 
action thus done ceases to ho moral. On tho contrary, wo all frol 
that an act (*aniiot he coiiside.retl as perfect, or as ])crfonne.d in the 
must noble manner, unless it is done inipnlsivcly, 'without dediherat ion 
or efforf, in the same manner as by a man in whom the rcipiisitc 
qualities ai e innate.’ — vol. i. j>. 88. 

To this must be rcjilied, in one sense, ‘ Ves;’ in another, ‘No.’ 
An action wliich has <-cased to he directly or indirectly deliberate 
has ceased to be moral as a distinct act, but it is moral as the 
continuation of those preceding deliberate acts through wliich the 
good habit was originally formed, and the rapidity w ith which the 
will is directed in the case sujiposed may indicate the number and 
constancy of antecedent meritorious volitions. Mr. Darwin sc’cins 
to see this more? or less, as he adds : 1 le wlio is forccnl to 

overcome his fear or want of sympathy before? he acts, ch’serves, 
however, in one way higher credit than tlie man whose innate 
disposition leads liiiii to a gciod .act without efFort.* 

As ail illustration of the geiwsis of remorse, we have the* case 

‘ of a temporary though fcir tin? time strongly i)cvs! stent, instinct, 
conquering .another instinct whieli is usually duininant <»V(‘r all otlicrs." 
Swallows ‘at tho pro]u*r scuason semu all d.ay long t«> b<; im]»riss(d 
witli tlio de.drc to migrate; their hahif.'^ cliaiige; lliey hecoino restless, 
are noisy, and (amgrogatc in Hocks. AVliilst tluj inolher bird is feeding 
or brooding ov(.t Iict nestlings, ilui rriateriiul instinct is probably 
stronger tlian the inigr.atory; Imt tlio instinct 'whieb is more pi r- 
sistent gain.s the victory, and at last, at a moment wlien her yc»nng 
ones are not in sight, she takes lliglit and deserts tlieni. AVlini 
arrived at tho end of lier long jminiey, and the iiiigr.atory in-NtineL 
ecasrjs to act, what an .agony of n-nmrso cacli bird would feel, if, from 
being endowed with great mental activity, she could not prevent tlio 
image contiinially pas.sing before her mind of her young ones peri.s]iing 
in the bk-.'.k north from cold and hungor.’ vol. i. p. Oo. 

Let us suppose she does su/l’cr ‘agony,’ that feeding wouhl he 
nothing to tlie purpose. Wliat is recjuisite is tliat she sliall judge 
that she fnitjUt not to have left them. make clear our point, 

let us imagine a man formerly entangled in tics of afFeetioii 
which in justice to anotluT his cons('ience has induced him to 
sever. The image of the distress his act of severance h;is c<aused 
may occasion him keen emotional suffering for years, acconqiaiiical 
by a clear pe'ception that his act h.-is been right. Again, let us 

su])pose 
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suppose another case : The stru^glin^ father of a family bceornes 
awar(^ that the property on which he lives really belongs to another, 
and he relin(|[uishos it. lie may continue to jucl^t? that he has 
done a proper action, whilst tortured by the trials in which his 
act of justice has involved him. To assert that these acts are 
inendy instinctive would be absurdly false. In the cases sup- 
posed, obedience is paid to a edear intellectual percept ion and 
a ‘gainst the very strim^est instincts. 

'riiat we hav(i not misrepresented ]Mr. Darwin’s <*xposition of 
‘conscience’ is manifest. He says that if a man lias gratified 
a passing instinct, to tlie neglect of an enduring instinct, he 
‘ will then feel dissatisfied with himself, and will resolve with more 
or h*ss force? to act diirerently for the future. This is conscience ; 
for conscience looks backwards aiiel judges past actions, inducing 
tiiat kind of dissatisfaction, which if weak we call regret, and if 
sevi?re remorse’ (vol. i. ]), 1)1.) ‘Conscience’ certainly ‘looks 
liack and judg<‘s,’ but not all that ‘ looks back and judges’ is 
‘conscience.’ A judgment of conseienr-e is one of a particular 
kind, namely a judgment according to tlie standard of moral 
wovtli, lint for this, a f/ournia/ut^ looking back and judging that 
a ])articular sauce hail o(‘easioned him dyspc,*psia, would, in th(^ 
(lissatisl'aetioii arising from his liaving eaten the wrong dish nt 
diinuM’, <’xereis<‘ his consehuice ! 

ln<h*ed, elsewhere (vol. i. p. lOo) Mr. Darwin speaks of ‘the 
standard of moral ity rising higher and higher,’ though he 
nowhere <'xplains what he menus either liy the ‘standard* or 
hy the ‘higher:’ and, indeed, it is very diflieult to understaiul 
what can possibly lu? mc'ant by this ‘rising of the standard,’ if 
the ‘stantlard’ is from first to last pleasure and profit. 

We rnid, again, tlie singular remark : — ‘ If any desire or 
instinct lending to an action opposed to the good of otlmrs, still 
appears to a man, when reealh*d to mind, as strong as or stronger 
than Ills social instinct, he wdJI feel no keen regret at having 
followed it ’ (vol. i. p. b2). 

Mr. Darwdn is rontinuallv mistaking a merely hencficial action 
for a moral oik* ; but, as before said, it is one thing to act well 
.and (piite another to be a moral agemt. A dog or even a friiit- 
trc'e m.ay act wc*II, but iieii .vr is a moral agent. Of course, all 
tin? instances be brings forward with regard to animals .are not in 
point, on arc unit of tliis misconct?ption of the problem to l>e 
soIvcmI. Ho gives, however, some c’xainples which tell strongly 
against his own vi^w. Thus, he remarks of the Law of Honour 
— ‘'riic breach of this lav, even when the brc*ach is known to he 
strictly accord.ant with true morality, h.as caused many a man 
more agony than a real ciinie. We recognise the same influenc .^ 

G 2 in 
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in the sense of burnino: shame which most of us have felt, even 
after the interval of years, when callings to inin<l some accidental 
breach of a triflin^T, thougfh fixed, rule of eti(|uettc ’ (vol, i. p, 92). 
'I'liis is most true ; some triflings breacdi of gfood manners may 
indeed occasion us pain ; but this may be unaccompanied l)y a 
judgement that we are nionally blame* worthy. It is judgement, 
and not feeling:, which lias to do with rigrht and wrong:. 
a yet better exanijile mig:ht be given. What quality can have 
been more universally useful to social communities than courage? 
It has always been, and is still, greatly admired find highly 
appreciated, and is especially adapted, both directly and in- 
directly, to enable its possessors to biH'ome the fathers of suc- 
ceeding generations. If the so(*ial instinct were the l^asis of 
the moral sense, it is infallibly certain that courage must have 
come to be regarded as supremely ‘good,’ and cowardice to be 
deserving of the deepest moral condemnation. And yvt wliat 
is the fact? A coward feels probably self-contempt and tliat he 
has incurred the contempt of his associates, but he does not f<*el 
‘ wicked.’ He is painfully conscious of his defec-tive organization, 
but he knows that an organization, howevtw chd'ectivf*, cannot, in 
itself, constitute moral demerit. Similarly, we, the observers, 
despise, avoid, or hate a coward ; but we c an clearly und(*rstand 
that a coward may be a more virtuous man than another who 
abounds in animal courage. 

The lujtter still to show’ how completely distinct are the coiu'ej)- 
tions ‘enduring or strong instincts’ and ‘virtuous dc*sires ’ on 
the one liand, and ‘transient or weak impulses’ and ‘vicious 
inclinations * on the other, let ns substitute* in the follow ing 
passage for tlie w’ords which Mr. Darwin, on his own princij)Ies, 
illegitimately introduces, others which accord with llmse princi- 
ples, and we shall see henv such substitution eliminates every 
element of morality from the jiassagc : — 

‘Looking to future generations, there is no cause to fear flint 
the social instincts will grow' weaker, and we mav expect that (‘ii- 
during [virtuous] habits wdll grow strongiw, becoming perhaps 
fixed by inheritance. In this case the struggle between our 
stronger [higher] and w'eaker [lower] impulses will b(? less 

severe, and the strong [virtue! will be triumphant ’ fvol. i. 
p. 101). o I- J 1 . 

As to past generations, Mr. Darwin tolls us (vol. i. p. IfilJ) 
at ail times throughout the w'orld tribes liave supplanted 
other tribes; and as social acts arc an clement in their success, 
sociality must have been intensified, and this because ‘ an increase 
;n the number of well-endowed men will certainlv give an im- 
mense advantage to one tribe over another.* No doubt ! but this 

only 
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only expLiins an auj^mentation of mutually beneficial actions. 
It does not in the least even tend to explain how the moral 
jiidu:iin*nt was first formed. 

Having: thus examined Mr. Darwin’s theory of Sexual Selec- 
tion, and Ills comparison of tlie mental powers of man (including; 
their moral application) with those of the lower animals, we 
have a few remarks to make upon his mode of conducting his 
argument. 

Ill the first place we must repeat ivhat we have already 
said as to his singular dogmatism, and in the second place 
we must complain of the way in which he positively fillirins 
again and again the existence of the very things which have to 
be jiroved. Thus, to take for instance the theory of the descent of 
man from some inferior form, he says : — ‘ the grounds upon whii li 
this conclusioli rests irl/l never be ahahen’ ^vol. ii. p. oS5), and 
‘ the possession r)f (ixaltcMl mental jiowers is no insuperable objec- 
tion to this conclusion’ (v<d. i. p. 107). Spi'aking of sympathy, 
he* boldly remarks, ‘ this instinct no donbt was originally 
acipiircd like all the other social instincts through natural 
selection* (vol, i. p. Jt>i): and ‘the fumbimental social instincts 
irere. originally tlius gaincil’ (vol. i. p. J70). 

Again, as to tht‘ stridulating organs of insects, he says ; — ‘ No 
one who ailinits the? agency of natural selection, will dispute 
that thesis inusii al iiistruimuits have l)c‘cn acijuircd through sexual 
seh'ction.’ Speaking of tlie peculiarities oi humming-birds and 
pigeons, Mr. ])arwin observes, ‘the .vu/c din’erence between these 
cuics is, that in one the result is clue to man's selection, uiiilst 
in tlie other, as with liuiiuiiiiig-birds, birds of paradise, lV:c., it 
is due to sexual selection, — that is, li> the selc*ction hv the 
females of the more beautiful males’ (vol. ii. p. 78.) Of birds, 
the males of which arc brilliant, but the hens are only slightly 
so, h<* remarks : ‘tliese cvij»es are ahntKsf certain /// due to characters 
})riinarily accjuircd by the male, having been transterred, in a 
greater or less dcgrei?, to tlie fcuiiale ’ (vol. ii. p. 128). ‘The 
4’olours of the males may nafrlt/ be attributed to sexual selection* 
(vol. ii. p. liH). As to certain species of birds in which the 
malt^s alone arc black, we arc told, there can hardlji be a douht^ 
that blackness in these cases lias been a sexually st Iccted clin- 
racter’ (vol. ii. p. The following, again, is tar too po.si- 

tive a statement; — ‘ Other characters proper to the males of tlie 
lower animals, suih as bright colours, ami various oriiainents 
hare been acquiroil by more attractive males having been 
prefiu-red by the females. 'I'liere are, however, exceptional cases, 
in which the males, instead of having becii selected, have bc-.u 
the selectors’ (voi. ii. p. b/l). 


It 
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It is very rarely that Mr. Darwin fails in courtesy to his <)]>po- 
nents ; and we were therefore surprised at the tone of the follow! 
passage (vol. ii. p. .‘181*0 : — ‘ He who is not content to look, like a 
aavafje^ at the phenomena of nature as disconnected, cannot any 
longer believe that man is the work of a separate act of creation, 
lie will be forced to admit’ the contrary. What justilies Mr. 
Darwin in his assumption that to suppose the soul of man 
to hav(! been specially cre.atcd, is to reganl the jdienomena of 
nature as disconnected ? 

In connexion with this assumption of superiority on Mr. 
Darwin's part, wo may notice another matter of less importance, 
but which tends to produce the same ell’ect on the minds of his 
readers. We allude to the terms of panegyric with which Ikj 
introduces the names or opinions of (‘very disciple of evolu- 
tionism, while writers of ecjual eminence, who have not ado])led 
Mr. Darwin’s views, are ((uotc^d, for the most part, without any 
commendation. 'I'lius we r(‘ad of our ‘ great anatomist and 
philosopher, Prof. Huxley,’ — of * our great philosopher, 1 lerhert 
Spencer,’ — of ‘the remarkable Wi)rk of Mr. Cialton,’ — ^of ‘tin* 
admirable treatis(*s of Sir Charles Lyell and Sir John Lubbock,’ 
— and so on. W e do not grudge these gcnthMiien such honoi ilic 
mention, which some of them w'cll chismve, but the rejx'tifion 
j)roduces an unpleasant effect; and we venture to (pieslioii the 
good taste on Mr. Darwin’s part, in thus spc'aking of the adhen*nts 
to his own views, when we do not nuncmiber, for example, a 
word of praise bestowcjd upon Prof. (Jwen in the numifrous 
(quotations which our author has rnachi from his works. 

Secondly, as an instance of Mr. Darwin’s practice of beurgiiig 
the question at issue, ^ye jnay (quote the following asser tion : — 
‘ Any animal whatever, (uidowed with well-marked social instincts, 
would inevitably ac(quire a moral sense! (»r conscience, as soon as 
its intellectual jxjwcrs Lad b(!Come as W(!ll d<!veloq)cd, or nearly 
as well developed, as in man’ (vol. i. ]). 71). J’his is eilli(!r 
a monstrous assuinqition or a iiu’re truism ; it is a truism, Jbr 
of course, any cn ature with the inU'lhrct of a man would q)er- 
ceive the (qualities men’s intellect is capable of p(;iceiviiig, and, 
amongst them — moral worth. 

Mr. Darwin, in a passage before (quoted (vol, i. p. 86) sli])s in 
the whole of absolute morality, by employing t.h(? j)hrasc ‘appre- 
ciation of justice!.’ Again (vol. j. p. 168^, when he s[)eaks of 
aiding the n(f(*dy, he remarks: — ‘Nor could we check our syiii- 
p. *hv, if so urged by hard reason, without deterioration in the 
noblest port of our nature.’ flow noblest 'I According to 
Mr. Daivvin, a virtuous instinct is a strong and p(?rmanent on(!. 
There can be, according to his views, no other eleimnits of (quality 

than 
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than intensity and duration. Mr. Darwin, in fac't, tlius silently 
and unconsciously introduces the moral element into liis ‘social 
instinct,’ and then, of course, has no difficulty in finding in the 
latt(!r what he had previously put there. This, however, is quite 
illegitimate, as he makes the social instinct synonymous with the 
gregariousness of brutes. In such gregariousness, however, there 
is no moral ehunent, bec^ause the mental powers of brutes arc 
iir)t (*(pial to' forming reflective, deliberate, njprescmtativc judg- 
ments. 

1 he word ‘social’ is ambiguous, as gregarious animals may 
.metaphorically be called social, and man’s social relations may 
be regard(;d both bi'iieficentially and morally. Having first 
used ‘social ’ in the former sense, it is subsecpiently applied in 
tlu* latUfi* ; and it is thus that the really moral conception is 
silently and illegitimately introduced. 

AV mav now sum up our judgment of Mr. Darwins work on 
th(' ^ J)»?s(‘(‘iit <if Man* — of its exeeiition and tendeniw, of what 
it fails to accomplish and of what it has suc‘Ct‘ssfully attained. 

Although tlio style of the work is, as we have sai(l, fascinating, 
nevertheless we think that the autlior is somcwliat encumbered 
with the multitude of his faets, wliieli at times he seems hardly 
ablt^ to group and handle so efrc‘ctively as might be expeeted from 
Ills sjiecial fahmt. Nor does he appear to have maturely rc- 
lleeled over the data lie has so industriously collcetcd. More- 
oviM*, we are surprisiHl to find so -u curate an observer receiving 
.'IS faets many statements of a very (picstionablc* nature, as we 
liav<^ alreadv poiiit(‘d out, and frequently on second-liand autlio- 
rily. The reasoning also is inconclusive, the author having 
allowed himself coiistantlv to be carrietl away liy the w’annth and 
fertility of his imagination. In fact, Mr. Darwin’s power of 
reasoning seems to be in an inverse ratio to his power ot obser- 
vation. He iiow^ strangely exaggerates the action ot ‘sexual 
selection,’ as previously lie exaggerated the efli’ets of the ‘sur- 
vival of the fittest.’ On the wdiole, we are eonviueed that by 
the present work tlie .’aiise of ‘ natural selection ’ has b<M*n 
rather injured than promotcnl ; .and we confess to a feeling 
of suiprisc that llie case pu^ before us is not stronger, since we 
had anticipated the production of far more tolling an ' signifi- 
cant details from Mr. Dirwin’s biological treasure-house. 

A great part of the work may be dismissed as beside the 
point — .as a mere elaborate and profuse statement of the 
obvious fact, which no u-.- denies, that man is an animal, 
and has all tlui essential properties of a highly organised 
one. Along with this truth, however, we find the assumption 
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that he is no more than an animal — an assumption which is 
necessarily implied in Mr. Darwins <listinct assertion that there 
is no difference of hind^ hut merely one of dpfjree^ between man’s 
mental faculties and those nf brutes. 

\V"e have endeavoured to show that this is distinctly untrue. 
We maintain that while there is no need to abandon the received 
position that man is truly an animal, he is yet the only rational 
one known to us, and that his rationality constitutes a funda- 
mental distinction — one of /mid and not of degree. U lie estimate 
we have formed of man’s position differs therefore most widely 
from that of Mr. Darwin. 

Mr. Darwin's remarks, before ref(‘rred to (anfe^ p. 77), c’on- 
ceriiing: the difference between the instincts of the cocerns (or 
scale insect) and those of the ant — and the bearing of that difli’i* 
ence on their zoological position (as lM)th are members of the 
class insecta) and on that of roan — exhibit (‘learly his misappre- 
hension as to the true significance of man’s mental powers. 

For in the first place zoological classification is morphological. 
That is to say it is a classification based U])on form and structure- 
— upon the number and shape of thii several parts of animals, and 
not at all upon wbat those parts do, the consuh'ratioii of which 
belongs to physioh»gy. This being the case wo not only may, but 
s/iovld^ in the field of zoology, neglect all questions of div(‘rsitics 
of instinct or mental jiower, cr|ually with every othi.T ])ower, as 
is evidenced by the location of tin* bat and th(» j)orj)oisi‘ in tin* 
same class, mammalia, and the parrot and the tortoise in the same 
larger group, 8auro])si(la. 

Looking, therefore, at man with regard to his bodily structure, 
we not only may, but should^ reckon him as a member of tlu* class 
mammalia, and even (we believe) consider him as the repre- 
sentative of a mere family' of the first order of that class. Jiut 
all men are not zoologists; and even zoologists must, outside 
their science, consider man in liis tcjtality and not merely from 
the point of view of anatomy. 

If then w«i are right in our confident assertion that man’s 
mental laculties are dilferent in hind from those of brutes, and 
it he is, as we maintain, the only rational <mimal ; tlien is man, 
as a whole, to be* spoken of by preference frt)m the point of view 
of bis animality, or Iroin the point of view' of bis rationality: 
Surely from the latter, and, if so, we must consider not structure, 
but actifm. 

Now Mr. Darwin seems to concede* that a difference in kind 
justify tiie placing of man in a distinct kingdom. Inasmuch 
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.as lie says a (lifFcronce in de<yroc does not so justify ; and we 
have no hesitation in aflinn ill" (with Mr. Darwin) tliat between 
the instinctive powers of the coccus and tlie ant tliere is but .a 
<lifrercnco of deg’rce, an<l th.at, therefore, they do belong to tlie 
same kingdom ; but we contend it is cpiite otherwise with man, 
Mr. Darwin doubtless admits that all tlie wonderful actions of 
ants are mere modifications of instinct. Ihit if it were not so 
— if the jiiercing of tunnels beneatli rivers, tfcc., were evidence of 
their possession of reason, then, far from agreeing with Mr. 
Darwin, we should say that ants also are rational animals, and 
that, wliilc considered from the anatom ioal stand-point they 
would be insects, from that of their rationality they W'ould rank 
together with man in a kingdom apart of ‘ rational .animals.’ 
ileal ly, howeycr, there is no tittle of evidence that ants possess 
the reflective, self-conscious, deliberate faculty; \thile the per- 
fection of their instim ts is a mo^t powerful argument against 
th(^ need of attributing a rudiment of rationality to any brute 
wliatevcr. 

We seem then to have Mr. Darwin on our side when we 
afrirm that animals possessed of mental faculties distinct in 
kind should be placed in a kingdom apart. And man possesses 
such a distinction. 

Is this, however, all that can be said for the dignity of his 
position? Is he merely one division of the visible universe co- 
ordinate with the animal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms? 

It w^ouId be so if be w'cre iritelJigeiit and no more. If he 
could observ<‘ the facts of liis «)wii existence, investigate the 
co-existences and successions of plicnoinenn, hut all the time 
remain Jik(‘ tlie other parts of tfie visible universe a mere 
floating unit in the stream of time, ineajiahle of one act of free 
self-determination or one voluntary moral as])iration after an 
ideal of alisolutt* goodness. Tiiis, liowwer, is far from being tlie 
case. Man is not merely an iiitelli?ctual animal, but he is also 
a free moral agent, .and, as such — and with the infinite future 
such freedom opens out before him — ilifi’ers from all the rest of 
the visible universe by a distinction so profound that none of 
those which sep,anite other vi'oble beings is comparable with it. 
The gulf which lies between ids being as a whole, and that of 
the highest brute, marks olf v.astly more than a mere kingdom 
of m.atcrial beings ; an I man, so considered, difibrs far more 
from an edephant or ii gorilla than do these from the dust of the 
earth on which they trcarl, 

'rhus, then, in our judgim^nt the author of the ‘ Descent of 
Man ’ h.as utterly failed in the only part of his work which is 
really important. Mr. D.ar’.. in’s errors arc mainly due to a 

radically 
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ratlicfilly false system in wliicJi lio seems (like so 

many other pliysieists) to have become entangled. Without a 
sound philosophical basis, however, no satisfactory scientific 
superstructure can ever be reared ; and if Mr. Darwin’s failure 
should h‘ad to an incrcjase of philosophic culture on the part of 
physicists, we may therein find some consolation for the injurious 
eflects which his work is likely to produce on too many of our 
half-educated classes. We siiu^erely trust Mr. Darwin may yet 
live to furnish us with another work, which, while c^nriching 
physical science*, shall not, with needless opposition, set at 
naught the lirst principles <»f both philosophy and religion. 


Aut. III. — 1. J)tis RcicJisf/escfzhJdtt. \Vieii. 

2. Oi'sfcrreick nml din Burr/schafieu ifcincs Bestaudes. \ on Dr. 

Adolph b'is(‘hhof. Wiem, 1870. 
o. Federation oder Ilealitnion, Von Dr, W. Liistkaudl. Wien, 
1870. 

4. J)cs Ocstcrrcichcrs Gnimlrcchtc vnd Vcrpissnnf/, Wien, lSf).S. 
i), Oesterrcich seif dem Fallc Bclcrcdi's. ‘ Unsere /cit.’ Vol. \ . 
Aos. 2, 4, 1), 12, 15. 

V good deal has been written lately about ‘ AVw America’ 
and ‘Acw Russia,’ but no one* has attcmipted to give 
lOnglishmen anything like a detailed description of New Austria. 
And yet it would be cliflieult to point to any country in tin* course* 
of the world’s history which, in the short space of lour years, has 
so completely c?ast away old traditions and assumed a new ]>c>liti- 
cal and social character, as this old home of despotism, tlic! last 
(lc?positary of the traditions ol the Holy Roman Umpire, 

iVac:c ])oliticiaiis may say that a W’ar always docs more* harm 
than good to the nations which c*ngage in it. Perhajis it always 
does, at any rate, mor.illy speaking, to the victors : hut that it does 
not to the? van([uislK*d, Austria stands as a living evidtmee. 
Pinally excluded from Italy and (Germany by the carn])aign of 
180(5, she has cast aside her dreams of foreign domination, and 
has set herself manfully to the task of making a nation out of 
the various coiillicting nationalities over whicli she j)resides. It 
tloes not require much insight to perceive that as long as she 
h(‘ld her position in Germany this fusion was hopeless. Tlie 
overwiiclming ])ropomlerari(:e of the German element made? any 
;tj)proaeli to a recdjirocity of interests impossible. The Gcuinans 
.ilwfavs wTro regardcHl as sovereigns, the rc'inaiiilng naticmalities 
as subjects ; it was for these to command, for those to obey. In 

like 
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iikc manner, it was impossible for tlic Austrian Clovernment to 
establish a mutual uiidcTstandin^ with a population which felt 
itself attracted — alike by the ties of race, Janguaj^e, and geo- 
graphical ]K>sition — to another political union. Nay more, as 
long as the occupation of the Italian provinces remained as a 
blot on the Imperial escutcheon, it was impossible for the (io- 
vennnent to command any genuine sympatliy from any of its 
subjects, lint w’ith the close of the? war with Prussia these two 
difliculties — tluj relations with Ciormany and the relations with 
Italy- were swept away. Prom this time forward Austria could 
appear Ix'fore the world as a I^ower binding together for the 
iiiterestsof all, a mnnbor of potty nationalities, each of which was 
too hjcbhi to maintain a separate existence. In short, from the 
year 18r)(> Austria had a raison d'etre, whereas before she had 
none. 

It is pvopi)S(‘d in tin* following remarks, first to describe 
Austria as slio was after Sadowa ; s<*rondly, to give an account 
of tlie main events wlii(*h have arcoin])lishc‘d her political traiis- 
fonnation ; thirdly, to describe her as she is, and to glance at the 
probable futun‘ which awaits her. 

A short preliminary account of the complicated political ma- 
chinery obtaining in Austria will be necessary, inasmuch as 
jgnoianccf on this jioint w'(»uld render much of what is to follow 
unintelligible. Jlrielly then, the Pnipire is divided into a num- 
ber of j>rovinc(‘s, and tin* population of each ])rovince into three 
groups or classes. 'Flie first group consists of the great landlords 
( Grussf/ruiiilhcsi/rrr), tin? second of the commercial men belonging 
to the tow'ns, markets, and traile-guilds, the third of the inhabi- 
tants of the t ouiitry parishes {Laud^imclmk). l^ach of these 
groups has the privilege; of electing a certain number of members 
to tlie provincial Parliament {Lamlfaf/). To take a typical in- 
stance (for the proportiems vary in the diflerent provinces), in 
Polieiiiia the great landlords elect 70 ineinhers, the towns and 
markets 87, and the country parishes 71k In addition to this, 
the; archbishop and Ijisliops of each province sit in tlie Landtag 
by right oi’ olfue. I'lje great landlords elect their members, as a 
rule, C7i imme ; the remaining fv o groups are divided into a num- 
ber of voting-division.'., each of w’hich has the right of electing a 
<*ertain definite imn.i)c*r of members. Thus the country paiislics 
are grouped together into political circles {IVahlbvzirkv)^ and each 
<drclc elects one member The coinjietencc of the Landtagc is two- 
fold. Tlieyaro (1) supreme in certain questions of local adminis- 
tration; (2) they elect frtnn their owm body members for the 
Keichsrath, or central Pari ianu;nt, which meets in Vienna. TIu; 
method of election is as follow^. The three groups or class«*s are 

all 
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all represented hv certain fixed nninbcrs. Thus, in I^olieinin, 
the jrreat landlords scjiid 15, the towns 20, and the parishes 19 
members to the Keiehsrath. lint the imniihors of the thre^e 
groups do not respectively clioose their own delep:at(;s. The 
whole Landtati: votes in each case, but its election is confined, as 
the case may be, to one of the groups. This group-system was the 
invention of Sehmerling, who was Premier in 180 1, and its object 
was to give an artificial preponderance to the landlords, whose votes 
were most easily infiuenced bv Court persuasion. I'ln* Keiehsrath 
consists of an Upper and Lower IIousc* (/Icrren- und ythf/cimlncfen- 
haus). The Upper House contains (1) a number of liereditary 
peers of dilferent ranks, (2) the Prince-Cardinals and Archbishops 
of the Ihnpire, (3) a certain number of life-peers, among whom 
may be found well-known statesmen, lawyers, geiKu a Is, poets, cVc. 
The Lower House contains 203 members — a certain detinite inim- 
ber being elected by the Landtag of each province, Koheinia 
sending 54, Galicia 38, ^loravia 22, Lower Austria 18, iVc. 

Perhaps no country since the days of the late Komaii Lmpire 
ever found itself in a more wretched condition than Austria in 
the winter of 18G(). An ecclesiastical despotism had for years 
crushed all the free thought of the nation: a civil d(*spofism had 
crushed all its political life, and had now added to its many sins 
the crowning sin of a crushing military failure. l\>pular educa- 
tion was by legal sanction In the hands of the pric‘sts : tlune was 
no Ministerial responsibility : Parliament had lost control i*ven 
of the public purse ; and a heavy (hdicit threatenetl national 
bankruptcy. In addition to these evils the dillerent natitinalities, 
which had hitherto been kept in order by tlu^ sword, slmwf'il opam 
signs of revolution, and the weak policy of Kelcredi’s Ministry 
had neither the streiigtli to control, nor the sagacity to j)acifv 
them. 

It was under these auspica^s that Karon Beust, <m the 7th of 
February, 18G7, took office under Franz Joseph. His pro- 
gramme may he stated as follows. He saw that the day of 
centralism and imperial unity W'as gone past recall, and that the 
most liberal (Jonstitution in the world would never reconcile 
the nationalities to their prc*sent position, as provinces under tlie 
always detested and now despised I'hnpire. But then came 
the question — Grant<al that a certain disintegration is inevitable, 
how’ lar is this disintegration to go? Beust propf)sed to disarm 
the opposition of the leading natioiialitv by the gift of an almo.st 
c omplete i.idependence, and, resting on the support thus obtained, 
to gain time lor conciliating the remaining provinces by building 
up a new syst'^m of fn*e government. 

It would I)e out oi place to give a dcbuled account of the well- 
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known measure which converted the ‘ Austrian empire’ into the 
‘ Austro-Uun«;arian monarchy.* It will be necessary, however, 
to descril)e the additions made by it to the political machinery. 
The Hana:arjan lloiclista^ was constructed on. the same principle 
as the Austrian Hei(‘lisrath. It was to meet in Pesth, as the 
Reich sratli at Vienna, and \vas to have its own responsible 
ministers. From the members of the Reichsrath and Keiclista"' 
respectively were to be chosen annually sixty dele^ratcs to repre- 
sent Cisleithanian and sixty to represent Hungarian interests — 
twenty brsing taken in each case from the Upper, forty from the 
Lower House. These two ‘ J)(*legations,’ whose votes were to 
be taken, when necessary, collectively, though each Delegation 
sat in a distinct chamber, owing to the difference of language, 
formed the Sujncme Imperial Assembly, and met alternate ^ears 
at Vienna and Pesth. I’hey were competent in matters of 
foreign policy, in military administration, and in Imperial 
finance. At their head stood three Imperial ministers — the 
Reirliskanzler, who presided at the Foreign Ofiice, and was 
cx tiffirio Prime? Minister, the Minister of War, and the Minister 
of Finance. These llireo ministers were independent of the 
Reichsrath and Reichstag, and could only be dismissed by a vote 
of want of confidence on the part of tlie Delegations. 

The ‘ Ausgleicli* or scheme of federation with Hungary is, no 
doubt, much open to critit ism, Imth as a whole and in its several 
parts. It must always be? borne in mind that administratively 
and prditically it was a retrogression. At a time in which all 
other I'^uropean nations — notably North (ierinany — were simply- 
lying and unifying their political systems, Austria was found 
doing the very reverse. It is easy to point out the inconvenience 
fif a state of things which makes an annual transfer of the scat of 
Cjovernment ncjccssarv, and force's tlie Imperial l^'lrliament and 
Ministry to resirle every other year at a distance from the Ambas- 
sadors of the foreign C^mrts. It might be urged that it was 
foolish to gratify Hungarian vanity by making a second capital, 
and absurd to have no singh? I'hamber where members of each 
kingdom could debate in common on subjects of ImpiTial interest. 
The true answer to these objections is, that the measure of 1837 
was c*uistructed to iin'ct a pvnrtical diHiculty. Its end was not 
the formation of a symmetrical system of government, out the 
pacification of llungary. The Magyars, who with their li'udal 
institutions and commercial backwardness are still semi-barba- 
rians, rerpiirc'd the concr?ssion of the capital as a sign and symbol 
of their independence. They refused lo admit the constitution 
of a supreme Imperial assembly, because they foresaw that fier- 
man would be spoken in such an assembly, and were unwilling 
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to own llio snpoi'Iority of tlic Germnn to tlio Magyar tonguo. 
llcnco the justification of these anti similar irrational clauses of 
th(^ measure is first their necessity, anti secondly their success. 
Jiefort? 18()7 Hungary was a disconttmted jwovince, ke})t in order 
by German troops: it is now the most c-onteiited and patriotit; 
part of tlie enipire. 

The only part of the scheme which is tipen to really serious 
object i(ui is the financial part. In this question tlio Hungarians 
must be considered as having made an unworthy use of llieir 
strong jHilitical position. In 18()7 the Austrian national debt 
amounted Xu 304G million florins, the yearly interest being 127 
millions. To this large interest the Hungarians, who jdaintivcly 
urged that the virgin credit of the now kingdom must iu)t start 
with a burden gr(?ater than it was able to bear, refuscMl to cfuitribiite 
more than 291 millions. Throughout the negociations they per- 
sisted in putting the (|;u‘stion, not what it was just that ITungarv 
should pay, but what Hungary, with advantage? to herself and 
without injury to her political future, c?ould pay. Through this 
concession th<; remaining provinces were burdened with a debt 
which they were positively unable to meet, and the? Hungarians 
must be held mainly answ'erablc for the disastrous repudiation ol 
18G8, of which they had ingeniously avoided the direct respon- 
sibility. 

It was further provided that from January, 1808, to December, 
1877, the military and other c ominon expemses coiinecteil w ith 
the Foreign and Finance Department should be defrayed by the 
two halves of the einjiire, in very different proportions. (Jish*i- 
thania was to pay 70, Hungary only oO per cent. J'hus tin* latter 
was put in ])ossession of half the power in the linjxTial system, 
with less than a third of the burdens attaching to that power. 

Of tin; defects which have been noticed in the dual system — 
viz., the double capital, the absence of a single supreme l^arl la- 
ment, and tlie financial anomaly — it may be observed that the 
second only is irremediable. As confidence in the Cjovcrnnn*nt 
increases, it may well be hoped that tlio J fungarians themsidvt's 
will recognize the inconvenience of a double administrative ciuitn? 
and the us(jh.*ssness of a financial prerogative, which, inasiniich 
as it lacks its due counterpart of financual responsiliility, could 
never be practically exercised without leading to discontent, il 
ii(»t to revolution. 

troin this point the interna] history of the two halv(?.s of tbe 
empire flow's in two diflerent channels. Graf Andrassy, the 
Hungarian Premier, had a comparatively easy task before him. 
Ti-u re were several reasons for this. In the first place*, tlie pr(‘- 
oominance o* the Magyars in Hungary was more assured than 
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that of the Gormans in Cislcithania. It is true that they num- 
bered only 5,000,000 out of the 10,000,000 Inhabitants ; but in 
those 5,000,000 were included almost all the rank, wealth, and In- 
tel lif^encc of the country, llein-e they formed in the lieichstap; a 
compact and homopfencous majority, und(T which the reinaininp;’ 
Slovaks and Croatians soon learnt to range themselves. In the 
second place, Hungary had the great advantage of starting in a 
certain degree afresh. Her govcMnincnt was not bound b}' the 
traditional ])olicy of former V^ierina ministries, and by tin; 
inaiKCUvre we have noticed it had managed to keep its financial 
credit unimpaired. In the third place, as those who are acquainted 
with Hungarian history well know. Parliamentary institutions 
had for a long time llourislied in Hungary. Indeed the Magyars, 
who among their many virtues can lianlly be credited with tl 
virtue of humility, assert that the worhl is mistaken in ascribing 
to Rnglarid tlie glory of having invented representative govern- 
ment, and claim this glory for themselves. Hence oik* of 
the main dinicultlcs with which the ( -'isleithanian Government, 
had to deal was already solved for Graf Andrassy and Ids 
colleagues. 

I’or this reason, it will be the main object of the following 
])ag<\s to dcs(‘ribe the birth and growth of politii'al freedom on 
the Austrian side of the Leltlia, the parallel events that took 
place in nung«'iry being merely introcliiced by way of contrast 
and illustration. 

"riie Kcichsrath which met on May 22, 1807, was, in every 
wav one of tin? most iriemorable in the liistory of Austri<a. 1-ach 
of the members then assembled must have felt that their 
country W’as in the midst of a terrible crisis, and that it clcpeiirlcd 
mainly on their exertions to save that c<>untry from ruin. Tlie 
speec li from the throne, after expressing a hoj)c that the scheme 
of federation with Hungary would be sanctioned by the House, 
announced the intention of the Government to re-cstablisli 
ministerial rosponsibility and to bring the military department 
once more under the authority of Parliainont. The Keic’lisratli’s 
first fight was with tlu* generals. It will be hardly credited 
that a colossal scheme for the fortification of Vienna, the cost of 
W'hicli w^ould amount to a nullion aiwl a half of our money, had 
been set on foot l)y the Comlnander-in-^ld(^f without a word of 
consultation wddi th( representatives of the people. Baron 
Bccke, the new Minister of War, declared openly in the House 
that he was first made ac(|uainted with the proceedings by the 
public journals. Austrian ^ institutionalism may be said to date* 
from the day that Beiist, now feeling he had a Parliament to back 
liiin, summarily stopped th^ works and abolishetl the (College; of 
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General- Adjutants, an institution ^vllieh for many years had defied 
Parliament and rendered liberal g^overninont an impossibility. 

The House then proceeded to pass three most important mea- 
sures. The first related to the ‘ Octroyirunp^ ’ (i, <?., carryinpj over 
the head of Parliament) of laws by the h^mperor. It was 
ordained tliat, for the future, every octroyirun" should be made 
under the responsibility of the Ministry ; 2, that no such mea- 
sure should have the power of settin"* aside any fundamental law 
of the state (^Staatsffni iAgesetz\ of imposing tiny fresh burden on 
the taxpayers, or alienating public property ; 3, that any such 
measure should become null and void if it were not notified 
within four weeks after the meeting of the lleichsratli. 'Julius 
the sting was utterly taken out of this old instrument of military 
despotism. 

The law relating to ministerial responsibility appears, to an 
English mind at any rate, a somewhat curious piece of legislation. 
It was chielly aimed at preventing the interference of the peers, 
it being evidently held that the condemnation of a minister in 
the Lower House could be annulled by the rcdusal of tin? Upper 
House to endorse the vote. It provided for the erection of a 
permanent tribunal, consisting of twelve members, el(‘cted by 
each House, not from their own midst, but from the ordinary 
judges and State-lawyers, before which tribunal either House had 
the power of bringing any member of the Ministry on a distinct 
charge to Ik? set forth in the indiirtment. It was further provided 
that a charge brought against a minister and supported by two- 
thirds of either House should suflice to sn$])end the minister ipso 
Jacto from his office. 'J"hus there w'as no recognition of the 
•solidarity’ of the Cabinet, and nothing but a distinct oirence 
was held as sufficient grouiul for removing a minister from 
power.* The d<’]){h to which Parliamentary government had 
sunk is told more expressively by the iin;rc sUitiMiumt of this law 
than by the most elaborate description. 

The third Jaw concern(?d the freedom of public meeting. It 
provhled that every ]K)]itical club {vervin) should notify to the 
magistrate the nature and cibjcct of the club, the names and 
number of its moinl)ers, as also the place and time at wliich c?ach 
of its meetings was to be hc?ld. Further, it gave? the f ieiverninent 
powder to break up any society or meeting, the object of wliich 
was ‘inconsistent with the public safety or the public good.’ 
Ihis last clause was added by rccpiest of the Cahin(?t, which 

* 1 his law iF probably borrowed from tlio Aiiierir-an constitution, which secures 
to the President a certain lixed perifnl of oflice, while suhjeclin|^ him to the possi- 
bility ofiinpeacbiiient. It is needless to |Kiiiii out that it is properly incmisistent 
■with »he English system of Cabinet government. 
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(Icclarcfl tliat, without soinn such powers, it would be impossible 
to oiler the requisite resistance to the feudal -clerical opposition 
in ]h)heinia. Within these limits, no obstacles were oflered 
to the formation of political clubs or the holding of public 
mc'e tings. 

So far the proceedings of the Reichsrath had run smoothly 
enough. But all the true friends of freedom in Austria felt that 
there still existed one fatal obstac le to all their patriotic endea- 
vours. As long as the (Joncordat formed part of the law of the 
laud, the priests had it in their power to check the free develop- 
imuit of the nation in the very bud, and to talk of freedom was a 
mere inockerv. 'I’hcre were two ways of dissolving the unholy 
treaty with Rome. I'lither the Concordat could be directly 
abrogated and a new set of laws introduced aflirming the? ecjuality 
of all religions and sects in the eyes of the State, or a series of 
hall’ measures might be passed through the Rcuchsrath, which, 
by laying down principles inconsistent with the Coru'ordat, 
wouhl gradually encroach on the ecclesiastical prerogative, and 
rendcu' the former position of the priests untenable, "I'lic? objec- 
tion tt» tbe first course, whi(!h was in every other way preferable, 
was its impracticability, 'riu' Reiclisratb could not have com- 
manded a majority for so radi(‘al a measure, still less could the 
nation be expected to endorse it. Hence the proposition of the 
veteran INIiihlfeld was rejected, and the abstract motion of 
Dr. llerbst, affirming the expediency of new la\vs to regulate 
the action of the State on tlie three subjects of marriage, edu- 
cati:>i], and religicm, was carried by a majority of K'51 — 22. So 
ended this eventful session. 

It was well that Parliament had not atljourned before declaring 
— in principle at any rate — its willingness to grant the people 
religious freedom ; for this act of theirs encouragc'd an ex])ressioii 
of popular feeling during the vacation wliit li greatly strengthened 
the hands of the ministers. On the 5th of September, a monster 
meeting of 1500 schoolmasters, from all parts of Austria, was 
held in Vienna, in which it was resolved, that for the proper 
attainment of their ends in the cause of education, a complete 
inde])endence from the authi .ily of the Church was re(|uisite. 
There is reason to I elieve that, if the CJovcrnment had taken the 
iKMN'ssary steps, t\v\ might have found support from an unex- 
})ecti*d (juarter, iiamelN, from tlic lower clergy. It is said that 
at this time there w^as not an editor in Vienna whose office was 
not daily flooded with letter*; from these poor men, wlio were* 
bound by tbe Concordat to a state of tin* most abject servitude 
under their superiors. No one, however, but Miildfeld was 
found brave enough to propose the liberation of the inferi(»;- 
Vol. 131. — ^0. 20 1, H priests 
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priests and the abrogation of the law conferring legal immunity 
on the bishops. 

On the 23rd of September, the lleichsrath commenced its 
. autumn sitting, and at once proceeded to apjjoint a Committee to 
draw u]) measures for the reconstitution (;f the laws affecting 
marriage and education. The new Marriage Law provided, 1, 
that the jurisdiction in all questions affecting maniage should be 
transferred from the priestly to the ordinary civil tribunals ; 2, 
that if a priest refused to perform thorite of marriage (as, e.//., 
when man and wife were of two different religions), the civil 
magistrate, after acquainting himself with the refusal of the priest, 
sh(»uld himself sanction and register the union of the couple. 
The new School Law gave over the management of all religious 
teaching to the Church or religious st)ciety in (juestion, but 
ordained that all other subjects taught in the schools should be 
made entirely independent of their influence : 2, it provided that 
all schools maintained by the State, the provincial, or municipal 
authorities, should be open to all citizens without distinction of 
religion ; 3, that the office of schoolmaster should be op(‘n ti) any 
candidate who had proved his competence in an examination to 
be appointed by the State; 4, that all funds held by the State 
for the purposes of education, except where a reservation had 
been made by the testator, should lx? applied to their (;nd without 
prejudice in favour of any religious sect; 5, that school-boards 
should be appointed in every district (^Bezirke) and parish Tor 
the carrying-out of the above regulations, anfl that the organiz- 
ation of these boards was to be left to the Landtage. This last 
unfortunate clause did much to neutralize the effects of the whole 
law, by opening a door to clerical opposition in the provincial 
assemblies. Through its baneful operation much of the measure 
has, up to the present time, remained a dead letter. 

The House then undertook the task of drawing up a number 
of fundamental State-laws {Staatsf/rundf/csetze)^ which wv.re To 
constitute the Magna Charta of the Austrian citizim. These 
laws are four in number, and the first is divided into twenty 
articles. It would be lK?yond the scope of this essay to give tlu? 
details of these laws. But a glance may be cast at the most 
important of them, and the main alterations effected by them in 
the constitution. 

Law 1. Article 2 declares ‘ All citizens are equal in th(‘ eyes 
of the law.’ This infringes Article 14 of the Concordat, which 
gives immimity to the bishops, and provides that a priest con- 
deinn?(i by a court of law shall undergo his punishment in a 
house of ecclesiastical discipline. Article 3 declares ‘All public 
offices are open to all citizens.’ Before the passing of tin’s law a 
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non-Catliolic could not be appointed to any of tlio regular Uni- 
versity cliairs, and a Jew was ineligible to the bench (jf judges. 
Article *1 gives every tax-paying citizen in a given parish the 
right of vote in the municipal elections. Hitherto the ‘ Gemeinde- 
genossen’ 'z. e., temporary inhabitants, were excluded from 
voting. It further declares that the? freedom of migration is only 
restricted by the duty of sc^rvice in the army. This provision 
was to prevent wholesale migrations from the country in the case 
of war being proclaimed. Article 5 asserts the competency of 
Parliament to restrict, in the interest of the public weal, the right 
of inheritance, and to dispose of inherited property as it shall 
think fit. This is directed against Article 29 of the Concordat, 
which provides that the property of the Church is its own for 
<‘viir, and ('annot be alienated without consent of the Pope. 
Arti(;le 8 — the Austrian Habeas Corpus — declares the freedom 
of c^very citizen’s person. A c-itizen, viz., can only be properly 
ap])re!iended after a magisterial sentemie. If confined under 
susjiicion for mon^ than forty-eight hours, the official responsible 
for the confinement is liable* to a fine or imprisonment. Article 9 
eleclares the freedom of every citizen in his own bouse. A 
private house can only be searched on the authority of a magis- 
terial * warrant. Article 10 provides that no private hitter may 
be opened without express sanction of a magistrate or in case of 
war. Article? 11 gives to every recogniz(*d corporation or society 
th(? right of petition. This restriction of the right of petition is 
justified on the plea that, without it, an insignificant minority 
might represent its views as those of the community in a given 
parish or province. Article 12 guarantees the freedom of public 
meeting iiniler the restrictions of the law passed November, 18(>7 : 
Article lo the freedom of the press. The text of this article 
runs as follows : — ‘ Every citizen has the right to express frccly 
his opinions in word or writing within the limits laid down by 
law. Tin* Press may not be subjected to censorship, nor have 
its rights restricted bj any system of concessions.’ This requires 
some explanation. 13y ^censorship’ is meant condemnation of a 
book or journal before it has been published. It is still open to 
the magistrate to ‘ confiscatt? ’ any book, or any number of a 
newspaper which contains false news or unconstitutional articles. 
The difference is that, before the law, a writer could be c<iii- 
demned unheard ; now, ‘ confiscation ’ must be based on a distinct 
charge, from which there may be a subsequent appeal. Article 10 
declares the right of any rerj^ious society, not recognized by law, 

* The woid niagisterinl is used in jireference to judicial as a translation for 
‘ ricliterlich.* Hut it must ho ii;incu.. ered tliat magistrates in the English sen.'-v- 
ilo not exist in Austria. Tlicsc ‘ Hichtor * are rather under-judges. 
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to hold in a private house: Article 17 the freedom of 

science and education from religious trammels. Article 10 — 
the Magna Cliarta of the minor nationalities — declares, ‘All 
nationalities under the dominion of the State have e(|nal rights, 
l^ach dilTerent race has the right to preserve its own nationality 
and hiiigiiage. The State recognizes all languages spoken in 
a given ])rovince as equal in the public schools, tlie public* ofiices, 
and public life gimerally. Where more than one language is 
spoken the authorities are to provide that each citizen receives 
the requisite State assistance for education in his own tongue, 
w'ithoiit being forced to learn any other.’ 

'Jlie nunaining three State ground-laws are of less importance. 
The second was aimed at the ecc*lesiastical tribunals established 
by the C’oncordat. It ordained that all jurisdiction should be 
administered for the future in the name of the Kaiser by oflicers 
aj)pointed directly by him. The third provided that every 
oilicer of the State should swear obedience on entering oflice to 
the State laws in question. The fourth institut(‘d a supreme 
judicial court, *llei(disgoriclit,’ which was to be a final court of 
appeal in all questions arising (1) between the judic ial ami 
executive bodies; (2) between the Landtage and the cenlial 
executive; (.‘5; between two Landtage of separate ])rovinces; 
(4) l)ctweon J.andtag and Keichsrath. 

Finally a law, ‘ lleichsges<*tz,* rvas passed defining the con- 
stitution and competence of the vtirious legislative bodies. 'J'lie 
delegations wc.*re to be competent in all (jiiestions allecting tlie 
relations of the (Miipire with foreign countri(*s, whether tliplo- 
niaticr or commercial. Secondly, they wen? to have the direction 
of the imjierial military systein. Thirdly, they were to have tin; 
control of all the finances recpiisite for these purposes. I'Ik* 
Cislcilhanian Delegation was to be constituted after the fashion 
of a fc?deral assembly. 'J’ljat is to s.ay, tin? Keic’hsrath was not t() 
choose directly the sixty best men it could nominate for the jiur- 
posc ; hut c.'aeli nationality represented was to elect a givc'ii 
number of members. Thus the deputation of tin? llohemian 
Landtag was to choose ten delegates, tliat of the Mtiravian sevcMi, 
and so on. 

'riie Keichsrath reserved to itself the following powers: (1) of 
voting the men rofjuircd for the army (Ilecrutenbrwillif/unf/s- 
redd) ; (2) of voting the supplies for the army and foreign 
'.flice; (f'l) the right of examining and accepting diplomatic or 
commercial .reati(»s signed by the authority of the <lelrg!ites ; 
(4) tiu regulation of the schools, universities, the press, public 
mcctoigs, the n.int, sanitary laws, police-courts, c*iurts of jus- 
tice, postal, telegraphic, and railway s\ steins, and a few' other 
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subjects of less importance. Everything else was left to the 
Landtage. 

A short criticism of this remarkable law will not bo tliought 
out of place. One is at first inc^lincd to charactenize the whoh? 
scheme as an ingenious aiTangcmcnt for making government 
impossible. The system sanctions the existence of twenty-one* 
i’ar] laments ; nam(?ly, eighteen Landtage, a lleichsrath, and the 
two Delegations, wliich, by a slight stretch of the imagination, 
may, perhaps, be regarded as one body, l^ach of these Par- 
liaments has a sphere of its own, in which it is completely 
independent of the rest. Nay, more ; oaeli is provided with the 
means of most effectually paralysijig the action of the other. 
Let us take a few instances. 'I'he delegations may declare so 
many men nccessarv for the defence of the c!Ountry, and so much 
money recpiisitc for tludr maintenance. The Keichsrath may 
refuse to grant the men or the supplies, or bath. Again, the 
lleichsrath may make general arrangem(*nts for the management 
of the schoids, the Landtage may n^fuse to carry them out. 
Again, tlu? L.'indtag(i may make regulations of their own, tli(‘ 
IL'ichsratli u. ly reihse to give them the money to bring them 
into effect. Tlie «mly Parliiiment which represents the unity of 
tin; State has not tlic? power of voting a man or a kreuzer ; the 
only ministers which represent the unity of the State (viz., the 
tlirce lleichsminister) are not responsible to tlie body which 
votes the supphn'S. 'Fhe wonder is not tliat sneh a system should 
fail to work siiioothlv, but that it should succeed in working 
at all. 

Put there is another side to the picture. A constitution is 
not built in a day, least of all in a JState composed as Austria 
is c-oinposed. It must not be forgotten that the December 
constitution, as it is called, was Austria’s first honest attempt to 
coinhine State-unity with popular freedom. The great Kaiser 
Joseph IJ., had spent a lifetime in striving to weld together the 
heterogeneous elements of the empire by mechanical means, but 
was forced on his <h‘ath* bed to confess that his labours had been 
in vain. After the popular movements of 1848 the Vienna 
statesman, Pacli, took in haiid the s.aine task. With an army of 
soldiers and oilicials he slruvc to convert Austria ii io a cen- 
tralized State aber ih'- pattern of modern h ranee, but two days 
— the days of Mageiiia and Solferino — undid the painful work 
which it had taken ten years to build up. Wliat 13a(-h had 
attempted to attain by al” dutism, Schmerling tried to accom- 
plish by a ]m;tended appeal to the popular voice. This states- 

* This is exciusiv»* of ilu* .iirce , arlianionts of tho otluT half of tlie empire; 
the JteicliJjtag ami the Ilim^ariaii ami Croatian Lamlta^%*. 
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man knew lliat the provinces were invetcrately opposed to all 
scliciiies of centralization, and tliat no direct appeal to tlu‘ 
country could give him a parliamentary majority phidged to anv 
such scheme. He therefore contrived, by means of his famous 
system of groups, to obtain a fictitious parliamentary majority, 
while, by a strict censorship of the press and prohibition of 
public mooting, he silenced all extra-parliamentary complaints. 
The refusal of the Hungarians and Croatians to sit in a Houses 
thus constituted at last brought this Hump Parliament into con- 
tempt, and, after a reign of Jour years, the Pebruary constitution 
came to an untimely end. Then followed tlie so-called Sistirungs- 
poriod, ' when the policy of centralization was given up without 
anything being put in its place*, a polic}- which succeeded in irri- 
tating all parties and satisfying none, presided ovc*r by a man 
whose weak concessions gave more annoyance than the hostile 
measures of his predec('Ssors. Finally, in the spring of 
I3eust came into power, and the new constitution whicli has becui 
described in the above sketch was brought iatr> existence. I'his 
constitution, while retaining the group-system t)f voting, throws 
away the other crutihes on which the? February constitution lia<^ 
rested. It lunther bids for the corrupt support of the Churcii, 
nor puts an undue pressure on the liberty of the press and of 
public meeting. It is centralizing in spirit without being 
despotic in origin. 

licfore criticizing it, then, too harshly, W(* must consid(*r the 
immense difficulty of the pnjblem it attempts to solve. Austria 
is composed of a numb(>r of small nations, several of wliicli, as 
e. f/., Bohemia and Hungary, liav(? separate histories of th(*ir 
own, and none of whicli, if we except the two c (*ntral counties t)f 
iVustria proper, aie boupd to the rest by any ties but those 
of common interest. \o bonds of blood, of language, or <if 
literature, bind the German to the Czech or Slovenian. The 
several provinces arc inspired by a warm provincial patriotism, 
but a cominon Austrian patriotism there is none. In addition 
to these the cause of centralization is inextricably bound U]> in 
the minds of the whole non-German population with tlu^ cause 
of despotism. The vast majority know* of no freedom but local 
freedom, anti view even a constitutional Ibdehsrath as an 
instil] metit lor the supprc’ssion c»f their local rights. This is 
enough to show the delicacy of the task which the statesmen of 
*867 to(»k in hand. How far they succoedod Avill be seen from 
the succeeding narrative. }3ut before entering on the history of 

, ^ period i lien the tebruary cunsstitutioii. M'itliout Iwing abrogated, was 

allowed to fall into abcjance. o o * 
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the g^reat fight between the centralists and the autonomists, 
which commenced in the autumn of 1868, and the end of wluch 
is not yet, it will be well to conduct the campaign with the 
clerical party to its close. 

In the spring of 1868 the lleichsratli again met, and the 
Upper House took in hand the marriage and education laws, 
which had passed the Lower House in the preceding session. 
The public took the greatest interest in the debate, as the? fat(? of 
tlie Concordat was supposed to depend on the acceptance or 
rejection of these laws. Not only the galleries and the stairs, 
but the streets leading to the House, were filled with an excited 
crowd, and each member who left the chamber was breathlessly 
c|uestion(Ml by the people outside ‘ wi(^ unscre Sachen oben 
stehen?’ The following interesting account of this famous 
three days’ debate is extracted from the Herman review ‘Unsere 
/eit,’ May number, 1861) : — 

‘ Th(j Austrian Ilorroiiliaus has civery reason to look back on those 
days with privlo. It exhibited sucli a high di.*grco not only of 
.stiitesinaiiUkc capacity hut of speaking power, that the feudal-clerical 
(ilraf Thun, insii.*ad of winuing the laurels he expected, roeciv<;cl 
humiliations witliout number. Uu the one side were, men, who after 
bending long years uiiJor the clerical yok«>, w{;ro at last able to stand 
boldly forth before their countrymen and utter the tluaights witli 
which their “ lujarts had lung been hot within them.” On the other 
side were men, wlio after being sui)j)orted for years by tho Imperial 
bavoiiets and tli<? Imjjcrial police, wtu*o now left to light tlicir own 
battles — ^to maintain by argument what laid bcfori^ been maintaini'd 
for them by fu’Ce. Tiio utter liollowiiess of tlie episcopal plirases, 
contrasted with the complacency with which tliey w ere uttered, the tri- 
unijdiant cmi)hasis with which Ihiuce-C^u’diiial Schwmzenhoi’g, aftcu* a 
falteriug speech “ full <jf vain words signifying nothiiig,” dcsceiuled the 
tribune exclaiming “ Chiiiirt inicli gjir niclit, wenii die ITerreii laehcii” 
(tho noble lords’ laughter won’t djscoinp(»se mo) might have seemed 
tit siibji'et for a (tonualy, if one could have forgotten the tragedy to 
which it formed the 8e(|Uel. . . . 

‘ Tho division was a drama in itself. It was the afternoon of 
iSaturday, tlie 2Lst of March. As each name was called out, IhcriMvas 
a breathless silence in tlie JIoiUv . and storms of applause arose if the 
answerer gave liis vote against tho Concordat, the result being iii- 
stiuitly x)asscd froj' month to month till it reached the stred. wlicrc 
it w'as received w'it 1 1 fre;d. iiurrahs. At last the numbers were known, 
’riic motion for adjonrnnieiit was lost by 65 to 31, and the fate of the 
Concordat could bo sa»d to be scaled. Oneo more Austria’s goinl 
genius had provailotl.’ 

The bishops w'crc so disgusted at the results of this divisron 
that they refused to appicar again during the debates of tlic 

session. 
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session. Hence the ni!nriai(e law, as well as the school law, 

weie jjassed by large majorities. 

Encouraged l)y this success the Lower House set to work at 
tlie third bill indicated in Herbst’s programinc, which was to 
decree the equality of all religions in the eyes of the law ‘ inter- 
confessionclles Gesetz.’ This bill provided that, in the case of 
children whose parents had died without expressing their wislu-s 
on the subject, the sons should be brought up in the father’s, the 
daughters in the mother’s religion. At the age of fourteen, 
however, the child was to be allowed to choose for its(‘lf. 
Infidelity was n<i longer to incapacitate a citizen for inheritance ; 
the preaching of infidel, ?. c., unchristian, doctrines no longer to 
constitute a misdemeanour. No citizen was to be compelled 
to contribute to the services, or to send his c*hild to the schools, 
of a church to which he did not belong. No ])riest was to lx; 
able to deny the right of burial to a member of another religious 
sect in cases where either' the family claiming the right had a 
private vault, or where the churchyard was llu^ only one in the 
parish. This important law, the last clause of which especially 
put an end to a scries of scandals wdiich had for a long time 
been a disgrace to the country, was pass(*d without dilUculty (>y 
both Houses. 

In the meantime the bishops had not been idle. 7’heir first 
attempt was to bring a petition against the three bills to th(‘ 
Kaiser over the heads of the Ministry. Franz .Joseph treated 
this attempt with becoming dignity, by icfer’ing the petitioners 
to his ‘constitutional advisers.’ Their next resort was, as might 
have been expected, to Koine. The? Pope determined to nialvc 
use of all his spiritual w(*apons, and, on the :i2nd of June, 
launched a characteristic .allocution at the h(;ads of the Austrian 
rebels. In this document the three Jaws in quf'stlon wenr 
denounced as ‘destructive, aboiniiiahle, and damnable.’ ‘There- 
fore,’ so runs the allocution, ‘on the .strength of our Apostolic 
authority, wc an.atheinatize these laws, in particular all such 
clauses as are directed by the Austrian Government against the* 
rights of the Church : and we declare tlie laws by virtue of this 
same authority to be null aiul void.’ Popes have often taken 
foolish and impolitie st(;ps, but it remained fiir Pope Pius IX. 
openly to urge the subjects of a C.atholic kingdom in the nine- 
teenth century to rebellion against thedr Government. The 
allocution proved as unsuccessful as it was gross. It is true 
that the bishops adhered faitlifiilly to the iiistnu tions of their 
chief. Kiccabona of Trient declared that any one who sub- 
initt(‘J to the -»Iay' laws was a de.spis'T of the Son of G<id. 
Schwarzenberg directed his clergy, in a pastoral lettc^r to tlie four 
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llohcmLin bishops, to rcfasn confession and absolution to any 
c’oupJ*? joined by a civiJ uiarriag-e. But the mass of the laity 
rose uj) in indignation agciinst tlie proceedings ol tlici Pope and 
his advisers. Addresses poured in from every large town in the 
empire denouncing the lloinish pretensions, and expressing 
sy in patliy with the Government. In fact the priests defeated 
their own ends by the oxtravagarice of their measures, and 
liastencd to bring about a crisis which a conciliatory policy 
might have indefinitely delayed. The final act which closed 
the campaign between Church and State is known to every one. 
In July, 1870, Graf Beust abrogated tlio Concordat. 

It is now proposed to pass from the field of clerical agitation 
to a more important and interesting ([uestlon. The contest 
Ijctween the Pojie .and Count Beust could h.ave had but one end. 
Jlie Pope's pretensions were an .anachronism, and the struggle 
only interests us as illustrating one of the main intellectual move- 
ments which cih.iracterizp the age in whidi we live. It is oth(»r- 
wise with the ({uestion at issiu^ between the federalists and the 
centralists. It is not too much to s.ay that of all the countries 
on tlu» face of the earth, Austria is the one which .at the present 
moment olKirs most to the study of the political philosopher. 
'J’he statesmen now (mgaged in reconstructing her have few, if 
any, precedents to fall back on. If they succ(»ed in their enter- 
pris(‘, th(‘y will have solved the most difficult problem of prac- 
tical politics of which the ]>resent century has been a witness. 

In order t(j make good this st.atement a few statistics will be 
necessary. Cishdth.anian Austria contains a po])ulation of 11) 
millions, of which (5 millions are Germans, while the remaining 
11 millions belong to the Slavonian race. In eight of the 
Austrian jirovinces, viz., in Bohemia, Moravi.a, G.alicia, Krain, 
Jstria, CjIoiz, Triest, .and Dalmatia, the Slaves (-onstitute the 
Iarg(; majoiity of the }) 0 ]>ul.ation. If they were represented in 
Parliament acciirdiiig to their numbers, 117 of the -03 members 
of the lleichsrath would be Slaves, the remaining minority of 86 
representing the other nationalities. How different the facts of 
the case are, any one who kno^’, s anything of Austrian politics 
can testify. The question thcai iiatur.all;y arises, how is it that 
these Slaves possess so little politIc<al signific.ance ? The inquiry 
admits of many .answers. The c.ause of their political insigni- 
fic;ancc is to be traced to a peculiar combination of historical, 
geographical, ethnologii al, religious, and social circumstances. 
In the first place they Lave si.>od almost nnifornily in respect of 
tlie Itali.ans in Istria and Triest, and in respect of the (lerinnns 
elsewhere in Austria, in the rel ition of conquered to conquerors. 
In the second place, the Slaves arc scattered over the face of 
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tlic empire, the Czeelis in the north, the Polos in the cast, the 
Sh)venians in the south, and have thus lost the o])portunity of 
political contact. In the third place, they do not all speak the 
same language nor profess the sjime religion, the lluthenians of 
Galicia e.y., belonging to the l^lastern Church. Lastly, they 
compose ior the most part the peasantry of the country, and 
possess, with the exception of the J\)les, no influential middle 
class and no national nobility. 

Of the Austrian Slaves, about T), 000,000 an^ Czechs, 2,320,000 
Poles, 3,000,000 Ruthenians, 1,200,000 Slovenians. To be 
added to tliese are 600,000 Italians, and a small number of 
Rumanians in the Bukonina. All these stocks have a distinct 
individuality of their own, and many of them, as the Poles 
and Czechs, have a past history tci look back on. 

The Poles arc the people which have identified themselves 
least witli tlie empire to which they belong. The one tliought 
of the Polish patriot is the restoration of his country to its lost 
rights. At the same time, they have becui treated, at h'ast of 
late years, with great conshleration by the Government, and 
have never carried their opposition to any extreme length. I'he 
tie which binds them to Austria is their hatred of Russia. They 
know that the disintegration of Austria would probably involve 
their (annexation to the liated Russian, and hence their support 
can be reckoned on in the most jierilous tpiestions of for(*ign 
politics. I'lio late President of the ( 'isleithanian Ministry, Graf 
Potoeki, is a Pole ; (lie Polish inernbers arc? treated very triucli 
like the Irish memhers in our Commons, and arc* left to dc'cide 
(|uestions of purely J^)Iish policy for tliemsc?lvcs ; many poli- 
ticians hope by a coalition betwc'cm the G(?rmans and l^oh?s to 
overhear the? opposition of the remaining Slaves. 

The Czc'chs, like the Poles, have? a certain history of their 
own. The student of history will rc!meinb(*r that Bohemia was 
originally a settlement of the Mareomannrj-a German tribe who 
migrated tliere in the 5t}i century, nds Teutonic stock w'as, 
however, overflooded towards tlie close of the same cc^nlury by a 
new migration of Slavish tribes, who (lisj)h*mc?d the original 
inhabitants in very much the .same W'ay as the Saxons displac?cd 
th»^ Britons in our own island. The }ic*ads of thc?se ti ibc*s formed 
the beginning of the? Czecliisli nobility. The semi-barbaroiis 
Slaves who thus obtainc?d a focjting in the country W(?rc Chris- 
tianized anc’ civilized by a new influx of German mc?rcbants and 
Gennan clergy. In process of tiini' the? prosperity of these 
setlieis and the favour shown to them by the Kings of Bohemia 
drew' down on th(*m the envy of the Czc?f:lis, and in tlic? 16th cen- 
u y Ijegan tliat terrible persecution, w liicli, assuming the form of 
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a religious war between Hussites and Catholics, in reality was a 
f()ntest !)etwecn the two races for the supremacy in Bohemia. 
The Hussites prevailed, and the Czechs were for a long time 
<loiiiinant. Then came the still more terrible days when the 
sword of the German Kaisc^r brought retribution for the blood 
shed by the Hussites, and reinstatccl Germanism and Catholicism 
in their ancient place. Since those times until a comparatively 
late date the Czechs had much right to consider themselves an 
oppressed race. The policy of persecution, as is almost always 
<*ase, gave fresh life and energy to the nationality which it 
was its purpose to destroy. Long the Czechs bore their sorrows 
in secrc’t. At last the revoluficniary 3 ear of 1848 seemed to offer 
them fresh hopes of liberation from the yoke under which they 
chafed. Their ambition was to come forward as the leaders of 
tlie Austrian Slav(rs, and to win for themselves, the Slovenians 
and (h’oatians, the place in the Austrian constitution to which 
their numbers entitled them. But the chilling years of Bachian 
dt'spotism followed, and once more they relapsed, if not into 
apatliy, at least into sullen silence. Then the February constitu- 
tion once more raised their hopes. In spite of Schmerling’s 
artificial group-system, which procured him a German majority 
fnnn Holuunia and Moravia, the Czechs took their places in the 
Ueiehsvath, hoping, with the lic‘lp of the Hungarians and 
Croatians, to be able to offer a successful resistance to the G<?r- 
nians. But the Hungarians and Croatians, as we liave seen, 
rcdiiscd to ap])ear, and the Czechs, finding themselves in a hope- 
l(?ss iriinoritv, left the KcdcJisratlj, never since then to enter it 
again. Again the ‘ Sistiriiiigspolitik ’ of Belcredi raised their 
hopes. They had secured a majority in the Bohemian and 
Moravian Landtage, and intended in the extraordinary Parlia- 
ment to be convoked under that Minister’s aus])ices to enter the 
c ampaign against centralism and dualism, reckoning on the sup- 
]iort of the Hungarians in their resistance? to tlu? centralists, and 
on the sn]»port of the Germans in their resistance to the dualists. 
Once more they were (hnimed to be disappointed. Count Beust 
came into power, and, after passir.- the ‘ Ausgleich ’ with Hungaiy, 
w ith the h('lp of a (ierfiian majority raised by an unsparing use 
of Court influence :r*d the Schmcrliiigian groups, reduced them 
again to an impotent miii-./rity'. They saw the German party 
once? more victors o^ er the whole line, and once more retreated 
to their old position of dogged resistance. It w^as in vain that 
the December constitution offeicd them freedom. They refusc^d 
to oat of the feast which they had had no hand in ]>rcparing. 
It is not our intention to give a detailed account of the modes 
in wdiieli their resistance asserted itself, in the Landtag, in 

the 
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the school, in the press, in the public, meetiii":; it has been 
flecineil siifHcicnt to describe the constitution which was ofFeied 
them, to attest tlie discontent with which it was met, and to trace 
the causes of this discont(?nt. 

One thing niiist be caroihlly borne in mind by anyone who is 
really anxious to understand the character of this long (|uaivel. 

It does not follow that, because the Cievinans have generally 
identified tlieinselves with the party* of intelleetnal land religious 
progress, lliis particular political principle which they advocate 
is a more liberal one than that of their opponents. Tlie love of 
domination is apt to obscure the judgment of the most impartial 
jninds, and the German race, wise and ])earral)Ie as it lor the 
most prirt is, shares the common failing. A foreigner in Austria 
is peculiarly apt to bo misled in their resj)ect. Almost all the; 
literature that he reads is German, and hears the stamp of the 
German ideas. Ho fiiitls the federalists allied with the clerical 
and reactionary party, he listens to the (piaint idaiins which they 
prefer on the grounds of tlie ‘ historical ’ rights of the ‘ kingdom ’ 
of Bohemia and the ‘indefeasible privileges’ of the Landtage, 
he naturally com])ares the provinces of Austria to the counties, 
the Landtage to tlie Municipal Assemblies, of his own ( ountn, 
and decides that the Reiclisrath is perfectly right in disallowing 
such preposterous claims. He is apt to forget that though unity 
of language find prilitical institutions is an undoubted advantage, 
tlie forcible spread of this unity is as undoubted an evil: that 
freedom is one thing, the forcible propagation even of the freest 
ideas another. He must strip such phrases as the ‘ Mission of 
Teutonisin,’ the ‘ superiority of Western civilization/ of their 
vague surroundings, and lay bare to view* the unlovely realities 
— the race-domination and race-hatred — which they serve to 
disguise. Still more must he lie on his guard against such 
phrases, when under the form of a spurious Darwinism, they 
attempt to assume a jihilosophical garb. No inort; flagrant 
contravention of Nature’s principle of selection can be imagined, 
than a system of persecution, Avhich instead of gradually substi- 
tuting higher for lower forms of life, kindles in the decaying 
forms an artificial vigour, and so counterac;ts the process which 
it is its aim to further. 'Jlie proportion of the Czechs to the 
Germans in Bohemia and Moravia, say s V’^on Hidfert, is actually 
greater now, after all tlie e/lbrts of successive Kaisers and Kan- 
zlers, tlian it was a century ago, 

A”ain it is important not to Vie misVeiVby those main stumVAiug- 
blocks to tlie lormation of an impartial judgment — political 
analugief;. lo an Lriglishnian the Austrian-Crerniaii will reply 
■ Vc repress the Czechs on the same princi]>Ie that you repress 
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the Fenians ; holding that their wishes cannot be gratifiedVithout 
dfinger to the general well-being of the empire.* To tlie^Nortli- 
(jcrman ho will say ‘ The possession of a single administrative 
and legislative system is as much an advantage for Austria as it 
is for North-Gennany : if you advocate the suppression of your 
petty dukedoms and princedoms, how can you consistently 
condemn the abrogation of ])rovinflal independence in Austria?’ 
'J’he answer that the federalist might make to tliese and similar 
arguments lies on tlie surface. Unity of administration is only 
so far good as there exists a unity in the material adminis- 
trated. There can be no universal rule laid down in this (juestion. 
I'Vom certain points of view it would no doubt be an advan- 
tage for France and (jcrmany to be governed from a single 
centre; but there are other points of view from which it would 
I)(! an iiiirjucstionable evil. The question to be considered is, 
Avhctlicr there exists in the various nationalities of which Austria 
is composed a suflicient unity of political purpose to justify the 
inainh'nance of a central administration. Apart from this argu- 
ment, there .are many who ujdiold federalism as the means to a 
more complete and K'pnjsentative centralism ; who (consider the 
(’stablisliment of a federal system as the only practical method 
for ridilirig tli(^ Goverinnent of the traditions of German supre- 
macy. A central system, say they, should b(j the result of the 
voluntary cohesion of the political units; the movement which 
produces it should come from the oxtremith's and not from the 
centre itself. But uiuhu' the present regime a movcnuuit of this 
sort is impossible. Give the provinces autonomy and it will 
not be long l)efore they recognize the advantages of unity. 

Turning mnv from the general ([uestion at Issue between the 
two parties, let us ask what are tin* practical c laims j)ut forward 
Uy the Austrian Slaves and their chief spokesmen the Czechs? 
Tli(?y ask first of all for the abolititui of the Sc'hnierlingian group- 
system, the natural and almost iUH*essary result of wliieli would 
1)0 the’ election of a Slavish majority to the Keichsrath, and the 
establishment by this majority of a federal constitution — a con- 
stitution indeed which in such r.n invent the Gormans would be 
the first to demand. Then comes the main difliculty. The 
(lormans urge with much force that the l^ndtnge dominated by 
a Slavish majority would in all probability make a tyrannical 
use of tlicir n(*w power, and treat the Germans very much worse 
than the (lermans had treated *hmn. Dr. Fischhof proposes to 
oViviatc tV\is dift\cn\t\ in the foWowing manner. V/ithev, he says, 
the Landtag might he divided into two dilYerent ciiamhcrs for 
the two prevailing nationalities, and eacdi (‘hainber be given in 
€Ti'tain questwns a powcj of vetoing the resolutions of the other: 
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or, the representatives of the two nationalities might debate in 
common, but vote in separate curies, the sanction of each cury 
being necessary for the carrying of certain laws. He proposes 
to restrict the right of separate voting to questions connected 
with education and language. 

The ‘tyranny of the majority’ in the Reichsrath would be 
obviated aircording to his plan still more simply. He would 
turn the Upper House into a Senate on the American principle. 
Each province would here have an equal voice, 'i’he Lower 
House would then bj; no longer chosen indirectly, through the? 
Landtage, but directly by the people themselvei}, while each 
Landtag would send an c([iial number of members to tin* Upper 
House. As it happens, in eight of the seventeen provinces o!' 
Cisleithania there is a majority of (jcrmans, so that tlie prepon- 
derance of the Slaves in the Lower House would be checked by 
the almost equal balance of power in the Uj)per House. I’lu* 
two Houses would thus in I)e Toc([ucville’s words respectively 
represent the principles of j)opulation and federation. 

It is not very probable that any so railical scheme will be 
adopted for the present by the Austrian Parliament. And yet 
the existing state of things is perilous in the extre?nc, and 
evidently calls for some heroic remedy. The centralist Ministry, 
which took office after the passing of the ‘ Ausglcich ’ with 
Hungary, succumbed in the winter of 18011 to the opposition of 
the Czechs and the Poles. Though commanding a inajtnity' 
in the Reichsrath, they represented the minority of the nation, 
and their government was an anomaly. Graf Potocki, the l\)lc, 
was then a])pointed Minister-President. His intention was to 
carry a gradual scheme of federation, bcgiiiiiirig with (ialicia. 
But he failed to conciliate the Czechs, who showed no wish to 
help the Poles to a liberty wliicb they were not sure of securing 
for themselves afterwards. Hence the Government was h'ft in a 
hopeless minority, for the German party, with a cul])able want 
of patriotism, refused to su])port Potocki, and passed in tho 
autumn of 1870 a vote of want of confidence; against the Ministry. 
The Kaiser and Count Bcust were involved in an ajiparontly 
inextricable dilemma. Government by the majority, and gt)vern- 
ment by the minority of the Reichsrath, had both been tried in 
the balances, and been found wanting. There ensued an inten- 
regnum of eight weeks. At last the list of new ministers, 
which had b';en kept completely secret till the morning of publi- 
cation, wras published in the ‘ Wiener Zeitung.’ The list con- 
tained the names of a number of hitherto unknown men. Not 
a single member of the new government had ever sat in tlu; 
l< fchsrath or the Landtag, and two of them were bom Czechs. 

The 
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The scheme was ingeniously planned to meet the two main 
difficulties of the situation — the party hostility of the centralists, 
and the opposition of the Czechs. But the German party, though 
incapable of governing themselves, seem determined to allow no 
one else to govern but themselves. The measure of Count 
llohcnwart, the Minister-President, which proposed to conl’cr 
a modified liberty of initiative on the Landtage, has lately been 
rejected in a full house, and matters rest as they were. 

What is the remedy for these things? Government with the 
present Reichsrath is evidently impossible. To an outside 
observer, there appears to be but one straightforward policy 
which would cut the knot. Let the Kaiser pass a decrcfo 
abolishing the group-method of voting, dissolve the Reichsrath, 
and trust to the good sense and patriotism of the electors. The 
result f»f this would probably be the return to Parliament of an 
autonomist majority, which would help the Government to cany 
a number of measures for the conciliation of the Slavish popula- 
tions. The latter have at present, in addition to their parlia- 
mentary grievances, several grounds of discontent. They com- 
plain, for instance, that the danse of the; first State ground-law, 
enacting the ecpiality of all nationalities and languages in the 
eyes of the law, is a mere dead letter. Unlike the remaining 
clauses of the law, it pronounced nothing hut the abstract 
jirinciple, and has not been followed up by the definite regula- 
tions necessary to make it cficctive. Henfre they urge that llu? 
Reichsrath was only half-sincere in insiTting it. They ask that 
the State should <’onie forward and encourage the foundation of 
universities and high-schools,, where the Czechish, Slovenian, 
Polish, Servian, and Rumanian tongues may be scientifically 
studied. At the same time, they ask that the judges and other 
State officials should make use in all public transactions of the 
language spoken by the majonty of the population, A nation, 
says Dr. Fischhof, can only be cultivated and civilized througli 
the medium of its own tongue. If you wish to win over the 
Slaves to German culture, you will defeat your own ends by 
forcing on them the use of a fn:'cign idiom. Prepare the soil 
first in the only way in which it can be rightly prepared, and it 
will welcome and assimilate for itself the riches of German 
science and literature. Teese require no force to recommend 
them to the world ; the employment of force implies a doubt 
of their intrinsic value. 

But the Germans arc opposcu lo these changes, and the Kaiser 
is naturally unwilling to alienate the sympathies of the race 
which forms, after all, tho backbone of the empire. At the 
])rescnt moment especially, the victories of their Northern 
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brothers, and the prestige which has gathered round the (jlerman 
name, makes them less than ever inclined to bend the neck to 
the whims ol‘ their semi-barbarous fellow -subjects. Austrian 
statesmen see only too ])lainly that the link which binds the 
German population to the monarchy is but a slight one, and will 
not bear an}' excessive strain. It is worth while to consid(T 
what are the chances, and what would be the n*sults, of an 
annexation of the German provinces by the newly founded 
empire. At present the; relations existing between the? two 
<xmrts are the most amicable, and it seems improbable that 
I’rince Ihsmarck is meditating any aggressive move. The 
feeling, too, of the German inhabitants ol' Vienna and tin* 
jwincipal towns is on the whole distinctly averse; to the trans- 
ference of allegianc(? from Ivaiser Franz .Joseph to Kais(;r 
Wilhelm. They have tasted the sweets of liberty, and feel little 
attreaction to the iron system of Berlin. On the otluM- hand, it is 
unquestionable that the dominant party in Germany lo«)k forward 
with a sort of hungry impatience to the time; when the black, 
red, and white flag shall be planted on the Holburg of V’^ienna. 
It is the fashion among these politicians to talk of Austria as 
a hopelessly demoralized country, which nothing less than tlu; 
rigid rule of Prussia could rc;store to healthy life. Inth'cd, 
Berlin and Vienna are complete contrasts : it is no wonder that 
they should fail to understand one another. On tlie one side 
we see civil absorbed in military life, a fcmdal aristocracy, an 
almost Puritanic rigidity of manners; *)n the other sich; a 
soc;iable bourgeoisie, genial manners, a free and almost licentifms 
press. It may be presumed that the time has not yet come for 
the incorporation of the old Kaiser-city in the empire (»f the 
North. Such an Incorporation would b(; really harmful to the 
cause of hmropean civilization. Hie Germans of Boheniia and 
the two Austrias act as a sort of political rally ing-point for tlie 
inchoate civilizations which enclose them. It would be a jiity 
if they abandoned this quasi-colonial task imposed on them. 
Without them the Czechs, Slovenians, Kutlieniaiis, &,c., would 
be incapable of holding together, and would fall a prey sooner 
or later to the clutclu;s of Russia. But with their lielp Austiia 
may look forward to a glorious future. Hie Christian jiopula- 
tions lying to the south-east of Hungary are utterly incapable of 
"overr/mg themselves, and tlic task of tbeir political reconstruc- 
tion could be entrusted most properly to Austria. But before 
.any such schemes can become possible, she must set her own 
house in order. To this end a certain amount of self-sacrifice 
is requinnl on tne part ol the Germans, and a che<;rful co-opera- 
•ii.a on the part of the remaining nationalities. The main home 
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OlfTiculties which threaten the monarchy have been already 
tl escribed. Tlie dangers which threaten it from without arc 
merely, as it were, the mirror and counterpart of those ^vhich 
tlireaten it from within. Russia is only so far dangerous, a.s she 
can serve as the ral lying-point for the discontent of the Austrian 
Slaves. The aim of the Austrian statesman should bt* to make 
th{j old empire a home where the mixed nationalities of central 
Ihuopcj may enjoy peace, prospeu itv, and freedom. Such a j)()licy 
will be the surest saft^guard against the intrigues of the Pan- 
slavists and Orthodoxists of Moscow. It has been shown that 
patriotism of the ordinary kind — the patriotism which rests on 
communities of blood, literature, and national history — cannot be 
expected in Austria. 'I'lu; time has gone by when patriotism 
could bf^ based on, the pride of a corriinon army, and fomented 
by continuous Jicts of suicessful military aggression. What 
remaining idea is there that may serve as an element of cohesion 
to the Austrian peoples? The idea of common rights and a 
c’ommon freedom, and the knowledge that these rights and this 
lVee<lom can only be sceur<*d against the attacks of foreign 
absolutism by tlie union which is strcmgtli, and the subservie nce 
<)f a multiplicity of wills to a common object, which is unity. 


Aut. W,~The u'hole Works of the Right Rev. Jeremy Taylor^ 
D.D.y Lord Bishop of J)own, Connor^ and Dromore : mi it a 
Life of the Author, and a critical examination of his Writings. 
Ry the Right Rev. Reginald Ileber, D.D., late Lord Rlsliop 
of Calcutta. Revised and corrected by the Rev. Charles Page 
Eden, M.A,, and the Rev. Alexander Taylor, M.A. In 10 
volumes. London, ISod. 

2. Bishop Jeremy Taylot\ his Predecessors, Contemporaries, and 
Successors. A Biograjfhy. By the Rev. Robert Aris Will- 
mott. Incumbent of JJ<‘ar Wood, Berks. Second Edition. 
London, 1848. 

^P^HE great glory of the English pulpit is, by common consent, 
■ Jeremy Taylor; and he has, we think, fairly earned his 
supremacy. lie is much tlu most distinguished of those who, 
in the early part of the seventeenth century, turned in their 
sermons from the discussion of abstract points of theology to 
the earnest recominendiition oi th points of Christian life and 
character which are known and loved of all men ; no one of his 
time joined in an e(jual degree the graver studies of morality 
and theology with an eager love of polite letters, not only in 
Vol. 131. — No. 261 . I classic 
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classic form, but in the then comparatively new literatures of 
Italy and France; the fluent sweetness of his style is, in its^ 
way, unsurpassed, and this honied eloquence does but reflect the 
gentleness of a temper which passed unsoured, if not unruffled, 
through the terrible strife of the Civil War and the harshness 
of Puritan rule. 

Jeremy Taylor was bom at Cambridge, and baptized in 
Trinity Church in that town on the 15th of August, lb 13. Of 
the date of his birth there is no certain evidence. It has gene- 
rally been assumed that he was baptized in infancy, but if wo 
suppose that he was two y(;ars old at the time of his baptism 
we obtain a date whicli harmonises better with the indications 
afforded by his later life; for when he was entered at (^'lius 
College in August, 162(5, he was described as having completed 
his fiiteenth year; and further, if we suppose ‘him to have b(*en 
born in 1611, he would be nearly of the canonical age at the 
date when he is said to have been ordained, instead of b(dng 
under twenty, an age at whic^h holy orders have very rarely been 
conferred. He was the son of a barber in tlie town, probably a 
respectable trcvdesiiian, as we find him churchwarden of his 
parish in 1621 ; and there is no <lifliculty in supposing that, in 
those days of love-locks and daintily trimmed beards, om^ of 
that occupation would occupy as high a position among the 
other tradesmen of the town as his successors do now. He is 
said to have been desc<?nded from tin* famous Dr. Kowland 
Taylor, who ‘left liis blood’ at Hadlcigli, in Suffolk, for the 
defence of the Protestant faith. The young .lererny was one of 
the earliest alumni of tin? Perse Grammar Schotd in Cambridge, 
which was founded in 1615, and he became a sizar at Cains 
College in 1626. John jMilton had taken up his abode in Christ’s 
College only one year before. The two poets — for wc must not 
refuse to Taylor the name of poet — w^ere, no doubt, to use 
Milton’s vigorous expression, ‘ deluded with ragged notions and 
bral)blcments, and dragg(?d to an asinine feast of sow-thistles 
and brambles;’ that is, they had to pass through the tedious 
forms of scholastic logic which were still in vogue in tlie 
schrmls; but wc may well believe that tlie pliant intellect of 
Taylor submitted to this training with far greater ease and 
readiness than Milton’s fiery self-will ; in fact, his works show 
that his mind had great affinity with such intellects as Aquinas 
ami Scotus, though he also traversecj fields foreign to them. 
‘Wranglers’ and ‘senior optiines’ as yet^were not, and wc 
htne no record of the student’s success in the schools, but it is 
hardly doubtlul that a mind so fertile in arguments and objec- 
tions would be a most formidable adversary in the wit-comliats 
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of those days. He took liis bachelor’s degree in 1630, and, as 
his friend Rust tells us, ^ as soon as he was graduate he was 
chosen fellow.’ His fellowship was probably on the Perse 
foundation, and of small vjilue. Soon after taking his M.A. 
degree, which he did in the usual course in 1634,* he was 
ordained, being then, if he was born in 1611, twenty-three 
y<?ars of age. From the time of his ordination his life was one 
of frequent change and no little trouble. The patronage of 
Archbishop Laud procured him a fellowship at All Souls’, 
which he enjoyed but a couple of years ; then we find him for 
a few years Vicar of Uppingham, then ejected, and following 
the royal army ; and at last, about 1644, settled in a Welsh 
village on the banks of the Towy, in Carmarthenshire, where he 
supported himself by keeping a school. In these years he had 
been himself taken prisoner ; sickness and death had been busy 
in his family; h(‘ had lost his wife and a son, and was married 
again to Joanna llridges, said to have been a natural daughter 
of Charles I.t For some years he led a life of poverty and 
seclusion; yet, if he was potw and in trouble, he was not 
friendless; Ik* was constantly befriended by Lord Carbery and 
his family, whose beautiful s(»at, Golden Grove, was hard by the 
village where he dwelt. And he dwelt there, we believe, con- 
tentedly: if he had fallen into the hands of ‘publicans and seques- 
trators,’ he had still a loving wife and many friends to pity him, 
and some to relieve? liim ; ho had still his merry countenance, his 
cheerful spirit, and his good conscience ; he could walk in his 
neighbour’s pleasant fields and see the variety of natural beauties; 
and if, with all this, Ik? cdiose to ‘sit down upon his handful 
of thorns,’ he was fit to bear ‘ Nero company in his funeral 
sorrow f(»r the loss of one of Pop|wa ’s hairs, or help to mourn 
for Lcsbia’s sparrow.’ J In truth, his situation contrasted favour- 
ably with that of many of the royalists who were driven from 
house and home, and he repeatedly expresses his gratitude 
to Lord Carbery and his amiable wife for their patronage and 
protection. 

It was in his Welsh retreat tl*-it the genius of Taylor was 
matured : there he wrote the ‘ Liberty of Prophesying,’ the 
‘ Holy Living ’ and ‘ Holy Dying,’ the ‘ Great Exemplar,’ 
or Life of Christ, and ui my of those great sermons with 
which his name is always associated. If these latter were de- 

* ‘Holy Dying,* cli. lii. scc.‘4. 

t On tne single nuthority of the MS. of Mr. Jones, a descendant of Taylor’s 
whose palters were used by ilebcr ; see ‘ Life,' p. xxxv. /. 

X ‘ Holy Living,’ ch. ii. sec. G. 

I ‘2 
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livored as they were written, however they may have charmed 
the cars of Lord Carbery’s cultivated family, they must have 
astonished beyond measure the Welsh villagers who formed 
the rest of the auditory, though it Is not impossible that they, 
too, may have been attracted by the preacher’s sweet voice 
.and impressive manner, even without understanding his words. 
The collection of prayers which Taylor gave the name of 
‘ Golden Grove,’ led to his iinprisoninent. Contrary to his wont, 
he had mingled with his panegyric on the Church of England an 
invective against Puritan preachers, and the authorities were 
perhaps rendered suspicious by the dedication to so well-known 
a royalist as Lord Carbery. We learn from a letter of John 
Evelyn’s that he w'as in prison in 1‘ebruary, 1654-5 but in April 
of the same year we find him at Large and preadiing in the little 
church of St. Gregory, by St. Paul’s, whore the use of the Common 
Prayer was still permitted, lie returned to Whales, but in April, 
1656, we find him dining with lilvclyn at Says Court, in company 
with Boyle and Wilkins. In July he is again in Wales, mucli 
troubled by his narrow circumstJinces— a trouble which, to his 
honour be it said, Evelyn lightened so far as lay in his power t — 
and longing for the society’ and the libraries which were to be 
found in the ‘ voysinage’ of London. His home in Wales was 
very sorrowful, for he had just lost a little boy, ‘ that lately made 
liim very glad;’ and again, in February, lt)56-7, he speaks of 
small-pox and fever having broken out in his houscdiold, and ot 
having buried ‘ two sweet hopeful I)oys.’ He liad then but one 
son left, and perhaps began to desire to leave a scene associated 
with so much grief. He seems generally to have visited London 
once ill the year, and always found friends to welcome him, 
especially Evelyn, the Abreenas — or ought we rather to say, the 
Gains ? — of distressed churchmen of those days. On one of thesi* 
visits he was sent to the Tower, bec.-ause his publisher had pre- 
fixed to his ‘ Collection of Offices ’ an engraving of our Lord 
in the attitude of prayer — n representation which some of the 
authorities in those days held to be idolatrous. His imprison- 
ment, however, did not Last long; in the sjiring of 1658, we find 
him at liberty in London. Tlu're Lord Conway, a great Irish 
landowner, ofiered him a lectureship .at Lisburn, in the neighbour- 
hood of his own estates, the tenantry on which he hoped would 
be benefited by the ministrations of so excellent a man. Of 
Lord Conwr.y’s kindness and Taylor’s gnititude we have evidence 


♦ Ib' wr’s ‘ Jafe/ pp. xxxix. cclxxiii. 

T See Taylor’s letter of May, in ‘ Life,’ p. Ixiv. 
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in the letter given below, which is now printed for the first time 
from the autograph in the possession of Mr. Murray : — 

‘ jMy vkuy r400D Loim, April 17, i«58. 

‘ I have till uow deferred to write to your Lordship, bccauso I 
could not sooner give an account of the time when I could attend your 
Lordship at llagley ; hut now that luy wife is well laid and in a 
hopeful condition, I hope I shall not he hindered to begin my journey 
to my Lady Cha worth on the 2hth of tliis montli, and from thence by 
tlio gmcc of God T vrill be coming the third of May towards Itagley, 
unless your aihiii'S call your Lordship fnun thence before that time ; 
but if they arc lik(3 to do so, and I have intimation of it from your 
Lordship, I ivill begin my journey that way and from thence go on to 
Nottinghamshire. My Lord, I suppose by the first return of the 
carrier you will receive those pieces of Thom. Nash which I received 
hy your Lordship's command to put into ordcu* and to make as 
complete ns I could. Upon the view of them, and fomi)aring them 
with w'hat I had, 1 found I had hut one to add. which T have caused 
to 1)0 bound up Avith tlu! rest : Init 1 have as yet fiiiled of getting that 
piece of Oastalio against lloza wdiich your Lordship wished to liavc, 
luit 1 shall make a gn jit(;r search as soon as it please God I am well ; 
for I write tliis to your Lf»rdsJiip in my bed, being afilicted w’ith a 
very great cold, and some fi'ai’s of an ague ; but those fears arc going 
oil*, because I see my illii(*ss settling into a cold. . . . And now, my 
Lord, having given your Lordship an account of theso little imperti- 
nencics, my great business, wliicli I sliall ever be doing but shall never 
linisli, is to give your Lordsliip the greatest thanks in a just acknoiv- 
Irdgomcnt and publication of your grciitest, your frast, your noblest 
obligjitions passed upon me; for the day scarce renews so often as 
your Lordslii])’s favours to mo. IMy Lord, I have from the hand of 
your excellent Lady rcceivrd 80/. : for your Ladyslii]) not only pro- 
vides an excellent country for me, but a viaticum, and manna in tlie 
way, that the favour may be as much Avithout charge to mo as it is 
Avithout merit on my part. Truly, my Loitl, if your Lordship hod 
done to ino as many (dher Avurthy i)crsons haAT, that is, a single favour, 
or a little one, or something that 1 had merited, or something for 
Avhich I might be admitted to pay an equal service, or anything Avhich 
is not Avithout example, or could in ssibly be without envy to me, I 
could have spoken such things as might have given true and proper 
significations of my tliankfiilucss ; but in earnest, my Lord, sim o I 
Jiavo understood tlm gj-eatne^ ^ of the favour you have done and in- 
tended to me — if I had not been also acquainted with the very great 
nobleness of your disposition, I slioiild have had more Avondor than 
belief; but noAA', my Lord, I am saUdied Avith this, that although this 
conjugation of favours is too great for me to liaA’o hoped for from ono 
person, yet it was not too great for your Lordsliip to give; and I see 
that in all times, especially in the o.orst, God is pleased to ai>point 
some licroical examples of virtue, that such extraordinary precedents 
niiglit highly ropi’ove and in some measure restore the almost lost 
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woi’thinrss of manldnd, ’ My Lord, yon read my heart, which with 
the grcatcBt simplicity and ingenuity sends forth some of its i)er- 
petual thoughts ; but if I can have my option, I shall not receive this 
heap of favours with so great joyfulness as I sliall with earnestness 
beg this greater favour, tliat it may bo in some measure put into my 
power to express liow much I love, liow much I honour, how willingly 
I would serve so excellent, so dear a person. My good Loi-d, I am, 

‘ Your Lordshijfs most humble, 

‘ most obliged, and most aifcctionato servant, 

‘ Jek. TayTiOU. 

‘ I pray, my good Lord, present my humble service to youi’ ex- 
cellent and pious mother, and to good Mr. Whitby.* 

From this interesting document we learn for the first time 
that Taylor was ac(|uaintcd with the family of Chawortli of 
Annesley, so well known in later times from thidr connexion 
with another man of very different stamp of genius. It gives 
us a glimpse of Taylors book-hunting habits, when we find 
that his patron employed him to complete his collection of ^J'orn 
Nash’s works — which, though not by any means of a theological 
character, were already in his own library — and to procure him 
a copy of Castalio against Heza. The latter was probably of 
Taylor’s owm recommending; for he sympathised witli liim lw)th 
in his anti-Calvinistic theology and in his dcjsirc for freedom of 
religion. There is no denying that his expr(»ssions of gratitude 
to Lord Conway are, to our notions, hyperbolical anti unsuited 
to the dignity of a great divine. Such exjiressions are quite in 
the manner of the time ; yet Lord Chmway seems to have been a 
little annoyed at their exuberance, for his manly reply contains 
something very like a reproof. 

This letter makes certain what Iltdier had already conjectured, 
that Taylor’s letter of May 12, in which lie declines a 

lectureship offered him by a friend of hiVelyn's, on the condition 
of alternating with a presbyterian, ‘like Castor and Pollux, tlie 
one up and the other down,* does not nd'er to Lord Conway’s 
chaplaincy. 

In Lord Conway he had one of tlie kindest and most considerate 
of patrons, who did the? best to smootli the way for him in his 
tiifliculties. Besides giving him the benefit of his own influence, 
he procured for him introductions to some of the most consider- 
able persons in Ireland, and Dr. Petty,* who had been employed 
in the survey of Ireland and knew the country well, ‘ promised to 
provijie him a purchase of land at great advantage.’ Moreover, 
my fiOrd Protector, who was perhaps not sorry to have* so distin- 

Afterwards Sir William Petty, author of the * Political Anatomy of Ireland,’ 

•iC. founder of the English settlement at Kenmarc. 
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guisliwl a royalist removed from London, ‘ gave him a pass and 
protection for himself and his family under his sign manual and 
privy signet.’ The letter* from whic^h these expressions are 
taken is dated June 15, 1658, and Taylor had probably left 
London for Ireland a short time before. 

He settled at Portmore, ‘ a place,’ says Rust, ‘ made for study 
and contemplation,’ where he may have seen ‘ the round towers 
of other days ’ shining in the wave beneath him as he strayed 
on the banks of Lougli Neagh. lie evidently enjoyed this ‘ most 
channiiig recess,’! and writes in a tone of great contentment to 
Lord Conway, to whom a son and heir had just been born: 

‘ since my coming into Ireland, by God’s blessing and your 
lordship’s favour, 1 have had plenty and privacy, opportunities 
of studying mucli, and opportunities <)f doing some little good.’ 
He is ‘ entloarcd with the lie ighlxjur hood,’ he ‘ would count it 
next to a divorce to be drawn from it he ‘ would fain account 
hims(df fixed there during his life if his lordship will but come 
lii)ns(‘lf to reside on liis Irish estates, he may bore Taylor’s ear,! 
and make liim his slave for ever.§ Vet he confesses, in the same 
letter, that, in the absence of ]Major Rawdon, Lord Conway’s 
brother-in-law and agent, there was nothing around him but 
^ inycna solitudoy" and ‘the country like the Nomades, without law 
and justic<\’ In truth, the troubles of the time penetrated into 
his pleasant recess. In June, 1659, he writes to Evelyn: — ‘a 
Presbyterian and a madman have informed against me as a dan- 
gerous man to their religion and for using the sign of the cross 
in baptism.’ || 1 his iriforination led to the issuing of a warrant 

by the Irish l^riry Council, which brought him to Dublin early 
in 1659-60, ‘in the worst of emr winter weather,’ to the serious 
detriment of his health. He seems, however, to have obtained 
an easy acquittal frmii the ‘ Anabaptist ci)minissioners.’ On 
April y, 1659, lie WTites to Lord Cornvnyll that his opus maymnn^ 
Ills great book on cases of conscience, is finished, except two 
little chajiters, and that he has sent a servant to London with the 
<;opy ; he begs his lordship to fo»’ward to him the sheets of his 
work as they were printed, Lord Conway having no doubt fre- 
quent communications with friends who resided on his Irish 
property. 

Meantime, Oliver Cromwell was dead, and the reins of govern- 
ment were slipping from the slack hands of his son Richard. In 

♦ Printed in Heber’s * Lite,’ p. cclxxxvi. 

t Taylor dates liis epitaph on Dr. Stearue, ^ex anKcnissinio rccessu in Portmoref 
Ilcbcr’s ‘Life,' p. Ixxxvii. ; AlludiDfr to Kxod. xxi. (i. 

‘ Life,’ i>. Ixxxiv. AutograpirUi Mr. Murray’s possession. 

the 
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tlif? spring of the momentous year 1600 we find Taylor in London ; 
on April 24 in that year he signed the famous ‘ Declaration’ to 
(iciicral Monk ; in May, Charles landed in England ; and in 
Juno Taylor dedicated to his restored sovereign the work of 
many laborious years, his ‘ Ductor Dubitantium/ 

(Jharles probably did not bestow much attention on the learned 
work thus oflcrcd to him, for his was not a conscience troubled 
with doubts ; but so eminent a royalist as Jeremy Taylor could 
not be passed over in the distribution of ecclesiastical ])rcferment< 
In August, 1660, ho was appointed to the sec of Down and 
Connor, to which that of Dromorc was afterwards added. Various 
conjectures have been offered to account for his not having been 
nominated for an English see; as, that the King wislu^d his 
natural sister, 'i'aylor’s wife, to be removcnl to a distance from 
the court ; a conjecture which seems in the highest degn'e 
impr.obable, even if we grant the fac‘t, not too well attested, that 
Joanna Bridges was a daughter of ('harh?s 1. It is, of course, 
possible that 7\avlor was appointed to an Irish s(‘e, simply 
because he had eminent ([ualifications for it. If we look to the 
interests of the diocese, we shall hardly find another man so 
qualifu'd to preside over it ; at once learned, able, and conci- 
liatory ; already acquainted with the district, and skilled in the 
controversy both with Roman Catholics and Presbyterians. 
Lord C'onivav, too, seems to have used liis influence to ])ro- 
curc the appointment of his inucli-csteeined friend — whom he 
thought ‘ the choicest person in England appertaining to the 
conscience’ — to the diocese in which he was himself most 
interested.* Vet we cannot lielp suspecting that ISheldon, the 
great manager of ecclesiastical patronage in thos(' flays, boro 
Taylor no good will. lie had disliked his apj)ointnicnt at All 
Sfjuls : he had been offended by what he thought his Pelagian 
thc.'ology, and there was jK?rhaps some otln;r cause «)f rjincour in 
the background ; for Taylor, in a piteous letter to SheJdon.t 
in which be begs to be translated to 1‘mgland if his Grace dof?s 
not wish him to ‘die iinmaturely,’ says that he had been 
‘informed by a good hand,’ that his Grace had said that he 
(Tavlor) was himself the only hindrance to his being removed to 
an Knglish bishopric. That which was the hindrance to liis 
being translated to an English bishopric may have been the 
cause of his being removed from England in the first instance. 
Whatever the cause of the appointment, we cannot but fear that 
be leit the pleasant society of London, then bubbling with excite- 

* Taylor says (letter to Lord Conway of Jklurch U. l6Cn-l, in Mr. Murray's 
no'^'Cbsion) ‘ that I am here . . I owe to my rclatinus to your Lordship.' 

• Life,’ p. cxix. 
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merit, for his disturbed diocese, with somewhat the same feelinofs 
with which Gregory Naxianzen sought his sec in dull and 
r(?mote Sasima. He was consecrated, with eleven other bishops, 
in the cathedral church of St, Patrick, Jan. 27, 16(50-1, and 
himself preached the sermon, lie had previously, on Ormond’s 
r(H*oinm(jndation, been chosen Vice-(Jhancellor of the University 
of Dublin, where ho ‘ found all things in a perfect disorder 
and in February he was made a member of the Irish Privy 
(’ouiicil neither of these ofliccs was a sinecure. 

'Pile state of his diocese may well have filled with dismay a 
man who loved study and quiet, and shrank from heat and 
violence. In no part of Indand had the clearance of the clergy 
of the . Reformed Irish Church been more ofiectual. The new 
bishop found himself in the midst of a body of Presbyterians, 
h'd l)y Scotchmen of the school of Cameron, with their original 
fanaticism exasperated to the utmost by contact with the votaries 
ol* PopcM-y and Prelacy. He was rcceiv(;d with a storm of 
denunciation when he visited his diocese before his consecration ; 
tlie Scotch ministers were implacable ; they had agreed among 
tlKunselves to preach vigorously and constantly against episcopacy 
and liturgy ; th(‘v talked of resisting unto blood, and stirred up 
the people to sedition. The bishop-designate preached every 
Sunday among them, he invited them to a conference, he courted 
tlieiii with most friendly offers ; but they would not even speak 
with him : tliey had newly covenanted to endure neither the 
person nor the oflicc of a bishop. They bought his books, and 
appointed a ‘ committee of Scotch spiders to see if they could 
gather or make ])oison out of them they drew up a statement 
against him, and intended to ])etiti(m the King against his 
appointment. Nay, his very life w’as not safe; not only did 
they try by every means to take the people’s hearts from him, 
but they threatened to munler him outright. No wonder that 
lie says in despair, ‘It were better for me to be a poor curate in 
a village church than a biGhop over such intolerable persons;’ 
no wonder that he begs the Duke of Ormond to give him some 
parsonage in Munster, where l.c may emd his days in peace.t 
lie had probably but little peace for the remainder of his days ; 
for though many' of the la’ty in his dioceses were well disposed, 
the opposition of the Presbyterian ministers, who wore generally 
as disloyal to the Government as unfriendly to the bishop, never 
ceased. In tin? summer of IG**'’-. we find him again complaining 

* lie bogs Izirfl Conway’s interest to get him placctl on the Priry Council. 
lH‘canse * it would add so mneb rc)..Ltati -k to him among the Scots, and be iiscfiii 
foi* settling the diocese.* (Letter of Jan. 2, 1(160-1, in Mr. Murray's iH)ssession). 

t Letter of Dec. Ill, 1660, to the Duke of Ormond, in * Life,’ p! ci. 

of 
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of the meetings of the ‘ pretended ministers,’ of the refractoriness of 
the people and their mutinous tal kings ; and a few months before 
his death he tells Ormond of the advance of the former mischiefs, 
nud believes that the Scotch rebellion of 1655 ‘ was either born 
in Ireland or'put to nurse there/* The North of Ireland immev 
d lately after the Restoration was certainly no place for a bisliop 
who loved peace. 

li^et his misery was not without alleviations ; the great Ormond 
supported .and encouraged him, and Lord Conway was a steady 
and sympathising friend. He hoped in the first instance to liv(‘ 
.at Lisnegarvy [Lisburn], and got ‘a very pretty design for his 
house’ from a gentleman in Dublin that had ‘very good skill in 
architecture.’! Probably, this design was found for the time 
impracticable, for he continued to resitle at Portmore, where Ik? 
had a house and farm, as we learn from a curious story preserved 
in Glanvil’s ‘ Saddiici sinus triumpliatus,’ J of the ghost scon liv 
David Hunter, ‘neatherd at the bishop’s house at I^)rtmort*.’ 
Still, however, he does not seem to have abandoned the hope? (>f 
having a catliedral and a palac^e at Lisburn. 'Pile cliurdi oi that 
place was made a cathedral for the unit(*d hvvs of Down anrl 
Connor by letters patent October 22, 1GG2, the old cathedral of 
Down having been burnt by Lonl-Dcputy (5 ray in 1588, and 
still lying waste in 1637, when it was the subject of a correspond- 
ence between Laud and Str.afrord,§ which liacl no result in conse- 
(jucncc of the troubles soon following. In 1665, we find him 
urging upon Lord Conway the care of their ‘ great conc^ern, tin? 
cathedral of Lisburn,’ and jiroposing to his Lordship to give? 
lands in Lisburn in exchange for Churi h lands, that the bishops 
may have a ‘ convenient seat’ there. It was important for tln?m t() 
have a strong, as well as a convenient house, for it was not im- 
probable that they might have to maintain themselves in it by 
force against a rebellion. |) Again, in a later letter (])rob.ably of 
1606) he hopes that by this time his Lordship hath some account 
of the King’s letter for their cathedral. He rebuilt the choir of 
the ruined cathedr.al of Dromorc at his ow’n expense, and thi‘ 
‘handmaid of the Lord,’ Joanna laylor, the bishop’s wife, pre- 
sented the chalice and paten.lf Nor was this the only form in 
which his liberality showed itself; all .accounts agree, that now 
that he was able, for the first time? in his life, to disp(?nse instead 
ol receiving bounty, he fed the hungry, c;lothed the naked, and 

* See liv* letters in * Life/ p. ciii. 

t Lel^»*r of March 2, in Mr. Muri’uy’s possession. 

X Ueprinted in * l4ifc/ p. ccxciv. 

is Maiifs ‘ Hist, of the Ch. of Ireland/ p. .'ii-i. 

I T ^'.ter ot Jan. 28, lC(i4-5, in Mr, Murray’s possession. % ‘ Life/ cix. ccxei. 
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provided for the fatherless. ‘ He was/ sajs Sir James Wan?,^^ 

‘ so charitable to the poor, that, except moderate portions to his 
daughters, he spent all his income on alms and public works.’ 

All this time his health appears to have been delicate. Wc 
find constantly in his letters that he is suffering from a ‘ great 
cold,’ with pain and feverishness ; more than once he complains, 
as in the letter to Sheldon above referred to, that the climate in 
which he lived was unsuitable for him. And he was not without 
heavy domestic aflliction. Of the sons of his second marriage, 
only one survived the sickness which attacked the household in 
Wales, and him he buried at Lisburn. Two sons of the first 
marriage grew up to manhof)d, l)oth of whom seemed to have 
shared in the wild follies of the Restoration period. I'he eldest, 
a captain of horse, fell in a duel with a brother officer named 
Vane, wlio also died of his wounds ; t and the good bishop almost 
sank under the Idow. The second became secretary to Villiers, 
Duke t)f liuckingham, and died at his house in Raynard’s Castle 
a few days before Jiis fatlicr. who was probably spared the pain 
of hearing of his death. The bisliop himself was attacked bv 
fever at Lisburn, on the 3rd of August, 16(57, and died after ten 
days’ illness, in tli<* seventh year of his episcopate. Ho was 
fifty-four years of age, if we suppose him to have been l)orn in 
lOlo, or fifty-six, if, «as the records of Caius College seem to 
indicate, h<^ was b»irn in Kill. Whatever his age, his fancy had 
not grown dim, nor the natunil force of his intellect abated. 

Probably no English divine, oven in those days when so many 
were cast out of their stalls or their jiarsonages, led a more 
ch(^(juered life than Jeremy Taylor. Cambridge. London, 
Oxfm’d, Uppingham, the royal army, the retri'at in Wales, 
the lectureship and the liisliopric in Ireland, all pass before us 
in a life not prolonged much beyond middle age. No doubt 
these many changes, with their attendant miseries, and the 
feeling of bc*ing constantly under suspicion, must have been very 
grievous to the soul of one who loved study and evidently enjoyed 
tlie refinemtmts of courtly society'. In fact, a tone of qucioilous- 
ness does appear here and there in his letters ; yet on the whole 
we believe that Taylor, in the midst of his distresses and wander- 
ings, was a happy man ; h ' had the disposition which instinct- 
ively witlidraws itself from the contact of the petty roughnesses 
of life and seizes such enjoyments as are attainable. He would 
walk in the sunshine while .miishinc w^as to be found, and not 

* ‘ Hist, of Ireland,’ Ed. Ilarvin. li. 21 •' 

t This rests on the authority of Lauy Wray, Taylors granddaughter, who, 
making her statement at an ndvanced'age, Ifas probably confused some of tl.e 
details. Sec * Life,’ pp. exx. cexeviii. 
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voluntarily sock tlic bleak hill-side. The works of so very 
iin:i:^liiative a writer give but an imperfect reflecti<m of the 
character of the man ; when a man ran so readily throw himself 
into the mood which beseems the occasion, we hardly know what 
mooil is natural to him : Garrick’s Hamlet gives no indications 
of Garii(;k’s own personalitj’. Nevertheless, with all Taylor’s 
changes of styh? and even of thought, the undercurrent of sweet- 
ness, gcntlcmess, and tolerance is so constant that we can hardly 
doubt that these did indeed form an essential part of his character. 
And to this sweetness we liave a better testimony than that of his 
works — his power of attracting friends. We have seen in the 
course of this sketch how John Evelyn, Lord Carbery, and Lord 
Onnvay valued him as a friend and spiritual adviser, and were 
r(*ady on all occasions to forward his interests. And these 
were not all ; another of his noble friends w as Christopher, Lord 
Hatton, to whom he dedicated tlie ^ Life of Christ;’ that he was 
received in the mansion of the Chaw-orths we find from the letter 
(piotcd above ; and in Ireland, he seems t(» have lived on the 
most friendly terms with the Kawdons and the Hills of Hills- 
borough. If the richness of his conversation at all cornjsponded 
to that ol his writings, he must have been a most charming com- 
panion; and he had that instinctive sympathy wliich adapts 
itself without effort to the disposition of the person addrc!SS(*d. 
Probably his episcopate was the least hap]>y })ortion of liis lih^; 
but such a man, with such friends, was not likely to be altogether 
miserable. 

It is (?ven pathetic to see how', in the midst of the distractions 
of his changeful life, he continues wdtli indomitable perseverance 
bis study and his writing. Besides Greek and Latin, ho under- 
stood rreiicli and Italian; and not only was he extremely well 
read in patristic and scholastic theology, I)ut he was constantly 
in coinmunicalion wdth Mr. Koyston, the bookselh?r, ami con- 
trived to keej) himself ac(ju;iint(Ml w'ith the curront lii(.*rature of 
the day, both English and foreign. He ‘would ratlier furnish 
his study with Plutarch and Cicero, with Livy and Polybius, 
than with Cassandra and Ibrahim Bassa;’* yet he did not 
despise either Madame de Scuderi, or Whetstone, or Tom Nasli ; 
he read Dante, but he was not averse to pass an hour with 
Poggio Rracciollni ; he would recreate himself after his in(?dita- 
1'ons on Holy Dying with a sUiry of Petronius. His cry is still, 
‘ Jiow IS any art or science lik(dy to improve? What good books 
are lately public ? What learni^d men abroad or at home begin 

* * T'«wiy on Ijriondship,’ p. 8h ‘Promos and Cassandra ’ is a ‘ comlcnl dis- 
c(v . s;* «>y w lietstonr. * Ibrahim Passa* is a roinuiico by Madaiuc dc ISfudori 
( » hdeu s note, in loco). 
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.mow to fill the mouth of fame in the places of the dead S:d- 
masius, Vossius, Mocclin, Sirrnond, Rigaltius, Dos Cartes, OaliK o, 
Poiresc, Petavius, and the excellent persons of yesterday?’" 
When he hoars that Lord Conway is likely to reside on his 
Irish estates, his hope is that his lordship will bring his library 
with him.f Never w.as there a more eager devourer of books; 
if he kept a common-place book, it must have been at least as 
remarkable as Southey’s; but we are inclined to think, from the 
way that his illustrations are intrcxluccd, that he drew most of 
them from the stores of his memory. Vet there w(»re consider- 
able gaps in his vast reading; he does not seem to have had 
much sympathy with the great philosophical movement of his 
own tim(! ; he refcirs, as we have seen, to l)es Cartes ; y<»t that 
intrepid spirit, who undertook to reconstruct philosophy from its 
foundations, does not seem to have influenced his writings ; he 
is se.areely quoted, though he wrote on T.aylor s favourite science 
of Ethics, lie refers to (ialih'O, hut we doubt whether, even in 
passing, he alludes to any discovery of the I’uscan .artist. He 
.alw.ays gives us tlie impression that he loved bell(* * * § s lettres, 
rhetoric, and (!asiiisiic th<»ology, rathc^r than the severer pursuits 
of philosopliy. Wlien he talks •metaphysically,’ he is rather 
apt to talk ‘extravagantly’ .also.J Of the books which h<? 
thought most esstmtial for a studemt of th(*ology we have a list in 
a lett(‘r to Mr. firaham, a Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. § 
J'rom this we find Unit, in his opinion, the works of Episeopius, 
tlie great leader of tlie Anninhins in the Low Countries, • c‘on- 
tained the whole body of orthodox religion;’ and there are mani- 
fest traces of the inllugnce of this remarkable man upon his 
tlu?oh>gv, and, indecil, upon a considerable portion of the con- 
tcunpor.ary theology of England. OthcT conlinent.'il writers whom 
he commends arc (]!h(Mnnitz, Cierh.ard, Du Moulin, Ch<*imier, 
V'ossius, and Casaiibnn. For school divinity he prefers Occam 
on the ‘Sentences,’ Acpiinas’s ‘ Sum ma Thcologia*,’ with Suart'z's 
‘ Comment ; ’ Biol ; and Estius on the ‘ Sentences his cmi- 
ph.atic preference for the Jesuits Estius and Suarez helps to 
expLain some of the weak jioi: *s of his moral thecdogy. In 
English divinity he recommends Hooker, Andrews, Laud, Lord 
F.'ilkland ‘Of Infallibility,’ Bniinh.all, Overall, Field, Sancicrsoii, 
and Faringdon, I)esides sc venal of * Dr. Taylor’s’ works, anti 
some tre.atises — tracts for the times — the fame of which has 
long p.assed away. But this list, intended for a student in 

• To Kvelyn, iii ‘ bifi?.’ p. Ixxxi. 

t Letter of April 0, Ki.VJ, in Mr. Murray’s possession. 

X Letter to Lord Conway, tic’o. «■., 16.’58-U, in Mr. Murray’s pessessioii. 

§ * Life,' p. IxxxvUi. 
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theolog:y whom lie wished to imbue with his own theologic 
opinions, very imperfectly represents Taylor’s reading, though it 
sufficiently indicates his preferences ; it is, as he himself says, 
but the beginning of a theological library, fit for one who wished 
‘ to be wise and learned in the Christian religion, as it is taught 
and professed in the Church of England.’ He himself studied 
the writings of foes as w’ell as friends; he did not contend, as 
some have done, against Bellarinine and Calvin without reading 
tlieir works ; and he is often more successful in attacking his 
enemies than in supporting his friends. 

And if his perscv(?rance in study is remarkable, his industry 
ill writing is no less so. In all the changes of his life, whetluT 
in his W elsh retirement or in the midst of the distractions of his 
Irish see, his pen sccuns to have been scarcely ever out *»f his 
hand. He wrote with extraordinary facility. In the twenty-five 
years between the publication of his ‘ Defence of hlpiscopacy ’ 
and his death, he published matter which, in his own days, fillc.'d 
several folio volumes, and even in the more compresstMl form of 
iiiodern times furnishc's a respectable shelf of octavos. If we 
could recover the whole of his correspondence, another volume 
would probably hav<; to be Jidded to the series. And tlu*sc^ 
W'orks were not of the kind wdiicli an ingenious person with a 
sufficient command of words may produce almost at will ; they 
almost all involved careful research anil renection. His studies 
and writings ranged over the whole field of theology ; there 
is hardly a doctrinal point on which he has not expressed an 
opinion, generally one which marks him as beyond his age in 
vigour and independence of thought. He is not always judicious, 
but he is rarely prejudiced ; if he comes to a wrong conclusion 
it is not for want of admitting what' might be urged on the 
other side. 

He is eminently a Church of England man ; the breadth, sim- 
plicity, and nobhmess of our National Church were dear to one 
who loved moderation and largi*ness of s])irit, and hated viohmee 
and tyranny with all his heart. He loved the middle way 
between tyranny and license; he thinks ‘to thi) churches of the 
lioman Communion we c:an say that ours is reformed ; to the 
Reformed churches we can say that ours is orderly and decent. 
At tlie Reformation we ilid not expose our churches to that 
r.akedness which the excellent men of our sister churches com- 
plained to bf among themsidves.’ It was not yet characteristic 
of an Anglican divine to refuse the title of ‘sister’ to the Pro- 
icstant churches f)f the continent. He sincerely loved the Rook 
ol Common Pniyer, and mourned when it was ‘ cut in pici^es 
Tifh. a pen-knife and thrown into the fire,’ though it was not 
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consumed ; he longed for it, as for a blessing once common, now 
r<?moved to a distance ; ‘ wlien excellent things go away, and then 
look back upon us, as our bless(;d Saviour did upon St. Peter, 
we arc more moved than by the nearer embraces of a full 
and actual possession.’ Of Scripture he speaks in terms at 
once reverent and reasonable, maintaining always its supreme 
authority, yet nijecting the opinion of those who think that 
‘errors or imperfections in grammar were (in resj)ect of the 
irords) precisely immediate inspirations and dictates of the Holy 
Ohost.’* 

With regard to the discdpliiie of the Church he was a constant 
assertor of the superior claims of episcopal government. Not 
4)nly in a set treatise, published in the very crash of the falling 
Church, but everywhere, if the subject suggests it, he defends 
episcopacy against the Presbyterian or Independent ‘ novelists ’ 
of his time. He had an instinctive repugnance to democracy, 
whether in Church or State ; his feelings, in spite of his breadth 
and tolerance, were essentially <lainty and aristocratic ; he liked 
not to be ‘ puslied at by herds and Hocks of people that follow’ 
anybody that whistles to them or drives them to pasture ;’t he 
was clearly of Charhrs II/s opinion, that Presbyterianism was no 
religion for a gentleman his tastes concurred with his prin- 
c;iples in favour of the anc^ient form of ecclesiastical govern- 
ment ; he could not but prefer the decent order, the traditiv(‘ 
Mithority', and the long prestige of episcopacy to the often 
tumultuous self-government of Presbyterians or Independents ; 
but he is not for permitting ecclesiastical powers to employ 
secular force. 

That which has been most assailed in Taylor’s theology is his 
doctrine on the great mystery of original sin and i'ree-wilJ, 
which ap]>ears most prominently in the ‘ Treatise on Repent- 
ance.’ When that trcatisi; first appeared it was attackiMl by 
Puritans and mourned rjver by Churchmen ; in our own times 
it has furnished a theme for the severe remarks of his wannest 
admirers, S. T. Coleridge ami Reginald Hebcr. It is not to be 
denied that he docs cxtcriuaK the effect of Adam’s fall, and 
oxjilt to tlie utmost the free-will ami the natural powers of man ; 
yet it is hut fair in estimating his offence to remember his 
idrcumstances. A kind e: Manichirism had crept into theology : 
the teaching of a large and powerful party tended to make man 
a mere puppet between opposing forces of good and evil, and 

* ‘ 1/ife/ clxix. f ‘liisny on Friendsliip,* p. 72. 

X Inanumlatcd letter to Lord Cou.^ay (in Mr. Murray's ^wssessiou) Ta>l('r 
says that the Privy Coiincilhi^s h.u-w r .*t ills lovilship was ‘ too much a gentleman 
to he undone wilb such prineipies’ as those of the Presbyterians, 
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tills toaclun" assumed its harshest form in the mouths of some 
of the Puritan le.'idcrs of the seventeenth century ; in the 
treatises of some of tliese divines man scarcely appears a moral 
beiri^ ; he is simply swayed by forces which he cannot control, 
])ropelled onward to a destiny whicli lie cannot mitin^ate. 
Against this doctrine Taylor revolted with all his soul ; man 
was to him, before all things, a iiuiral agent, a responsible being ; 
his favourite study lay in the region of man’s will and man's 
conscience ; hence he was eager to assert that man’s will was 
constrained ])y no irresistible force. We do not think that Ikj 
goes further in the assertion of man’s moral dignity than Jhisil 
or Chrysostom would have approved, but, hedged round as In' 
was bv the technical theology of his time, he was compelled to 
seek his end through bye-paths, which sometimes led him into 
dangerous country. 

With the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper he deals in a more 
satisfactory manner ; at once dev<)ut tand learned, he was espe- 
cially fitted to treat a matter so sacred, and so perplexed l>y tlie 
subtleties of a thousand years. Against the Roman iloctrine of 
Transubstantiation he is clear and convincing ; his familiarity 
with scholastic logic served him well in his arguments, and his 
great learning in his discussion of historical facts ; to use 
Coleridge’s words,* ‘lie transubstantiated his vast imagination 
and fancy into subtlety not to be evjided, aciitimess to wdiicli 
nothing remains unpierceable, and indefatigable agility of argu- 
mentation.’ 

The same skilful polemic wliich in the treatise on the sacra- 
ment he directed against 'i'ransubstantiatlon, he turned against 
the tenets of the Roman Church generally in his well-known 
‘Dissuasive from Popery,’ certainly on(‘ of his most successful 
works. It is, in truth, a model of Christian controversy ; liis 
tone towards his adversaries is gcmtle and allirctionate, even 
while lie lays bare, with an unsparing hand, enormities whicli 
might well move his indignation; his exposure of the novelties 
and inconsistencies of the Roman Church is complete and 
triumphant ; he knew both their theories and their practices, 
their theories which they dared not put in practice, and their 
practices supported by no tlicory; yet, with all this, he sjieaks to 
Romanists as one wdio (uideavours to persuade friends, and — to 
JUS honour be it said — he earnestly deprecates penal ineasiir('s 
:;gainst them. It was said, during the troubles of the seven- 
teenth century, that if there had been an Karl of Cork in eacli 
province of Ireland, there would have been no Irish Rebellion ; 

* ‘ Notes on English Divines,’ i. 280 . 
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who shall say how the history of unhappy Ireland might have 
been ehiinged, if at the Restoration each province had been 
blessed with a .Jeremy Taylor? 

The ‘Doctor Dubitantiuin/ or ‘Doubters’ Guide/ was, no 
doubt, regarded by its author as his great work, the ont^ wliidi 
was to perpetuate his lame. And, in truth, lew bmglish works 
riv.al it in hiarning and ingennity; jet, instead ol‘ being as 
'Taylor doubtless hoped it would be, the treasure-house wherr 
gimerations of Englishmen might find resolution of painful 
doubts, it has become tlie amusement of a few retired students. 
And this by no fault of tlie author ; even in his lifetime llobbcs 
appealed to tlu? (‘ommon intellect with greater force and direct- 
iu*ss ; and before the race of the ‘old cavaliers’ had cpilti* 
|>assed away, Locke’s famous I^ssay gave a new direction to 
metaphysical and ethical <*nquiry. Our limits forbid us to olTer 
even an outlim; of tlie discussions contained in Taylor’s Opns 
Maynum; we can but mention brieHy its leading characteristics, 
lie juiblished the book, he tells us in the prefne, because his 
countrymen wen? eitimst wholly unprovidi'd Vvith casuistical 
treatises, and so ‘ \vcre forced to go down to tlu^ forges of the 
IMiilistiiu's to sharpen every man his share and his coulter, his 
axe, and his mattock,’ ami by answers from abroad their needs 
w<ire very ill supplltul. English literature, it is true, 'n TaylorY* 
time >vas not absolutely destitute of rasiustlral woiks; but nom‘ 
of these old<;r works are comparable in rangi» with the ‘ Ductor 
i Jiibitaritiuiii,’ nor do they discuss the grounds of iimrality with, 
flu* same completeness. The ‘Ductor’ is not, as is ])erha]>.' 
sometimes imagined, a uunv collection of cases and resolutions 
lor the use of those who ‘direct’ souls, such as had bi'cii 
eoinmoii for many generations in the RoiAari C’hurch ; though it 
docs discuss special cases, it is in the main a treatise on moral 
philosophy, grounded on the lielief that man lias an intuitive 
])erception of right and wrong; Taylor teaches, as Abelard had 
domt long before, that th(‘ ground of morality is the wdll of God 
revealed to us through Conseicnee; as well as through Holy 
Scripture; ‘(jod is in our hearts oy 1 lis laws ; he rules us bv 
I lis substitute, our conscience.’ Conscienca^ therefore is, savs 
'I’aylor characteristically, ‘ t! *• household guardian, the spirit «»• 
angel of the place.’ On this foundation he builds Ills ethical 
edifice. He discusses the various kinds of conscience, distiii- 
tinguisliing, perhaps with more btlety tlian profit, the right, 
the (-onfident, the probable, the doubtful, and the scrupulous 
conscience; thence he proceeds to treat of the obligations of 
conscience in relation to the natural law, to the ceremonial law', 
and to the law of Christ; tiiencc to human positive law, whether 
Vol. 131. — No, 20 1. K of 
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of states, or of the Church, or of the severiil families of wliich 
states are composed ; his last book he devotes to the con- 
sideration of the nature and causes of ji^ood and evil, and of tlio 
efficient and Hnal causes of human actions. It is in tliat part 
which relates to the * probable or thinking conscience ’ that he 
introduces a magnificent sketch of the probabilities on which 
faith in Christianity is founded; a sketch which contains some 
of his most splendid passages. The work is not free,* from 
grave faults; his casuistic reading tended to make liim somr*- 
times over-subtle and unreal in his distinctions, he does not 
always keep a firm grasp of his principles, and his ill n strati ons 
are sometimes — to say the least — injudicious ; yet we cannot 
help admiring the exhaustive learning, the ample illiistrafioii, 
and the eloquence maintained with unflagging vigour to the 
close. Taylor, as we have already said, was josth'd from 
the course by a crowd of lighter- footed and less-biinloncd 
competitors ; but if he cannot compete with Butler in c*alinncss 
and justness of intellect, nor with Paley in clearness of st\!e 
and arrangement, his work remains unrivalled among English 
ethical works for breadth of learning and stately harmony of 
diction. 

The work of Taylor’s, which is, on the whole, most origin;'.! 
and cliaracteristic, is undoubtedly the ‘ Liberty of Prophesying.' 
his great plea for freedom in the formation and e.\prc?ssion of 
opinion. In other works Taylor did but adorn forms of literatur • 
which were common before his time ; but in his plea for tolera- 
tion he is epoch-making; few had risen to tliat height of con- 
templation at which the fainter lines vanished from the snrf ire of 
the ecclesiastical world, none had expressed with so much vigour 
and cloc[ucncc the thoughts of a large and charitable heart *)ii 
the divisions of Christendom. In ages to come, Taylor’s 
will, perhaps, rest even more on his ‘Liberty of Proph<!syiiig ’ 
than on his incomparable sermons. 

Like many of the greatest w’orks of gemins, like Hooker's 
‘ Ecclesiastical Polity’ and Milton’s ‘ Areopagitiea,’ tlie ‘Liberty 
of Prophesying * was an ‘occasional’ work; it was called foitli 
by the necessities of the time, it first made its aj^pcarance in 
1647, one of the most critical periods of the gri‘at struggle. 
That it bad any political end in Adew avc do not believe; but 
there can be no doubt that Taylor’s conviction of tlie evil of 
intolerance Avas quickened by the sight of the miseries innicted 
Oil the country by a Avar of religion. Only a man Avliose soul, 

‘ l:kc a star, dwelt apart’ from the passion and turmoil ol the 
time could have conceived the thought of ‘ persuading the rough 
\nd hard-handed soldiers to have ' disbanded themselves pio- 

sently,’ 
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sontly/ at tlie voice of clSrity and reason ; if he had been a 
polltii^ian, we should perhaps have smiled at his simplicity ; in 
a Christian preacher we honour the faith in the power of love 
and truth, which led him to cast his little cruse of oil on the 
troubled waters, even in their wildest rage. 

The argument of the ‘ Liberty of Prophesying * has two ends 
in view ; on the one hand it deals with the great question of 
terms of communion, and the social and ecclesiastical considera- 
tions involved in it ; on the other, it discusses the duty of a civil 
government with respect to the forms of Christianity which exist 
within its jurisdiction. With regard to the first of these he 
liolds that no dogmas ought to be made necessary conditions for 
admission to the membership of a church, but such as can be 
propounded infallibly. What then are these dogmas? The 
greater part of the theological propositions about which Christen- 
dom is divided he sets aside, as being either not revealed, or 
not perfectly (dear, or not necessary ; the various authorities to 
which men have attributed infallibility he sweeps aside in suc- 
cession ; neitlif?r ecclesiastical tradition, nor Councils, nor Popes, 
nor Fathers of tlic Church, nor the Church itself ‘ in its diffusive 
capacity,’ can in his judgment claim iiiiinunity from error in 
interpreting Scripture or propounding dogmatic sentences. How 
then are we to find guidance for our steps? He answers, fol- 
lowing the liiK^ of thought which Hooker had indicated half-a- 
( cntury earlier, ‘ in the due exercise of Reason.’ The supreme 
f'lutliority of 8 ('ripture is assumed throughout the discussion; 
this being assumc?d, reason ‘ proceeding upon the best grounds 
is the b(‘st judge.’ Not that he is unaware that human reason 
often judges wrongly ; hut he thinks that its errors, if not wilful, 
are vcniial, and he sees that, right or wrong, a man who judges 
at all must needs use his own judgment, just as a man who 
se(!s at all must needs use his own eyes, however imperfect. It 
may be wisest to choose a guide once for all, and follow him 
always ; still, this choice is the sivt of the individual reason ; 
anil Taylor himself is not well assured ‘ whether intrusting him- 
self wholly with another, be wit a laying up his talent in a 
napkin ho fears lest he sin in not using the talent which ‘ is 
death to hide.’ Tic conclusion arrived at is, that no pro]u)sitlon 
cjin be laid down as Ilecl'^sa^y to Christian communion beyond 
those contained in the -Apostles’ Creed, which ‘the Apostles, or 
the holy men tludr conleinporarics and disciples, composed to 
1)0 a rule of faith to all Christians.’ f With 


* Sfc. 10 . s. S. 

t T.ijlor is pi-rhaps not quiti» ingpnnoiis in this." Thoujj;li it be true that a croisl, 
or rule of faith, deseemlou from Aiiostolic tiin. . , he can hardlv have supposed tl.at 
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With regard to the eivil govei^inent, Tailor s view appears 
to be of this kind ; that it is no more oppressive for a sovereign- 
prince to require from his subjects the knowledge of that wliich 
is open to the ‘common sense* of mankind in theology, than 
in morals or politics; a man may as well be presumed to know 
the leading 1‘acts of the Christian revelation, Jis to know that 
theft is contrary to law, and that the magistrate is to be obeyed. 
Hence, his whole discussion relates to those who receive (he 
articles of the Apostles* Creed, the reception of which he hiul 
already maintained to be of universal obligation ; all who receive 
these articles are to be tolerated, unless their tenets are such as 
to bo dangerous to the civil government or to public morality. 
This leads him to discuss the special cases of the Roman t\i- 
tholics and the Anabaptists. With regard to the former, he will not 
allow that the mere falsehood of their speculative doctrines is a 
sufiicient reason for persecuting them ; the body politic is no judge 
of dogma ; Gallio was right — ^'raylor was almost alone in that age 
in thinking so — when he sai<l. ‘ if it be a question of words and 
names, and of your laws, I will be no judge of such matters ; 
but he condemns them for holding principles both leading to ill 
life and subversive of civil goveniiuent ; and as our diuics in. 
respect of morality and obcdi<‘nce to the law of the land are 
plain and obvious, he who preaches doctrines contrarieiit to them 
is to be condemned as a traitor, or a ‘ destroyer of liiimaii society,’ 
And similarly with regard to the Anabaptists, lie will iio( 
allow that their ohjection to infant-baptism is any go(»d reason 
for persecuting them, or for ( xcliuiing them from Christian com- 
munion ; for there is, he holds (rather to the scandal of some ot 
his contemporaries), no command of Scripture, nor even any 
canon of the Church within the first four centuries, ‘to oblige 
cbildren to tlic susception of it;* but with regard to tlieii 
opinion on government, he lays it down in the strongest manner 
that the safety and well-bcdng of the State is, and ought to be, 
the paramount consideration with the civil ruler, and that, tlu re- 
fore, he cannot tolerate the preaching of such doctrines as ‘ that 
it is not lawful for princes to put malefactors to dcatli, nor to 
take up defensive arms, nor to minister on oath, nor to contend 
in judgment;’ such principles as these ‘destroy the bands of 
civil societies, and leave it arbitrary to every vain or vicious- 
person whether man shall be safe, or laws be established, or a 
murderer hanged, or princes rule ; ’ nay, we must put any sense' 

this partiriilar form, and no other, was Apostolic ; for ho rcfcTS to passages in 
IrentL'i:*' 1 ertullian, : ml ('ypriun, M’hidi arc not consistent li'itli such a snpposi- 
lioiu Compare Coleridge, ‘ Nicies on KngUsh Divines,* i. 209 j}’. 
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;v}hitcvor upon passages of Scaipture, wliieh seem to supj)ort 
siieli cloftrinos, ratlicr than have it supposed ‘ that Christian i tv 
sliould di'stroy tliat wliich is the only instrument of justice, the 
restraint of vice anil tlie support of bodies politic/ * 

In a word 'J'aylor Jays it down in the clearest manner, that tlio 
rivil government is not concerned with opinions, liow’over false 
or absurd, unless they prejudice the government as such ; in that 
case, they nmst be suppressed as oirencrs against government, 
jiot as spi'cnlaiive opinions. J^ut in all this lie contemplates a 
state composed of none but such as agn*e in accepting the 
article of the A])ostles* Cna*d ; and tliis, it may be said, is not 
conij)lete toleratiijii. True, it is uiU ; biit in Taylor’s time the 
acceptance of this theory would in fact havc> j)roduced almost 
complete toleration, for in spile of individual aberrations, there 
was thcMi no sect which wouhl not liave accepted the simple 
statement of the objects of L'liristlan faith contained in the 
.Apostles’ (Veed ; their djs])iites lav in another region altogetlier ; 
and if he advocatid a scheme which might have put an end to 
division and persecution then, he is not to be blamed if he did 
not provide for a state of things which did not exist until long 
afterwards. His work marks the highest level to which tolera- 
tion of dilTerent opinions had then advanced, for even Milton's 
treatises t <>n toleration did not «:over all Taylor’s ground; and 
when, some* generations later, the })ropositioii to which Taylor’s 
arguments in fact tended, that the IState should tolerate all 
opinions whatever not dangerous to government or to society*, 
was frankly and unconditionally maintained, it was maintained 
rather on the grounil of the jiidilference of ridigions, than on 
dll! ground that (Christianity inculcates the largest charity towards 
those who merely differ in opinion. Even now*, few probably 
are j)r(?pared to receive 'I'aylor’s dictum, that involuntary error 
is not to be auatliematizod, and that ‘ heresy is not an error of 
the understanding, but an eiaor of tlie will.’ X 

We spoke just now of Milton and his noble defence of tolera- 
tion. 'I'herc is on this })oInt m) much community of spirit 
between liiin and Taylor, that we almost wonder to liiul them on 
opposite sides in tlu? gn *1 struggle. V(?t we ought not to 
wonder; for the objects which lay nearest the hesirt of Ta\lor 
and Milton alike Avere tlie dominant ohji*cts with no party ; each 

* Sec. ID. It is of coiii-sii evident, from what is here stated, that the * Aiiahap- 
of the sevonteeulli eentn/y hud m»thii:g in eominon with the respoetahie 
* Hapiists' of our day, 'vxeept their • •h.ice\5 i to piedo-haplisni. 

t M*)reovLM-, Mih'on’s treatise on ‘Civil Power in lloclosiiistu'al Tausis,’ Which 
euiitain.^ tlie most noteworthy ^.olncUlences widi the ‘Liheriy,’ did not appear 
iiiitil KiOD. 
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party was bont upon making its own views prevail, rather than 
on bringing about that state of government which should best 
secure the rights of all ; and the leading spirits in a disturbed 
age had naturally more sympathy with the men of action than 
the men of thought, whose dominant interests were not those of 
the majority; and in such circumstances the side taken by the 
more contemplative and wide-reaching spirits is often dctermini'd 
by considerations which have but slight connexion with their 
deepest convictions. (Questions of prelacy or no-prelacy sever 
men who are agreed on the great questions of faith and charity. 

J^ut a heavy charge is made against Taylor, that having been 
an advocate for toleration when the (church of England was 
ojipressed, he abandoned his principles and advocated oppression 
when the Church of l^mgland triumphed. Let us (.‘xamine this ; 
for, if it be well grounded, it is a deep stain on a great reputa- 
tion. One ground of this ch.arge, that he so changed the 
Liberty of Projdiesying * after 1G(10 as to weaken its charac- 
teristic arguments may be at once dismissed. It reappeared in 
successive editions of his ‘Controversial 'JVacts,* of which one 
(the second) was published when he was a bishop and his party 
triumphant. Changes there arc certainly ; additions are made in 
later editions, from books published since the date of tlie first; •' 
but the argument in favour of toleration is as crlcar in the last 
edition as in the first. A more tenable ground of reproach is 
that Taylor, in his sermon before the Parliament of Ircdand in 
lf)61, dejireciated the rights of conscience in a manner incon- 
sistent with the liberal principles which ho formerly held. But 
this too is founded on a mistake ; what he does maintain in the 
sermon in question is simply what is maintained by all jurists, 
that ‘temlerncss of conscience * cannot be pi e.aded against the law 
of the land ; if it could, the execution of the law would ilej)end 
upon individual caprice, and there would, in fact, be an end of 
all law. And he maintained the very same proposition in the 
‘Liberty of Prophesying ’ itself; ‘ if the laws b(? made so malle- 
able as to comply with weak- consciences, he that hath a mind to 
disobey is made impregnable? against the coercitive power of the 
law by this pretence ; for a W(*ak conscience signifies nothing in 
this case but a dislike of the law upon a contrary persuasion.’ t 
A man may wish for a change in the law, and yet be anxious 
Ixiut the respect due to existing laws should be maintained. So 

The tainous apologue of Abraliain and the fire-worshipper, for instance, taken 
froni a book published iu 1G5I, is found in tlie second nnd all suhseqiuMit editions. 

ills is illustrative of the widest possible toleraiuM*, and as siieli was adopted by 
hciijarnin Franklin and by Lord Kainies frtiiu him. 

** 17, 8. 1. 
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far, Taylor is not inconsistent ; but we arc somewliat startled to 
find him in the sermon inverting his favourite argument from 
the uncertainty of human opinion. In the ‘ Liberty ' he had con- 
tended, that in the great uncertainty of opinions, states and 
cliurcdu'S should enforce upon their members the fewest and 
.simplest opinions possible; in the sermon he contends on the 
contrary that, as o])inion is uncertain, the individual should be 
H’ady to resign his own at the bidding of the government, which 
lias prescription in its favour. He exalts to the utmost the pre- 
rogative of the King, and it must be confessed that tlie tone of 
tlie s(*rmon is somewhat hard and unsympatliising. The truth 
j robably is, that the ])reacher thought, not unrr'asonably, that the 
first task which lay before the Irish Parliament was to restore 
order, to which end it was his <luty to preach obedience; and his 
own experience had probably convinced him that to include in 
n:;e church the Irish Presbyterians and the Irish Prelatists was a 
t onsummation rather to lie wished than hoped for. He is still 
c.ir(‘fiil to maintain that an ‘t)pinion whicli does neither bite nor 
scratcli, if it dwells at home in th<J house of understanding, and 
wandiM's not into the outhouses of passion and popular oration,' 
is not subject to the animadversion of the ruler ; but he warns 
dissidents that it is one thing to be tolerated, another to be en- 
dowed and privileged. When they ‘think they cannot enjoy 
tli('ir conscienec unless you give them good livings . . . they do 
but too evidently' de<!lare, that it is not their conseicriees but their 
profits they would have secured.^ In truth, his glorious vision 
of a national ehureh founded simply on the acknowledgment of 
tin? great Christian verities, a church in which there should b<? 
(lijliTeiice of opinion witliout wrath and envying, had passed 
away ; his mood was changed, nor is there any need to charge 
him with insincerity if years of trial had soinewhcit embittered 
his gentle spirit Probably no other prelate of the newly re- 
stored Anglo-Ii lsliCliurch could have b(?en found who would not 
liavo declaimed against the late oppressors with far greater 
velieinence. 

'J'o pass from books which, like diose ive have just been dis- 
cussing, bear a strong impre^ss of liic tumults of the seventeenth 
century to the devotional works, is like passing from the bustle 
of a stn^et to the silence of a .-hurch. \Vc must contemt ourselves 
with but a brief notice of these; for, in truth, prayers, and 
meditations, and directions for tlic; cronduct of Christian men in 
tiie most solemn incidents of thcxi lives, arc not fair subjects for 
criticism ; the real test of the value of. a devotional work is the 

* Dcilication of th'‘ *Seriiiou iHjforc the PavUamont.' 
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ninouiit of comfort i\liicli it ]ms supplied to !?cnprations of earnest 
V, orslii})pers. And there enii be no doubt that the ‘ Holy Liviiij?,’ 
and ‘ Holy Dylnjr,’ tlnr ‘ Golden (irove,* and otlun* like works, 
have stood this test ; tliey liave helped to raise the thoufjlit and 
<‘ 0 !nfort tlie hearts of many W'orshippers. Y’et we <*annot hut 
b(‘li»*ve that iiwMi are fast losinir the taiile for sueli works as tlie 
‘Holy Li\i*i.'r and Dyinj; works, tliat is, wliieh aim at 
Sestiiiix the ; i; 4 :ht thoughts, tlie lijrht actions, and tlie ritrlit 
pivners nialer y:iv(’ii eirciiinst;ine(‘s. Ahm like Lord Conway and 
John Evelyn, women like Lady Carherv and Airs. Lliilips, 
Ho\v-a-<la\s aim rather at that freneral i iii^ht-miiidediiess from 
^\hieh riijht ronduet spriiiirs lluiii at the c*autious fj^iiidaucc of 
"larlleular actions. 'Mk^ difl’erence in tone ])etu'een 'FaYhir's 
I?mK Living and Dean (joiilhnrns ■ Thouirhts on I'ersoin 
Ivcliijion,* mt asnves vc*rv fairly the dilliTciiee between tht* (.’iirls- 
tian .e;entlcmaii of J’aylor's time and the CJiristian pmtieman of 
<jiir own. 

J’ho ‘ Life of Christ ’ and the S<aiiions may be classed to^^etln r, 
for they are, in fact, works of tlie same kind. Of the first, we 
may say that nothini:^ can be more unlike* tin* ‘ J/ives of ,L*sns ’ 
«d' which V, e have laid nu»re than <*nonj^h in tlicse latter days. 
Criticisin there is none; Taylor simply arrans^os the facts of tlie 
l.ord’s life in historical sorjiience, and inserts from time to tiirif* 
disconrses on topics sn^^jucsted by the liistory. J'lie work may 
jiossibly have been sii^, {jested by ‘ \ ita Jesu Cliiisti ’of Ludolphus 
dc Saxonia ; bat the two works only resemble each other in the 
circumstance that in both prayers and moral relha tioiis are mixed 
willi the nanative; the discourses tlicinsel ves, which form the 
jjreatcr portion of 'i'a\lor’s ‘Life of Clirist,’ are eiitindy his own, 
and di/Jer little in st\Ie and manner from lliose whic'li wi'ie 
piihlishcd under the title of ‘ JSermons.’ 1 1 is ohjeet. was net li» 
ci iti(!ise facts or liarmonize apparent diserejiancics ; in an ai^e 
ef strife, when men ‘ liugfjed their emn opinions dressed up in 
'.he iniatreiy’ ol liuth, and went on to ‘schisms and iineliaritahle 
‘laines, arul too <ilicn dlppcfl their feet in blooil,' he wished ti) 
withdraw them fioin ‘the serpentine eniohlinjifs and labyrinths 
ot dispute ’ to ( (Mitemplatc the Itive and mercy displayed in tiie 
'•Great Lxeinjdar.’ J’o fdl ‘tin* rooms of llie uiidfustaiid iiij; 
with airy and iri^;lh*etive notions is just .siicli an excellency as it 
is in a m ;n to Iiultatf* the voice of birds but if a man lives ‘ in 
' 'C religion and l<^'ir o! Ciod, in justiee and love with all tlie 
V mid,* lie is eeitaiii that he will ‘not fail of that e.nd which is 
jicrlccliv • of human nature.** 

• DtMlicntioii ortho ‘ of ChriM » to r:iiriM<,plK.r, I.onl llatloii ; of the 
, ' f'lV if.-’.-' iiKiny cxcclh nt cl.-licario: 
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Tlie discourse in tlic ‘ Life of Christ’ and the Sermons con- 
Jaiii tlif? richi'st spcKUineiis of their author’s jj^or^-t'oiis eIo(jiifiii(:c. 
Ill the polemical and practical treatises the st}'hi is comparatively 
sululued, thou^Lfh even here it is figurative and allusive beyond 
lliat of most of his <»ther contcMiiporaries ; but in the Sermons he 
;;av(? tlie reins to Ills fancy. He (‘laiins for them the praise, that 
rhey are on subjects of great and universal interest, wliicli are 
the concern of all. Hen; and there be touches on his favouriti* 
pursuit, lh(j resolution of <-ases of conscience, but generally her 
confines himself to tlie tracing of ‘the greater lines of clut\;' 
lie* caivs but litthi if any ‘ witty cousurer’ shall say that he lias 
learned from them iiotJiing but he knew before ; for no man 
ought to be offended, ‘ that sermons arc not likecrurious imjuiiic's 
aftc;r new nothings, but piiisuauces of old truths.’ And lils 
description of his c)\vn work is fair enough; the Sermons are in 
substance*, if not in form, plain, practical discourse's. The sub- 
jects are those on which the givatcst amoimt of common-place 
has Ijc'cii written and prc'aclied ; he* discourses of ‘ rightcjousiicss, 
;emporanc(», and judgiiieiit to come,’ of zcial and prayer, of fc’asting 
and marriage*, rather than of those abstruse points of metaphysic al 
tlic'ology whc*re men ‘ find no end, in wandering mazes lost ;* the 
})lans of his Seririons are simple, the topics for the most part 
obvious, so tliat an analysis of one of them gives no truer impre s- 
sion of tlie c'flecit of tlie whole than an outline of a 'J'itian dc>(*s 
of the subtle? colouring of the original. It is not inge^nuitv c>f 
structure* nor neiwness of teipie* that distinguishes the? sermons 
of 'J'aylor; in the»se respe*cts he is surpasseel by many eif his 
conteiiiporaries ; it is the extraorei inary w ealth of illustration 
which he b(*stows iipoii eild truths and simple scheme's, lu no 
sermons that we know eif are obvious truths aelonie?d with se> 
gcjrgeous an array of themght, and fancy, anil learning. His 
fancy was epiick, his re\'ieling innneiise, and his memory retemtive ; 
not a subji!Ct e an be suggested te) him but there come trooping 
into his glowing ininel iliustralive images; struggle's that he has 
behelel in the civil wav: gentle laneiscapf?s from (iolden (irovi* ; 
W'orels of Homer and liluripides. • f V’^irgil aiiel Liu'an, eif Dante 
and Tasso, e>f the singers of liis own land ; storie's from the* 
l'’atlie!rs and the Liv s e>f the Saints, frenii Hebrew' liabbis or 
Persian fabulists. Neithing come?s amiss to him; he empties 
liis corniice)piie before us without stint or grudging; if the plan 
e»f his soriuem is simjde and unpri'tending, every part of it is 
garnished anel dceeirated with the most luxuriant wealth of 
rheteirical and peietic trappings. \Vc may compare one of his 
dise emrses te) such a rountr) chuiclias we? se)metime*s see in llu*se 
days, where sonic loving hand has c‘ovcred the simple we)rk of 
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villiigo masons with rich carvings, and filled the old windows 
with ‘ prophets pictured on the panes.’ 

He has often been compared to Chrysostom, and there can b(.‘ 
no doubt that the mind of the English preacher was largely 
influenced by his study of the great orator of Antiocli and Con- 
stantinople. Tlierc is in both the same peculiar union of real 
earnestness of purpose with rhetorical form and florid imagery ; 
there is the same tendency to a gentle melancholy, and, in spite 
of the difference of language, there is even a resemblance in style : 
Taylor’s style reflects Chrysostom’s in much the same way that 
Hooker’s does Cicero’s. Rut Chrysostom, though exubciiarit in 
comparison with Demosthenes, is chaste compared with Taylor ; 
he shows the training of the Athenian schools, which still formed 
an ‘ academy’ of Greek style ; he has none of Taylor s mnltifarious 
learning; Chrysostom and Photius together might have formed 
a Jeremy Taylor. In truth, we can rccal only one oilier who 
unites wealth of learning, of fancy, and of expression, in the saiiu? 
degree as Jeremy Taylor — his contemporary, John Milton. The? 
reading of these two extended in great measure over iIk^ saini^ 
fields; Ave trace in both the same fondness for the Greek, Latin, 
and Italian poets — the same tendency to decorate (‘liristiaii 
thought with Rigan imagery — the same delight in th(‘ modulation 
of long-drawn sentences — the same dissatisfaction with the* dis- 
cords and divisions of an age Avhich must needs discuss prelacy 
and presbytery, synods and ‘ classic hierarcliies,’ Avliih? govern- 
ment could hardly be maintained, and Christianity itself was in 
danger. But with these points of likeness, how wide is the gulf 
between the two men ! Nothing can be less like the fiery scorn 
of Milton than the gentle melancholy of Taylor; ivliile Milton 
plunges into the arena, eager to enforce his own viinvs of right 
and truth, unsparing in denunciation of those Avho opjiose him, 
Taylor tenderly laments the evils of the time, and ivould fain 
persuade men and set them at one again; in Milton we are 
always conscious of stnmg will and fixed resolve ; Taylor soirn?- 
times seems to be hardly master of himself to float passively on 
the full stream of his oivii learning and fantry. It is hardly likely 
that the two great masters of English prose iverc known to eaeh 
other personally ; in early Cambridge days, no doubt, the young 
scholar of Caius may have met face to face tlie scholar of Christ’s, 
V -agh in after times it is diflicult to imagine that Cromwell’s 
>1(1. rotary can haAc had occasion to meet King Charles’s chaplain. 
Ihit with c»acli other’s Avorks they were no doubt acquainted : it 
is not be supposed that so omniv'orous a reader ns Taylor 
Avould remain ignorant^ of his great contemporary’s ‘ Allegro,’ 
aiid • "MTius, and ‘ Lycidas,’ or Aat Milton would neglect a work 
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wliicli in in.'iny respects so chimes with his own humour as the 
‘ Li berty of l^rophesying;.’ Taylor seems to show an acquaintance 
with one at least of Milton's early works, when, speaking of the 
triumphs of Christianity, he says that ‘the holy Jesus made 
invisible powers to do him visible honours,* and that ‘ His 
apostles hunted demons from their tripods, their navels, their 
dtMis, their hollow pipes, their altars,’ and that ‘ he made tlieir 
oracles silent;* words in which we trace an echo of the well- 
known lines of the ‘ Ode on the Nativity ’ ; — 

‘ The oracles are dumb, 

No voice nor hideous hum 
Ihins through the arched roof in words deceiving/ 

And Heher would fain persuade us that Milton had Taylor in 
his eye when he s|)oke of — 

‘ Mim, whose life, learning, faith, and pure intent 
Would have boon held in high esteem by Paul,’ 

wIjo yet had been ‘branded heretics’ by such as Edwards; and 
certainly we can hardly help supposing that Taylor’s eloquent 
treatise would be more attractive to Milton than those of Goodwin 
aiul Peters, which shared the wrath of Rutherford and ‘ fScotch 
\Vhat-d’y<-call.’ 

Ill resjieet of his similes Taylor is the very Ilomer of preachers. 
His style is cominonly metajdiorical and allusive, but here and 
tluTc, when he hits upon an image of unusual beauty, he seems 
unwilling to leaver it with a mere touch, and elaborates it into a 
distinct and glowing picture. Sometimes his similes are wrought 
out from an anecdote in some recondite book, and these certainly, 
however they may adorn, do not render tlie subject more easy of 
apprehension to an ordinary intelligcmce ; but thir most b(*autiful 
an* those which are draw'ii from natural objects. He evidently 
delighted in the varied beauty of country scenes ; the sky and the 
clouds, the woods and vales and streams, the cvcr-new phenomena 
of the growth and decay of plants filled his soul with admiration 
and love. With the example of Tl'oiiison before us, who is said 
to have written in bed his famous description of morning, we 
hesitate to infer a man’s habits from his imaginative writings ; 
yet it is difficult not to bclie\i’ that Taylor delighted in the dewy 
freshness of sunrise and the song of the early lark. His com- 
parison of the ascent of the Christian’s prayer to the rising of 
the lark — sometimes soaring, so^actiines beaten back by rough 
W'irids — is too well known for quotation. He more than once 


♦ ‘Duct. Dubit/ Book I., c. iv. s. 22. The coiiicidouce is noted b}* Mi*. 
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nsps the sunrise as an illustration, and manages it with great 
Iclicity. In the ‘Holy Dying,’* he says that reason gradually 
dawns on the soul, — 

‘ As when tlu' snn approaching towards the gat('.s of the morning 
iirst opens a liftio ev(j (»f lieavcin, and stnuis away tluj spirits of daikn(;ss, 
and gives liglit to a cock, and calls nj>tliclark to mattiiis, and by-and- 
by gilds llu! fringes <4* a cloud and poej)s over the ('astern hills, 
thrusting <nit liis golden horns like lhi>so which decked the brows of 
IMoses when he was forced to wear a veil hocaiise himself had seen the 
fae(; of God ; and still, whihi a man tolls the. story, the snii gets np 
higher, till he sIkmvs a fair face and a full light, and then lie shines 
one wliolo day, under a cloud often, and .sonioiimcs weo2)ing great and 
liithj showers, and sots (^iiiekly.* 

The same siinih* is again used, with oxccdlent clb'ct, to illus- 
trate tlm gradual spread of Christianity ovc'r th(j world : — 

‘ I have seen the sun with a little ray of distant liglit idialhaige all 
the ])Owers of daiknoss, and, without viohnice and noise eliinhing up 
the hill, hath made night so to retire, that its nioniory was lost in the. 
joys and spright fulness of the morning: and Gliristianity, witlioui. 
viohmeo nr armies. . . . witli obcdienco and (diarity, wdth ju'ayiog 
and dying, did insensibly turn the world into Christian and jiersecu- 
tion into victory,’ | 

A good instance of laylors strength and weakness in the 
inanageincmt of coinjiarisons is found in tll(^ very Imantiful simile 
hy which he illustrates the calm, sweet lite of Lady C'arhery — 

‘ III all her indigioii, and in all her actions of relation towards (»od, 
she had a strange evenness and niitroubled jmssago, sliding toward lu'r 
ocean of God and of inliiiity with a certain and silent motion. So 
liave I seen a river di.-eti and smooth ])as6ing with a still foot and a 
sober face, and liaiing to the I’iscus, the great exchequer of the sea, 
fclio prince of all Avatery hodie.s, a tribute large and full ; and liard by 
it a little brook skijqiing and making a noise ujxui its unequal and 
ueigbbour bottom; and after all its talking and bragged motion, it 
jiaid to its (■omnujn audit no more Ilian the revenues of a litths cloud 
or a conti:ni])tiblo vessel. So liave T sometimes eoinjiared llio issues <4' 
her religion to the solemnities and famed outsides of auothiU''s piety.’ 

The first clause of this p.'issage is c'ontrastcd by KcLle § with 
Burke’s lamous description of Marie Antoinette, in the first frc‘sh- 
jiess of her qimenly hi*auty, rising like the inorning-sbir above 
the horizon He (piotos it as an instance of the poetical as opposi'd 
, liie rhtdorical li(?atinent of imagery. And it serves that jiur- 

* r’h. I , see. iii. s. a. 

t SernuMi oil ihc ‘I’aith awl Paiioiscii of the Saints/ Pt. i. s. 1. 

:j 111 t lie rinierai Sermon on (Jarlieiy, 

‘ I'oi lecliouos AcailLMiiica-,' i. :vj. 
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]«)se admirably ; the ima^fi is beautiful in itself, well adapted 
to illustrate the thought, and sufliciently suggest(;d by the mere 
use of the words ‘sliding toward her ocean,’ More than this 
offends our modern sense ; but if we concede to the florid taste 
of the preachers age that he was justified in expaiuling liis 
l)(*autiful metaphor into a simile, we must still protest ngainst 
the introduction of another figure within it; the words ‘ fiscus,' 
‘exchequer,’ ‘prince,’ ‘tribute,’ ‘audit,’ though quite of the kind 
which even Milton himself might have used upon fit occasion, 
must surely be felt as jarring notes here. In a word, th(^ passage; 
suffers, like many others, from Taylor’s uiqu uned exuberance ; 
ho is not content to suggest an image, he must give it in detail ; 
he gives us so fully the work of liis own imagination tliat lie 
h'aves nothing for ours, whi(;h is always a mistake; in art, lb? 
wanted, in a far greater degree, than Shakspeare, ‘ the art to blot,' 
and few men iiocdi*d it more. ' 

'i4ie following comparison, illustrating the blessing of (Jod's 
chastisem(;nts, which sciuns (o ns nearly })erfect in all its parts, 
is besides worthy of note from the fact tliat Southey transferred 
it entire to ‘ 'I’lialaba’ : — • 

‘ T have known a hixnriiint vine swc‘ll into irroguliii* twigs and bold 
( xeresconcos, and spt'iid itself in leaves and little; rings, and adord hut 
trifling clusters to the win<;-press, and a faint r(;turii to liis licart 
wliicli long<.;d to ho rcdrcslied with a full vintage; hut wln‘U tlio Lonl 
(if tli(! vineyard had caiistul tln^ drcssiTS to cut the wilder plant and 
make it bleed, it grow teiin)<;rato in its vain exjicnso of iisi less leaves, 
and knotted into lair aiul juicy branches, and made account of the 
loss of blood by return of fruit.’ 

Mere is Southey’s version: — 

‘ IJcj)iii<} not, 0 my son, the old man ivph’ed, 

'I’hat Heav(;ii hath eIiast(‘Uod tliec. llclmld tJiis viiu' I 
1 found it a w'ild tree, whose wanton slreiigtli 
Had sw(dii into iri-cgnlar twigs 
And bold e.xcrcsecncos. 

And sptiiit itself in h’avi s and little rings ; 

So in the flourish of its waiitoniiess 
Wasting the sap and strength 

* It is iiilcrcsting to coiu|i5ii o the use of the same fipiirc hy aiiothn* «j:rc:ii inasti-r 
of ‘nuaginathm, Walter Seuu. *“ M,oimirer that thou art,” said Morton, in the 
(Mithiisiasni of his reverie, “ wliy cluiie with the roeks that stop thy eonrse lor a 
)iionient? There is a sea to receive thee in its bosom, and there is an eternity for 
man, when his fretful and hasty coarse through the vale of time shall be eeased 
and over. What thy jietty fuiiiiiigs are t(' ; deep and vast billows of a slioreless 

ocean, are onr cares, Iiopes, fears, joys, and sorrows to the ol)ji*ets whieh iiinst 
occupy us through the awful and boundless succession of ai^es. ’ * — ‘ Old ]dortaliiv.’ 

Th’at, 
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That slioiild Imyo given forth fruit. 

But when I pruned the plant, 

Then it grew tempemte in its vain expense 
Of useless leaves, and knotted ns thou scest. 

Into those full clear clusters, to repay 
The hand tliat wisely wounded it.’ * 

The laureate, who fully acknowledged his appropriation of the 
image, altered as little as possible what he himself called Taylor’s 
‘ unimprovable* language; yet the whole passage has in South(*y 
a heaviness which it has not in Taylor: Taylor was, in truth, 
much the better poet of the two. 

Such beauties as those which we have (|uoted meet us every- 
where in Taylor’s sermons and pnactical works: his fancy always 
glows; yet it must needs bo confessed that his superabundant 
illustratifuis, especially those which are drawn from books, veiy 
much detract from the impression of earnestness which a sermon 
ought to produce. The}' give to his discourses the appeararici* 
of -eV/Se'fffcYs', or show-speech(‘s, rather than of the didactic and 
persuasive oratory which ought to characterize the utterances of 
a Christian preacher. Alter making all possible allowances for 
the florid and learned style of the seventeenth century, we cannot 
but feel that the preacher is rather amusing than persuading or 
instructing us when, inveighing against luxury, he tells us that 
diere are ‘ in the shades below no numbering of healths by the 
numeral letters of Philcnium’s name, no fat mullets, no oysters 
of Lucrinus, no Lesbian or Chian wines,’ and bids us ‘now enjoy 
the delicacies of nature, and feel the descending wines distilled 
through the limbeck of thy tongue and larynx, and seek th<j 
delicious juices of fishes, the marrow of the laborious ox, llu* 
tender lard of Apulian swine, and the condited bellies of 
the scams,’ and speaks of desiring ‘ to have tlie wealth of Su^^^, 
or garments stained with tlie blood of the riari fisli, or to feed 
like Philoxenus, or to have tables loaden like the boards of 
Vitellius.’ It is not to much purpose that he tells an KngHsli 
congregation, speaking of the somewhat more delicate food whi« h 
is necessary for the inental activity of the student, that ‘neither 
will the pulse and the leeks, Lavinian sausages and tlie Ci^nl- 
pine Buckets or gohbets of condited bull’s flesh, minister siu li 
ilclicate spirits to the thinking man.’ in a very remarkable 
description of the Last Judgment, tlic^rc shall come together, he 
says, ‘ all kingdoms of all agers, all the armies that ever niusteretl. 
all the world that Augustus Ca\=>!ir taxed, all those hundnrds ol 

* ‘Thalaba,’ Jlook viii. st. 17. 
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millions that were sLain in all the Roman wars, from Numa's 
time till Italy was broken into principalities and small exanrli- 
atos.’ * It seems to us a perversity to spoil a striking passage* 
with those ‘ principalities and small exarchates they add nothing 
to the j)icture ; on the contrary, they draw off the attention from 
the thronging multitudes to the curious nicety of the describer. 
And such instances as these are not isolated ; we can hardly read 
a discourse without finding its solemnity marred here and there 
by illustrations which remind us rather too forcibly of the 
ingenuity and learning of the preacher. 

'J^'lie truth is, we are afraid we must needs confess it, that 
Taylor’s ‘ linked sweetness long drawn out’ tends h6re and there 
to mawkishness : the banquet of sweets is too much for us ; we 
long for plain wholesome fare. And this tendency is very much 
increas(jd by the preacher’s singular want of humemr. \Vc may 
perhaps do him injustice : his face might perhaps have suggested 
his perception of the ludicrous side of some passages in his 
sermons, if we could have seen him deliver them ; but whatever 
the sul)ject, he never smiles at us from the printed page. In the 
peroration of the ‘ Holy Dying,’ where he is dissuading us from 
excessive grief at the death of friends, he does not seem to perceive 
the exquisite im^ongruity of that choice story from Petronius about 
the Ephesian widow who was so remarkably consoled, though he 
tells it in a manner not unworthy of Boccaccio, lie illustrates the 
folly of a rash marriage by the following apologue : — 

‘ Till? stags in the Greek Epigram, whoso knees were clogged with 
frozen snow njam the nionntains, came down to the brooks of tho 
valleys, hoping to tliaw their joints with the waters of tho stroani ; hut 
there tho iVost overtook them, and hoiuid tlusm fast in ice, till tho 
youud herdsmtin took them in theii* stranger snare. It is the un- 
happy eliaiiec of many men, finding many ineouvcnienccs upon tlio 
mountains of single life, tin y descend into the valleys of marriage to 
refresh lluMr troubles; and there they enter into fetters, and are 
hound to soiTow by the ciU'ds ol a man’s or woman’s peevishness.* 

His manner betrays hern no sense of drollery ; and yet his audi- 
ence must haA'c been made of sterner stuff than wc arc if they did 
not smile at this quaint descripti on of the unfortunate case of those? 
who rush from the ills of celibacy to ‘ others that they know not of.’ 

Yet this want of humour was not incompatible with a great 
power of sarcasm ; in the ' Dissuasive from Popery,’ in partic ular, 
he din?cts against certain practices of the Roman Church and its 

* ‘Christ’s Advent,’ Serin. 1. s. 1. ..e was fond of thostf ‘ exareliates.* In the 

‘ Holy Dying’ (cli. i. sec. iv. s. 4) he speaks of the ants dividing their little moU- 
iiills into provinces and exnreh.ites. Here, however, tho big word contrasts well 
with the little siilject; wc feel the ants' assumption of dignity. 
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Vtarioiis orcl(*rs a sarcastic irony not un\vf)rtliy to be compared with' 
Pascal’s. And it* in bis stately solemnity Taylor sometimes in- 
dulges in overmuch amplification, he shows himself nevcrth<*less, 
upon occasion, a master of terse, vigorous, vernacular phraseology, 
ilis controversial treatises .are not written in the florid style of Ids- 
sermons ; in truth, nothing is more remarkable than the instinc- 
tive tact with wliich he adapts the style to the subject, though, no 
doubt, his strain is always pitched in a key soinewliat loo liigh 
for modern ears. Nor does his exuberant fancy preclude the 
txcTcise of remarkable keenness and subtlety. Mr. ITallani 
tljouglit that 'J\aylor could never have made a great lawyer. We 
are by no* means of Ids opinion. Tlu? author of the ‘ Ductor 
Dubitantium * might surely have been a great e(juity lawyt*r ; 
and both his excellencies and his defects fitted him for the ]>ro- 
I’ession of .an advocate. For he is always rather rlurtorician than 
philosopher ; he does not reason up to Ids conclusions ; lu* takes 
a proposition and defends it by ingenious arguments ; and h(‘ 
shows great skill in discovering and .attacking the wc.ak points in 
his opponent’s c.ase. When we add to these qualifications his 
power of ‘getting up’ a subject and of finding apt language? and 
ready illustiation, we surely b.avc l)c?fore us tin? very i<leal nl’ a 
successful candidate f«)r the highest honours of the bar. Ihit w(‘ 
believe that a genuine voc.ation brought 'I’aylor into the ranks of 
the priesthood ; he couhl not have lK)rno to waste liis splendid* 
powers on fines and recoveries, or in making the worse ap|i('ar 
tlie hclter n^.asoii ; his arguments m.ay sometimes be rather s])ecions 
than sound, but they are always employed iii» favour of what lu? 
believed to be just, and true, and noble. 

11 is great defect is a certain want of masculine firmness .-.nd 
vigour; Jiis intellect and fancy are dominant over his will. 
Hence, w’(? sometimes desiderate a grecater force of rough moia) 
indignation; lie disapproves ratlier than condemns; ho rather 
shows tlic ugliness of evil timn d.'ishes it from him as a twining 
monster; perhaps he liardly knew it nearly enough to be really 
moved to loathe its deformity. W here Milton would thunder 
iiid South would spurn, 'J’n\lor deprecates, jhit, .apart fn)m tliis 
< ar(linal defect, how noble is his ch.aiacter! lb? is unstained, so 
lar as we know, by any suspicion of intrigue or iru'anncss; his 
personal swa?ctness and attractiveness seem to hav(? been as iiiani- 
lest as Shakspearc’s ; we can well imagine the gentler sj)irits of 
a disturbed time joyfully .adopting liiiii .as a ‘ghostly father.’ As 
probably, as Fnglislirnen retain a t.aste for elevated thought, 
piiiv aspiration, .and quaint imagery clothed in rich and ornate 
diction, s*; long will Jciciny Tajlor retain his high pla( e iti our 
j I ; natui e. 
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c \kt. V. — 1. Die Lehre der Tonempjindungen ah physiologisclie 
Grundlage fur die Tlieorie der Musik, Von H. Helmholtz, 
Professor der Physiologic an der IJniversitat zu Heidelberg. 
Brunswick, 1805. 

j2. Ilistoire gm^rale de la Musique, Tomes I. II. Par F. J. 
Fetis. Paris, 1869. 

3. Fhilesophie de la Musique, Par Charles Bcauquier. Paris, 1866. 

4. History of Modem Music, By John Hullah. London, 1862. 

5. A Course of Leatures on the Transition Period of Musical 
History, By John Hullah. 1865. 

^ "T^TEITHER the enjoyment nor the capacity of producing 
_Ll musical notes are faculties of the least direct use to man 
in reference to liis ordinary habits of life.’ So says ]Mr. Darwin ;* 
and yet, a little further on, we read : — ‘ 1 conclude that musical 
notes and rhythm were first acquired by the male or female pro- 
genitor of mankind for the sake of charming the opposite sex.’ We 
may leave the re.Kler to reconcile these two ingenious statements, 
the last of which %cems to be in contradiction to the first. To 
‘charm the opposite sex’ is surely miw, as it has ever been, one of 
the most ordinary habits’ of man, and we ought to admit that if 
the ‘capacity of producing musical notes’ is calculated to help 
him in this arduous undertaking, then this ‘ capacity’ is of some 
‘direct use’ to him. That music has a great many other uses, it 
is our object on the present occasion to j)rovc : meanwhile, we 
have (pioted tlio above statements, not because thev appear to be 
in one respect contradictory, but because in them we have tlie 
latest scientific testimony concerning the uselessness and the use- 
fulness of music. 

TJie origin of Vocal music: has been the subject of much 
/:onjecture. \Vhothc?r we think, with Mr. Darwin, that music 
was developed from cadc'iict's used to charm the opposite 
sex and c*xpressive of strong emotion ; or, with ^Ir. Herbert 
Spencer, that music was dcvelo])(,*d from the cadence's of emo- 
tional speech — wliether speech preceded music, or music 
preceded speech — is of little importance to our present inquiry ; 
in cither case, the Singing Art would have to be traced to one 
and the same root, viz. the vocal expression of emotion through 
sound. The famous hairy cv: ature with a tail and pointed ears 
may have been the first distinguished vocalist, for aught we 
know — at all events, we are not In a position to dispute the fact. 

The origin of Instrumental r 'lic is no" far to seek. \Vc 
need hardly quarrel with the mythic account. Verv likelv. the 

* ‘ Descent of Man,' w X. ii. 
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wind blowing into broken reeds as they stood up stiffly in some 
low marsh-land or river may have siigg^csted the first rude Pan- 
pipe, of which the flute would be a later modification. Dried 
sea- weed, stretched on rocks or shells, may possibly have been 
the primitive iTiolian lyre, from whence came the harp and 
guitar. The clapping of hands, or the knocking of two bits of 
stick together, may have suggested the numerous drum tribe, 
from whence would come, in due time, every variety of per- 
cussion instrument. It is true, when we think of a percussion < 
instrument like the grand piano-forte as derived from knocking 
two bits of sticks together, or an Erard liarp as descended 
from sea-weed fibres stretched on rocks, or the Crystal,^ Palace 
organ as having originally come from a few rotten reeds 
blown upon by the fitful wind, the missing links seem innum- 
merable, but a musical Darwin would make very light of the 
difficulty ; and, indeed, the difference between Nature’s musical 
instruments and the latest attempts of man in a similar direction 
is not nearly so great as the difference between that early Ascidian 
from which the progenitors of man arc sajd to be descended 
and the highest, not to say the lowest, representative of man with 
which we are acquainted. 

We need hardly have recourse to the Egyptian or Assyrian 
monuments to prove the iinmcmse auti(|uityof wind instruments. 
In one of the tombs Jit Poictiers, Dr. Cannes, of Paris, and 
M. Lartet have discovered an undoubted flute, belonging, in all 
appearance, to the later stone period, and at all events pre-his- 
tfiric. M. Fdtis, in his ‘ History of Music,’ gives an exact repre- 
sentation of it It is made out of a bit of stag’s horn, and lay 
surrounded by flint arrowheads and other stone implements. 
Another excellent flute, of reindeer's bone, four holes, and a blow- 
pipe — incontestably a flute and notliing but a flute; — was found 
Ijy M. Lartet in a cave, amongst the bones of extinct races of 
animals. 

Nearly three thousand years before the (-liristian era the first 
Emperor of China, Fo-hi, is said to have invented the stringed 
instrument called kin, which consists of a strip of wood, over 
which silken cords are stretched. The hin is laid on a table, 
and played like the modem dtker, with the fingers of both hands : 
its sound was held in China to calm the passions and inspire the 
mind with virtuous sentiments. 

Percussion instruments, such as drums, sonorous bits of wood 
or metal struck with hammers, are the most universal of all in- 
struments. The shock produced by them upon the rude nervous 
system is found most useful in promoting a kind of frenzied 
ardour for battk ; nor is it less favourable to the paroxysms of 

ascetic 
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ascetic devotion common amongst uncultured races. [Most pagan 
gods are supposed to be delighted with the noise produced by 
y(?lling, clapping, and banging gOQgs about; and amongst 
savage tribes, sacrifices and religious ceremonies are usually 
accompanied by pcrcussiori instruments of every description. 
Most sjivages are deeply alive to the charms of accentuated 
rhythm, expressed by a hammering on drums. The tribes of Cen- 
tral Africa have a habit of stringing half-a-dozen drums between 
two ivdes, and strumming six at a time, whilst an ebony enthusiast 
stands opposite this demoniac orchestra to mark the rhythm. 

It is impossible to say when stringed instruments played 
with bows were first invented. Some such instrument has been 
known in India from time Immemorial ; it is also to be found 
amongst many savage tribes, and, although apparently unknown 
to the Greeks, or rejected by them as too barbarous, some kind 
of bowed instrument appears, from a very early period, to have 
been known to the Northern rac.es of Europe. 

Now, regarding as we do all the above methods of howling, 
blowing, twanging, and hammering^ — in other words, all deli- 
berate attempts to express emotion through sound, as so many 
rough elements of music — wc may fairly affirm that the art of 
])rodiioirig musical sounds is the most ancient and universal of 
all the arts. It is the most ancient, because, according to Mr. 
Darwin, it is a (piality eoinnion to the animal creation as well 
as to tlie c^arliest races of mankind ; and it is the most universal, 
because ^yo. can find no race, ancient or modern, which has 
been entirely without it. 

Hitherto we have spoken of all kinds of sound ns musical ; 
but it would be more correct to say that most of the sounds 
found in nature, or used by savages, are the mere rough ma- 
terials out of which musical notes have to be manufactured. It 
is true that any noise acts, in some way or other, upon the emo- 
tions by setting the auditory nerves in vibration ; but for the 
purposes of musical art we must select only those kinds of 
sound, those forms of vibration, which possess certain properties 
of pitch, intensity, and quality. 

First, then, what constitutes Pitch ? When we speak of the 
pitch of a note, wc in ran that the sonorous body or instrument 
from which it comes is vibrating so many times a second. 
These vibratory movements are communicated to the air, and 
the air communicates them, through the clastic pressure of its 
weaves, to the complex system of fibres stretched upon the drum 
of the car, which collects them for transmission, through a 
winding labyrinth, to the auiiitory nerve, from which they are 
passed on to the brain. But the perceptive powers of the human 
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oar are limited. “No sound can be beard if the vibrations are 
too slow, or less than four or five (or, accordin*; to M. Savart, 
six or seven) to the second ; or too quick, that is to say, more 
than 67,000 to the second. Shrill sounds of 30,000 are very 
unpleasant ; but cats and other animals, whose ears arc in some 
respects more highly organised than ours, can hear many sounds 
inaudible to human beings. As to pitch, then, the limits of 
musical sound will be within about six octaves. 

Secondly, what constitutes Intensity ? As pitch is regulated 
by the number, so intensity is regulated by the force of the vibra- 
tions. This force is communicated to the air, and the air-waves 
produce, in proportion to their force, a greater or less degree of 
tension in the membrane of the tympanum. A very feeble sound 
is not sufficient to make the tympanum vibrate at all, and a 
very violent one — such as the explosion of a cannon — some- 
times cracks it; and thus it is no mere metaphor to speak of 
the drum of the ear being broken. 'Flie intensity of musical 
sound will, therefore, be found to lie in the mean between the 
too feeble and the too forcible. 

Thirdly, what constitutes (Ju.VLiTY ? I'he quality or timbre of 
a sound, 2. e., the quality which makes the di/lereiice between the 
same note played on a flute or on a violin, depends neither upon 
the force nor on the rapidity of the vibrations in tbc instrument — 
in the air — in tlie ear. Upon what, then, does this all-important 
attribute of sound depend ? We must try and imagine a vibratiiiij: 
liodj’, such as the back of a violin or the tube of a diapason, to 
consist (as is actually the case) of a vast nuiiilx'r of lines dis- 
tributed in a vast number of tUlFerent layers matter. All 
Ijodiesarc composed of sucli countless different molecules, arranged 
in layers and packed in different degrees of density. When 
we set our boai rl, violin, or organ-pipe in vibration, these mole- 
cules begin to move; some vibrate feebly, some strongly, whilst 
certain others remain at rest. By strewing sand on the back of 
a violin whilst in vibration, or affixing a pencil to an organ-pipe, 
the form of the vibrations representing the disturbance of the 
molecules may in cither rase be obtained in lines. These 
lines then indicate the different airangeineiit of the molecules 
of matter in violin, wood, or organ-pipe, wdiich yield a different 
order of molecular vibration, and transmit to the air differently 
formed wav(‘s, and consequently a diffenint stroke and (|uality <>f 
^ound to the ear. 

We have now nffined our rough element of sound by determin- 
ing i^s pitch, its intensity, and jiointing to the existence of various 
qualities f)r timbres; but we liave yet to distinguish properly 
j^ fween musical sound and Noise. 

M. Bcautiuicr 
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M. Beauquier gives the following explanation of the diifercncc 
between noise and musical sound. 

A true note, or musical sound, contains in itsplf a third, a 
fiftli, and an octave. In addithm to the fundamental note, a cul- 
tivated ear will be able, under certain experimental conditions, to 
recognise these other three, like faint musical emanations. These 
three are called the fundamental harmonics of a note, and every 
sound is thus complex, just as white light is complex, containing 
within itself what may be called the three harmonical colours, 
blue, red, and yellow. Now, when the car receives one distinct 
sound, and the accessory harmonics arc at the same time of very 
faint intensity and very high in pitch, then we have a pure or 
clear musical sound called a note ; but when the accessory 
or harmonical sounds arc so loud, confused, and so near to the 
fundamental note that we have difficulty in separating between 
them and the note itself, then we have the negation of musical 
sound — that is to say, noise. The Chinese gong is an admirable 
example of unmusical sound, or noise, and a well-timed kettle- 
drum is almost as good an example of a true musical note. 

But when we have thus manufactured our materials we have not 
arranged them. We have got the threads, but we have not woven 
them into* any fabric — we have not inventetl any pattern — we 
have not given tliem any form — we have not created any work of 
art. We might as well give a man a bundle of coloured threads, 
and expect him without machine or instruction to produce an 
Indian shawl, as give him musical notes without teaching him 
the secret of the scale, or of symmetrical arrangement, and expect 
him to produce melody and harmony. We are still a long way 
off from what we call music. 

Now before we enter upon any further account of the rise and 
progress of the musical art, the question naturally arises. What 
claims has it upon our attention ? W hat wants does it meet ? 
Why is it worth studying ? 

We might jioint to the fact that people nowadays spend much 
time and money upon music. But why do they do so ? Because 
it gives them very keen enjoyment. VVhy does it give them en- 
joyment? what is the enjoyment worth? Is it ])leasurc and 
nothing more, or is it pleasure and something besides ? What 
right have we to speak of Beethoven in the same breath with 
Goethe? In what sense is the musical composer a teacher 
or an intellectual and moral benefactor? All such questions, 
and many more like them, wh' l are asked more frc(]ucntly than 
they are answered, may be summed up in a single sentence, — 
What is the dignity of the musical art? To this question we 
hope to give some definite reply. 

Speaking 
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Speaking generally, all tlie arts may be said to have arisen 
out of a certain instinct, ivliicli impels us to make an appeal to 
the senses, by expressing our thoughts and emotions in some 
external form. When a ipan is haunted by the beauty of the 
outer world, when he has been for a time purely receptive, 
watching the light upon summer fields or through netted branches, 
or at evening the floods of liquid fire that come rolling towtards 
him upon the bosom of the sea, at last before his closed eyes 
in the dreams of the night there arises within him tlie vision of an 
earth, and sky, and sea even more fair than these; and seizing 
his palette and canvas in the morning, he endeavours to fix the 
impalpable images which have almost pained his heart with 
their oppressive lovediness. Who can look at some of Turner’s 
pictures, and sf'o there ‘ the sunshine of sunshine and the gloom 
of gloom,’ w ithout feeling that the picture stands for tlie d(div(u- 
anco of a soul’s burden? It is its own jnstifi cation. No one 
asks first wdiy it gives us joy, or why it is so good ; that ques- 
tioning may come afterwards and may have to lie answered, but 
our uppermost thoughts are such as tlicscj : — ‘ I, too, have 
had such visions, but never till now’ have tli<\v lived and moved 
before me: henceforth their life is doubled because revealed ; their 
beauty is painless because possessed : now that 1 have prisoned 
this fl<‘etliig memory, it is mine for ever — ktPi^u e; dki Jn 
freeing his own soul the painter, the orator, the poet has fn»ed 
mine ; 1 shall not sufhir in this direction from the void and 
the agony of the unatuined, for it is there w'orked out for me 
and for all men to rejoice in and to love,* Therefore the grevat 
justification of all art is simply this — that all life tends to emt- 
w'ard expression, and becomes rich in proportion to the degree 
and perfection with which it is mastered iinvardly and realised 
outwardly. 

It is evident that the artistic instinct is involved in tlie con- 
stitution of our nature, and only wails for the peculiar times 
and seasons favourable to each of its several developments. 
Hence in all sorts of ages and countries we find traces of the 
arts, but only in certain countries and at certain epochs the full 
development of any. The seed of a political system, of a 
religious creed, or of anew art, may lie long in tlie fallow ground 
of hislory, waiting for the mysterious and happy combination 
of circiiinstam:(;s necessary to its special development. J3y 
.jJ by this nation will be ready for such a government; and 
Tjiat form ol government, whic*h iiiJiy luive tried in vain to 
spring* up befor<', will then rise. Sucdi has been tbc history of 
• •pregcr.tative government in England. Uy and by a nation 
'vill feel the need of a new intellectual form for its religion ; and 

then. 
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then, and not before, will the new system prevail. Such has 
been the history of the Protestant Reformation. Ry and by the 
msthetic and imaginative impulses of a people will demand a 
certain appropriate channel of expression ; and then the art 
which can best express the imperative mood of the popular life 
is certain to spring up. That is the history of all Literatures, and 
also of the directly sensuous arts of Sculpture in Greece, of Gothic 
Architecture in modci*n Europe, of Painting in Italy, and, finally, 
of Modern Music in Italy, France, Belgium, Germany, and Eng- 
land. Each art has been strikingly appropriate to its own age, 
and each art has more or less exhausted the impulses which it 
was destined to express. We will now endeavour to show the 
real position and speciality of music amongst the arts, by a 
general glance at some of the art developments of the past. 

No doubt the art of sculpture existed in a rude form amongst 
those h^astern nations from which Greece derived the germs 
of all that she ever possessed. Vet we do not admit any high 
development of scul]>ture to have taken place before the period 
of Grecian art, or about 500; nor do we venture to say 
that the works of Phidias and Praxiteles have ever been sur- 
passed. TJie fact is, that stuilptun; was the art which ren- 
<Iered concrete, or gave outward expression to, the Greek’s 
highest idea of what was desirable and excellent in life. He 
was passionately enamoured of the external world. Beauty 
had no hidden meaning for him ; the incompleteness or in- 
sunicicncy of life never occurred to him ; there seemed no 
moral, no tispiration written upon the face of man or nature : 
Inmce be loved outline better than colour, and cared more for 
i'orm than for expression. His life was exceedingly simple ; 
liis intellect remarkably clear and active and subtle ; he lived 
much out in the open air, gossiping incessantly, learned a 
little Homer and a few lyrics, sometimes peeped into a work of 
Anaxagoras or Zeno, at other times amused himself with the dis- 
putations of the Sophists, or listened to the orators in the Agora. 
But wliatever else lie did, his body was bis first care. The 
staple of his education consisted ii. gymnastic exercises and the 
cultivation of rbythm as applied to motion. His greatest admi- 
ration was lavished upr a a beautiful human body, and in Greece 
there was never the slightest diiliciilty in studying the human 
form divine. What every one was proud of, every one was prone 
to exhibit; and what was univ^v.rjilly exhibited and admired 
naturally became the object of tlie most elaborate and successful 
cultivation. Hence Gree<x», in her eager simplicity, her exqui- 
site pcrcejition, her naive enjoyment of life, and her material 

prosperity, 
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prosperity, found an appropriate expression for her ideal iw 
the Art of Sculpture. 

If we glance at Home in her best days, we shall hardly be 
surprised to find th<at she had no original leanings in the direction 
of the sensuous arts. The art expression, if such it can be 
called, of her ideal is to be found in the Justinian code. Her 
notion of life was not beauty, but law, in its most prosaic aspects ; 
stem patriotism, reguLated by military despotism; stern justice,, 
regulated by civil law. She had no time to design her own 
public buildings ; she borrowed the designs from Greece. Her 
statues and her ornaments, when not actually made by degenerate 
Athenians, were but the cold parodies of Grecian art. It was 
not until centuries later, when die old Empire had been split up 
into a thousand fragments, that a new and genuine art began to 
arise in Italy, — but an art responsive to a new age, and to an 
utterly changed state of political life and religious feeling. We 
allude, of course, to the Art of Painting, which culminated in 
the sixteenth century in the schools of Padua, Venice, Umbria, 
Verona, Bologna, Sienna, Florence, and Home. 

But there is one growing characteristic of the art of the new 
world after Christ as contrasted with the art of the old worhl 
before Christ, which it is highly important for our present purpose 
to notice. That characteristic is its ever-increasing tendency to 
express complex emotion, Tiie Greek schools which succei*dcd 
Phidias indeed supply numerous expressions of suffering, such as 
the Laocoon ; action, such as the Discobolos ; and occasionally 
some simple and strong emotion, such as the Niobe. 

But even in the post-Phidian period, when emotion is expressed 
at all, it is usually of a simple and direct kind ; the* fever of the 
new world had not yet set in. Upon the religions of the past 
the accumulated moral influences and religious feelings which 
we are in the habit of expressing by the one word Christianity, 
broke like a second flood, submerging the old philosophies 
and the old faiths. The rise of that tide was irresistible, and 
it brought with it the elements of a new ideal life, in violent 
antagonism to the traditions of many an earlier civilization. 
Thanks to this antagonism, which drew hard and fast the line 
between die Church and the world, the emotional life of the 
early Christians was also simple and strong. Missionary work 
afforded an ample and suflicient outlet for feeling ; tlx^re was. 
little time for anything else. The New Church shrank foim 
Heathen art, as the Jews had shrunk from Egyptian images ; and 
althougli a reformed Orpheus cropped up later in the character 
of the Good Shepherd, preference was given to mere symbols,. 
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and only a few coarse representations of Christ, His apostles or His 
miracles, were allowed to grace a religion which was intended to 
appeal to the spirit more than to the senses. Then, when the 
Christian seed had been sown throughout the length and breadth 
of the Roman Empire, the beginning of the end drew nigh ; 
and we have heard to satiety how the Gothic hordes came down 
from the Northern Alps upon the plains of Italy, and how the 
worn-out organization of the Empire fell like an avalanche before 
the breath of spring. But the imperial sceptre had only passed 
from the Emperor to the Bishop of Rome, and it was under the 
timidly admitted presidency of the Pope that the Christian 
Church first stepped forward as the inspired guide, ready to 
reduce to order the confused life and weld together in new 
combinations the heterogeneous elements of the old and the new 
worlds. 

The rise of the Roman Church and the rise of the nations of 
modern Europe after the death of Charlemagne (814) gave birth 
to what we call the modern spirit, which is emphatically the 
spirit of a complex emotional life. In Italy, after the close of 
the ninth century, the stiff forms of Byzantine art had entirely 
ceased to have any charm for a nation <Ustractc‘d with wars, and 
in the eleventh century Italian art had reached its lowest con- 
dition. 

But another art had already begun to assert itself in France, 
in Germany, and in England — an art which, taking its rise 
amongst the masonic guilds, found its perfection in the cloister, yet 
mingled freely with the world, and lje<*aine in a remarkable degree 
the monumental expression of its ‘ lights and shadows, all the 
wealth and all the woe.’ Gothic architecture received some of 
its finest developments at the hands of priests, but the Gothic 
temples were the darlings of the people and became the models 
of popular architecture for the nation. Into them, as we can see 
to this day, were woven the miseries and the joys, the wild 
fancies, the morbid tendencies, and the confused aspirations of a 
spiritual faith, struggling with new and untried aspects of social 
and political life. It is unncci ssary to describe all that the 
G()thic architecture of the twelllh, thirteenth, and fourteenth 
centuries strove to express. How highly emotional it became 
they know who have maiked the faces that peep out between 
the network of leaves or clustering fruit in fltnid architrave 
and capital. When the art began to lose all ti'inperancc, and 
(assumed wild and ilamboyant lorins, it was simply because the 
artist was in despair at not bcung able to transcend the jdastic 
limits ol his material — to expi\ ss the varied emotions which 
were daily becoming more numerous and more oppressive, and 

which 
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wliicli neither stone-carving nor any other known medium could 
suffice to express. But a more highly emotional art was already 
preparing to take its place — the art of Italian painting — which, 
beginning with Cimabuc (born 1240), gradually rose along with 
the decline of Gothic art until, with the successors of Titian and 
Tintorct, that too had exhausted its emotional functions and 
began to decline along with the rise and sudden ascendency of 
the latest find most perfect art-medium of emotion — Modern 
Music. 

There never was a time in the history of the world when life 
was so rapid and human emotion so complex as it has become 
during the last three centuries. The printing press, the discovery 
of America, the increase of commerce, the general circulation of 
thought, have given rise to abnormal combinations and changes 
of which the old world never dreamed. "J^his has generated a 
peculiarly restless and feverish temperament of life. Can we 
wonder that art should try to keep pace with these developments — 
that in its own region, that of the emotions, it should twist stone 
into every conceivable shape, and then cast it aside as inade(|uatc ; 
then seize upon colour, and after depicting through its aid every 
possible scene capable of exciting the imagination, still pine Ibr 
some more complete expressional medium? And now what 
more could be done by art than Raphael, Titian, Micha(*l 
Angelo, had accomplished? What still cried out for direct 
expression which they had not been able directly to expn^ss? 
Something there was in those independent states of consciousness 
generated williin the mind — something there was in what we call 
emotion, and especially complex emotion — wliic’h called for direct 
expression, and which found it not in carved stone or limited 
canvas. What was that something? In a word, it was Move- 
ifimt or Velocity. That is a fundaincmtal property of all emotion. 
There was no direct expression for that in sculpture, or archi- 
tecture, or painting: the stone did not move; the scene on 
canvas, however excited, recpiired an effint of the imagination 
before it became a thing of motion ; the l)attlc raging on c-anvas 
was an icsthetic fiction — it acted upon that inner movement of 
the mind, which is so fundamental a propenty of emotion, not 
directly hut only through the imagination ; the colours did not 
change; the canvas was as still as the stone. For a perfect 
emotional art actual velocity was indispensable, and it is the 
if'ditioii ol this one property whicdi the art of music alone 
j'ussesses in combination with all the other properties of emotion 
vitat makt'S music the suprenue art-medium of emotion. 

One tlioiightful glance is sufficient to show us that the rough 
elenirnis of emotion and the rough elcmcmts of musical sound 

have 
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have all tlie common properties ivhicli fit them for meeting upon 
a common ground and for acting upon each other. 

ICinotion is never long at the same level ; it has its elatiom 
and depressions, Sound, as manipulated by the art of music, has 
its elations and depressions — musical notes go up and down in the 
scale. 

Jilmotlon has various iidensities. Musical notes, as has* been 
seen, directly communicate various intensities of sound to the drum 
of the ear ; music has its ff and j)p^ its crescendos and diminu- 
endoSj its loud and soft combinations of instruments. 

The progressive steps in a continued state of emotion have 
sometliing Wkeform ; they can be arranged ; they have a begin- 
ning, a development, an end, or, at all events, somewhere a transi- 
tion to a different region of feeling altogether. Music has a form^ 
obvious even to the eye ; the notes indicate a theme or subject 
which is dcv(*lop(!d and brought to a close ; the words unitg, pro- 
portion, development, are sufficiently familiar to all readers in 
connection with music. 

The meeting of two or more emotions — such, for instance, 
as is the casr* when we pass out of a dark room into the light, 
or when we hear a sudden burst of laughter in the midst of intense 
grief — these are simple enough forms of complex emotion ; but 
in all complex emotion wc get simultaneous variety. Need we 
say how w(md(Tfully harmony in music, even a simple chord, 
possesses the property of such simultaneous variety 9 

And lastly, the progress of emotion is fast or slow; at all 
events, it is Incessantly beating out time with every pulse and 
tlirob of the blood ; in oth<M’ words, it lias its v^clocity : and this is 
tlie important cpiality which makes the ‘Sound Art,’ of all arts 
liitherto discovered, the great medium for the expression and for 
the generation of emotion, simple or complex. No outward pre- 
sentation of setme or action is needed, as in the drama — no aid 
from imagination, as in painting or sculpture — in order to supply 
velocity or movement. The sound vibrates directly upon the 
drum of the ear ; the auditory nerve receives pulse after pulse, 
and transmits it to the emotional region of the brain. Emotions, 
siinjilc or comjdex, are thus gcncratetl directly and physically 
by the power of sound, witliout the aid of imagery or thoughc ; 
and, again, emotions already v.Mrking in the brain find relief in 
the sort of outward and concrete expression which the art of 
music procures for them. 

If, then, at this stage of our disqi 'oition it be asked what is the 
use of music, we ask in reply. What is the use of stimulating, 
regulating, and disciplining the cnotlons? What is the use 
of providing for them a pscyho-physieal outlet, when they 

are 
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are excited or roused? Music excites, expresses, regulates^ 
and relieves the life of emotion. These are its functions and 
these are its uses. Life is rich almost in proportion to the fulness 
of its emotional activity. As a physical fact, music re-creates 
exhausted emotion by nerve currents generated through dirccX 
vibration of the nervous tissues ; and by the same means 
music arouses find cultivates emotion into its highest activity. 
Again, life is noble almost in proportion to the strength and 
balance of emotion. Control of emotional activity is as essential 
to worthy life as the abundance of emotion. Noble music pos- 
sesses this power of controlling and disciplining emotion to a 
consummate degree. The notion that music is only intended to 
please and tickle the ear is a notion worthy of a savage. To 
listen to a symphony of Beethoven is not all amusement. The 
emotions aroused arc steadily put through definite stages, just as 
definite and just as salutary to the realm of feeling, just as well 
calculated to bring it into discipline and obedience, as the athlete’s 
progressive exercises arc calculated to strengthen and discipline 
the muscles of the body. The emotions arc not allowed to run 
wild. The music, if we put ourselves to the strain of following 
it, checks them here, rouses them there, holds them as it were in 
suspension, gives them a fair vent at times, shows them the way 
out of unrest into rest, and out of varied and apparently inconsistent 
states of discord to harmonious development and unity. The mere 
intellectual task of appreciating the technical form and excellence 
of a truly great musical work or Tone-Poem is no light one, but 
it is a highly refining one. Nevertheless, the intellect in music 
must be held subordinate to the plain purpose of elaborating 
schemes of complex and simple emotions : it is this power which 
raises music, through, but beyond, connection with the senses, 
into a moral agent. 

That all music is not of this kind, is not calculated to stimu- 
late and arrange the emotions beneficially, may be taken to be a 
self-evident fact. Much of Italian and French music is so wedded 
to languishing sentiment or al^solute frivolity that the best-disposed 
musician cannot treat it au serievx^ as the presentation of emotion 
in any salutary or re-creative order. Place any Italian love-song by 
the side of one of Schubert’s Romances, and the emotional differ- 
ence will be apparent to any one at all capable of enjoying music. 

1 he Italian view of love and the Gorman view of love arc well 
lepresentcd in the different emotional atmosphere^ of Italian and 
German songs. The music of Italy expresses passion without 
restraj ot; and then follows of necessity sentiment vamped up with 
artifici^ shocks and thrills to supply tlm place of exhausted pas- 
sion. lhat, with all its exquisite gift of melody, with all its 

cunning 
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cunning appropriation of melting, though limited, harmonies, is 
ithe morale of modern Italian music : — of course we do not 
allude to the great schools of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. 

• But when we pass to Germany, we have to come to the ‘ true 
and tender North.* Life is there no dream on a Venetian balcony, 
love is there no short-lived rapture of summer days and starry 
nights ; but ‘ life is real, life is earnest,* and love is of such fabric 
as will last out a lifetime and be true to the end ; and, therefore, 
there must be restraint and economy of passion, there must be 
the middle tints as well as the glowing lights, there must be mid- 
night watches as well as noonday dreams. Parting must be real 
pain, and meeting must be real rapture : the fount is so full, there 
is no need of pumping up sentiment ; the life is a life within as 
well as a life without: and hence the German music is not de- 
pendent upon external scenes or exciting stories ; it can be cast 
ill the mould of opera, but it can also do without it: above all, it 
can play upon the whole key-board of existence, instead of con- 
fining itself to a few tragic octaves of passion ; it can carry out 
symphonies as well as operas, and can make songs for every event 
and j)reludes and sonatas for every phase of fcHiling — from its most 
glacial intensities to its mostglowdng heats — and for every grada- 
tion of delicate emotion which may lie betw’een the two. 

Much more might be advanced in support of the moral and 
emotional functions of music, but we trust enough has been 
suggested to vindicate the almost passionate conviction of 
thoughtful musicians, that music is more than a pastime ; that 
it holds a distinct, a legitimate, and clearly defined position 
amongst the arts ; and that it is capable of exercising the most 
powerful and beneficial, as well as the most delightful, influences 
upon the cultured few and u]xm the uncultured many. 

We shall now glance rapidly at the dawn of the great Sound 
Art of modern music. 

Tt may be a relief to the reader to be told at once that he 
need not trouble himself about the music of the Greeks, the 
Hebrews, or the peoples of Asia and Africa. The traditions 
about Greek music contributed a httle towards the formation of 
the modern art, and a great deal towards its hindrance. Those 
who have studied the subject have come to the conclusion that 
Greek music, with all its apparatus of modes and rhythms, was 
nothing but a kind of mtmotonous intoning, accompanied by 
various instruments, which ser^ i to emphasize the time and 
movement of the intoned or spoken cadences. No doubt the* 
poetry of motion was much more studied and much better under- 
stood by the Greeks than by us, and Greek pipes and lyres were 

copiously 
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copiously employed in regulating, by gradations of sound and 
complicated intervals of time, the action of all who wished to 
excel in the Greek games, or take part in any public perform- 
ance. Instruments were, no doubt, of the greatest use to the 
gymnast; but the recitative or Greek melody must after all 
have been but a lame accessory to Greek poetry and declama- 
tion. Of Cireek harmony there is not a trace. 

It is very improbable that the music of the Hebrews, or that 
of any of the highly civilized nations of antic^uity, differed 
materially from that of the Greeks. We may get some idea 
of Greek, and probably Hebrew, intoning from the extant Gre- 
gorian chants, although of course Gregorian is a vfigue term 
which covers all sorts of modern adaptations. St. Ambrose, 
about A.D. 374, notoriously founded his new church music at 
Milan on a few of the Greek scales ; and St. Gregory, about 
51^0, who revived as much as he could find of tlie Ambrosian 
music, simply gave his name to Gregorian chants which had 
been in use long before his time. Hucbald, a Ihdgian monk 
about 920, has left a musical treatise, in which w'o may see how 
far music had got in his day. Up to that time we find no bars, 
no flats or sharps indicated, and no time ; w’^c might add, no 
harmony, for the diaphony employed by him is to our ears most 
terrible discord. Let us fancy any melody harmonized wdth the 
assistance of an eighth above or below, or with tin? fourth above 
or the fifth below. It is fair to add that this music was 
executed by singing the top and bottom lines soft, and the middle 
or principal inchxly loud. We need hardly say that the notion 
of playing two different notes in successive harmony to one of 
longer duration, or the art of descant^ had not jet occurred to 
any one. In Hucbald’s harmony all the notes jilayed together 
are of the same length, so that we have chords of consccaitive 
fifths and fourths and so on. The inventions attributed to 
Guido of Arezzo are without number, and perhaps it is impos- 
sible now to determine precisely Avhat he really did or did not 
invent. It is safer to say that he adopted a system of notation, 
which enabled his pupils to connect written notes w'ith sounds 
much more easily than before, and hence gave an enormous 
impulse to the study of music throughout ecclesiastical Europe. 
There can be no doubt that Greek traditions still hung like lead 
about the neck of church music. In many respects the produc- 
tions of secular musicians, the songs of jongleurs and the 
‘'oubadours, were in advance of the monks, simply because they 
were unshackled by any respect for, or oven knowledge of, 
Greek models. Who can tell how the rise of harmony was 
retarded by such a Greek dictum as that a ihird^ the most 

agreeable 
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agreejiblc of intervals, is inadmissible? Such rules were doubt- 
less disregarded by the wild players at fairs and tourneys; 
indeed, it was their rude instruments which in all probability 
fii*st opened up tlic mystery of sweet chords, for many of their 
bowed viols of six or more strings were so constructed that it 
was next to impossible to play upon one string without sounding 
some of the others ; and as the player had only his own ears to 
consult, he doubtless stumbled upon many combinations that 
he practised habitually, but was cither too ignorant or too lazy 
to record. 

Thus, like so many great movements, modem music was in 
the air, and yet year after year its development was suspended. 
The monks were beating about the bush, blinded by a false 
system ; the jougleurs went their own way without any system 
at all. But certain discoveries had not only to be stumbled upon, 
but to be recognized and formulated, before the foundations of 
the real art of modern music, as we have it, could be laid. The 
first and greatest of these discoveries was the discovery of a scale 
system or tonality, based on natural laws and a symmetrical 
division of the octave. All that could be done without our 
modern fixed system of tonality was done between the great 
fiallo-Bclgian, Josquiii des Pres, at the beginning of what Mr. 
Hullah calls the Second Period of Music, or about 1400, and 
Palestrina at the end of that same period, about 1000. And it 
is remarkable how often, by following the inspirations of natural 
instinct, the combinations of both those great men leave the 
impression of a fixed tonality upon the ear, although it was not 
yet generally accepted. 

The old masters would begin a scale on any one of the eight 
notes of the octavi?, their intervals of tones and semitones would 
be in different places in each scale, and thus leave upon our ears 
the impression of an unfinished scale. The modern scales are 
all complete, because, although begun on different notes, the 
semitones fall in the same places in each scale. Each major has 
a minor, but in each minor the semitones also fall in the same 
places. In each major the semitones fall between the third and 
fourth sound ; in each minor they %11 between the second and 
third sound. This, and the consequent discovery of what is called 
the perfect cadence^ or tlie discord of the dominant seventh and its 
resolution, which was once considered monstrous, but which has 
now become the most common of all modulations, — these two 
discoveries, and the new laws which they reveal, form«at length 
the firm natural and scientific basl;* of our modem music. 

One great name stands out as the genius that presided over 
these new and startling developments; it is that of Carissimi, 
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1585 — 1G72. This great man has been called the very type of 
the Transition Period, that bridge over which we pass from the 
old tonality to the new, or from ancient to modem music. 
Carissimi might have seen Palestrina, and he lived to hear 
Corelli. The germs of every style of music known since arose 
during his lifetime — he witnessed, as Mr. Hullah points out, 
the bloom and gradual decay of the madrigal in England and 
Oermany, the birth and adolescence of the musical drama in 
France under Lulli, the invention of the oratorio in the oratory 
of San Filippo Neri at Rome, and lastly the rise and progress of 
instrumental music as an independent branch of art. 

We have now fairly launened the reader into die ocean of 
Modem Music. It would be quite beyond our present purpose 
to follow its rise and progress in France, Italy, and Germany. 
We have said enough to show that it is not a revival of any old 
art, but essentially a new art with recently discovered principles, 
and unique capacities for the direct expression of emotion. It 
may now be interesting to inquire — 1st, how far England is or 
ever has been a musical country ; 2nd, how musical culture 
may be improved and extended in this country ; and lastly we 
may point to some of the more popular and practical, or, as Mr..^ 
Darwin would say, ‘direct uses’ of music ‘to man in reference 
to his ordinary habits of lifen^ 

Groat and laudable exertions have from time to time been 
made by T'mglish writers to show that the English possess a real 
and not a borrowed genius for music ; that they liave originated 
great improvements, such as harmony and counterpoint, and 
invented new forms, such as the glee and madrigal, or at least 
been the first to bring these to perfection. Further on, Purcell 
and Pelham Humphrey arc quoted ; and after them — well, them, 
of course, there is a pause, and w'c take refuge in ohl English 
songs of doubtful origin, for all attempts to prove the existence 
of a real English school of music for the last 200 years must of 
course fail. 

About Id 00 the complex elements which have entered into the 
composition of England may be said to have been fairly welded 
together into a kind of national life; at all events we can then 
speak of the hmglish people with some degree of correctness, 
and examine their tastes, their pursuits, and their industries as 
natural products. There can be no doubt that about tlie year 
^400 ai* English name, that of John Dunstable, stands out and 
iCpresems a g'-eat musical force in this country. Yet tlierc is no 
reasojt to suppose that he invented anything essentially new, or 
that he did more than systematize the musical movement then 
going on in Ihdglum under Dufay, who was born forty years 
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hofore, and who carried counterpoint to Rome at the close of the 
thirteenth century. 

Then, in speaking of English church music, it is impossible 
to forget that all its early rudiments and developments came 
over with the Christian Church from Italy. St. Ambrose, and 
after him St. Gregory, whose influence in lj)ngland is sufliciently 
notorious, put their stamp indelibly upon the earliest chants ; 
whilst such men as Hucbald, Guido of Arezzo (1050), and 
hranco of Cologne reduced the still confused notation to some 
sort of order. If, then, we suppose the English nation to date 
from about 1400, or even somewhat earlier, chronology itself 
forbids the supposition of England having contributed to the 
invention of church music, because it had already been invented 
by Italy. We arc aware that a good deal has been made of the 
alleged fact that Alfred the Great, in 866, instituted a musical 
professorship at Oxford ; but unfortunately we have no proof 
of the existence of the University till the twelfth century. 
Also the origination of part-singing has been claimed for the 
inhabitants of these isles on the strength of a statement that 
I lore ward and his sons sang in three parts at the bridal feast of a 
Cornish king. In 1159 we hear of part-singing in connection 
with the choirs which accompanied Thomas ii Becket to Paris ; 
and in 1250 the six men’s song, ‘Sumer is a cumen in,' has 
been quoted ad nauseam to prove how far the secular music was 
in advance of the sacred music of the period. In all this there 
may be some truth. Wo have no doubt that many chords were 
<liscovcred and played on popular instruments, such as the 
<Tonth, of whicii the Church took no account; but w'hen we hear 
of three-part songs, we must know wherein they were suj)- 
posed to difler from the barbarous diaphony in Hucbalds 
‘ Musica Enchiriadis,’ which dates as far back as 1)82, and 
where we find real harmony, as in ‘ Sumer is a cumen 
in,’ we must remember that the art of descant was known 
in the Church as eiirly as 1150, or at least a hundred years 
before the date ascribed to that famous song. As to the popular 
music in vogue here in the fourteenth century at fairs and tourneys, 
no one can doubt where that came from. It came from Provence, 
Northern France, and Belgium. In 1400 an immense romantic 
and poetical literature already existed, and the trouveres were 
all over Europe. 

Later on, as regards the essentially foreign origin of all the 
forms of modern music, we cannot do better than quote the fol- 
lowing succinct statement, which, v:oming from so conscientious 
and distinguished an authority as Mr. Hullah, will carry its own 
weight. After doing full justice in a previous part of his 
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volume to the Belgians and the French in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, and to the Germans in the last and 
present centuries, he adds, ‘ The Italians arc the inventors of 
some, and the perfcctors of most of the instruments used in the 
modem orchestra. The resources of these instruments were 
developed in Italy, and the earliest great performers on them 
were Italians. JVot only were the oratorio and opera born and 
bred in Italy, but every distinct form of musical compositions, 
instrumental as well as vocal, is the invention of Italians.* 

But if we must, as a nation, surrender our claims to musical 
originality, the next question is, Have we ever so assimilated the 
productions of foreign art as to carry on, for any length of time, 
any continuous and characteristic development of musical com- 
position ? Our madrigal and motet writers will then, of course, 
be quoted ; but, unfortunately, the very w’ords madrigal, madre 
gala^ song oi the Virgin, and motett, are Italian. However, 
between 1500 and ICOO, the names of Tye, Tallis, Farrant, 
Byrd, Bevin, Morlcy, Weelkes, AVilbye, Ward, Dowland, Bull, 
and Orlando Gibbons, formed the glory of music in England ; 
and we are bound to confess that nothing so fine as the* comi)o- 
sitions of these eminent men was produced by Englishmen 
until the post-Restoration period graced by the names of Henry 
Purcell and Pelham Humphrey, 

But although English madrigals were composed and appeared 
simultaneously in England and Italy during the sixtcentli c(;n- 
tury, so that it m.*iy not be easy to derive them in the first place 
from Italy alone, we must remember that lM)th countries owed 
the development of counterpoint and harmony to the previous 
Belgian wave of musical progr€*ss, which, under Josfjuin des 
Pres and his successors, appears to have reached Italy and 
England about the same time. At all events the obligations of 
the Englishmen Tallis, Farrant, Byrd, and their Italian contem- 
porary Palestrina, to Josquin des Pres will hardly be denied. 
We may also remark that Luca Marenzio and Orlando Lasso, 
heads of the Italian madrigal school, both resided in England. 
‘The madrigal,’ says Mr. Chorley, ‘comes from the south.* 
This Reformation period was our golden opportunity. Never 
until the present century has there been such a taste for music 
in England as existed from the reign of Henry VI II. to that of 
James 1. Singing at sight in those days became a common 
accomplishment; and large numbers of musical instruments, 
chiefly manufactured in Italy, were imported into England. 

' Most kinds of musical instruments,’ says Carl Engel, ‘ in use 
at the time of Queen Elizabeth, were evidently introduced into 
Northern Europe from Italy and Spain.’ But the increased 
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suppression of big^hly ritualistic services dealt one blow to the 
church music, and the severe Puritan feeling dealt another to 
its more secular culture. Still people were much merrier under 
Cromwell than might have been expected ; and it is remarkable 
that in 1656 the first English opera was performed at Rutland 
H(mse, in which Mrs. Henry Coleman also appeared as the first 
female singer, it is said, who ever performed in public. 

With John Jenkins and Henry Lawes the great Elizabethan 
school of music — the nearest approach to a national school 
which England has ever had — died; and all through the 
Commonwealth, until the restoration of Charles II., musical 
.art, though still cultivated in private circles, lay to some extent 
under a public cloud. 

Then arose in this camntry what we may call the Anglo- 
Erencli school, with which must be connected the great names 
of Pelham Humphrey and Purcell ; and once more there ' 
seemed a chance of something like the rise of a real English 
school : but tlie music of the Restoration was not a revival or 
even a development of the Elizabethan schools. Our composers 
had once more gone a-begging. The King hated the old 
masters, and was all for French tunes. ‘ He was a brisk and 
airy Prince,' and <lid not like the ‘ grave and solemn way of 
Tallis and Byrd ; ’ so he encouraged his young choristers to 
compose in the French style, and Humphrey, who had lately 
come back from France, as Pepys says, ‘an absolute French 
monsieur,’ promised tf) give the King’s old-fashioned choir- 
master a lift out of his place. The fact was that ‘ Master 
Humphrey ’ had been to Paris to study under Lulli the French 
composer, and came back to form a school of French music in 
England. 

His greatest successor, Purc ell, a man who in originality and 
fertility must be ranked with Mozart, attempted to blend the 
grace of the French school with the science and severe learning of 
the old Elizabethan masters, — and he succeeded ; but he left no 
fidlowers at all comparable to himself — none that were not soon 
compelled to yield the palm in music to Scarlatti, Pergolesi, 
and Marcello in Italy, and to Hn.idel, Gluck, and Bach in 
Germany. Against such names it is almost superfluous to 
remark we have only tt set tnlentcd and worthy composers like 
Croft, Greene, Arne, and the greatest, Boyce. Our later de- 
velopments arc, beside the colossal strides of Germany, of a 
still more dubious and meagre dcsriipt ion. To quote a recent 
author, ‘ The so-called English school had not life enough to 
survive the paralysis of the civil wars, nor memory enough 
to continue its own traditions, and France and Italy alternately 
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contended for the honour of carrying off the musical prizes in 
England, until Germany, like a very David, arose and slew both 
the lion and the bear/ 

We are sometimes told that the Hanoverian Georges crushed 
native talent by encouraging the Germans ; but neither Italy 
nor Germany was encouraged at the expense of England. On 
the contrary, English talent was for a long time protected. For 
many years great efforts were made to encourage our native 
musicians ; and their ballads were as much bought, and sold, 
and sung as they are now. As late as George II.’s reign, only 
an Jtlnglishman could 611 the post of King’s organist; and almost 
every English composer of any note was Doctor of Music, and 
installed in some place of honour or emolument. Englishmen 
have for centuries taught our cathedral choirs : nor was there 
ever any serious attempt made to keep their operas off the stage, 
*such as they were, nor is there now. Mr, llalfe, Mr. John 
Hullah, and Mr. Vincent Wallace have all been successful 
writers of opera in our own day. Yet for all this England has 
originated nothing, or next to nothing. Pistochi and fioudcmcl 
founded singing schools, as Stradiuarliis and the Amatis created 
the modern violin, and thus made the modem orchestra possible. 
Italy, again, gave us the Ojiera; Handel elaborated the highest 
form of the oratorio ; and Haydn may be said to have created 
the symphony and the (|uartet. 

It would require a great deal of time and patience to establish 
beyond a cavil all of the foregoing positions ; however, it may 
be well to state them here, as the results of some research, and 
to sum them up briefly as follows ; — 

In speaking of Music in England, let it be clearly understood 
that we allude to modern music, and that we start from about 
1400, at which time Englaml possessed a distinct national liib ; 
and wc say that her church music came from Italy, and her 
secular music came from Provence. The schools of Henry VIII. 
were deeply indebted to the influence of Josquin des Pres ; and 
the schools of Elizabeth, James 1., and Charles 1. were as deeply 
indebted to the influence of Palestrina. Nevertheless, between 
1500 and 1650 there flourished in England a very illustrhms 
series of composers who will bear comparison with any of their 
contemporaries in Belgium, France, or Italy. The Restoration 
music was mainly of French origin, deeply infected with the 
genius of Lulli ; and although Purcell broke away from many 
French forms, and endeavoured to chasten the English school by 
an admixture of the old Elizabethan severity, yet he left none 
capable of carrying out the new development, and from his time 
to our own, as far as we have had any composers capable of 
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writing anything beyond a ballad, we have been mainly influenced 
by the Italian writers of the early part of the eighteenth century, 
and by the German writers of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries, of whom many have been hospitably received in this 
country, and one, Handel — according to Beethoven the greatest 
musician who ever lived — dwelt for many years in London, and 
made lilngland his adopted home. 

If, then, we say that England is not a musical country, let us 
not be misunderstood. We are speaking of its actual products, 
not of its latent capacities. During the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries Germany itself had no school to speak of, nor could 
she during the seventeenth century at all compete with her 
Itcalian rival. The most fatal point against England is this, that 
twice it has missed rare opportunities for developing a national 
sc^hool. The schools of the Reformation and the schools of the 
Restoration both died, and have never been revived. And now 
once again there is a great musical impulse in England. This 
time it comes from Germany. We have at this moment a number 
of talented English composers living, from Cipriani Potter and 
Sterndale Bennett to Arthur Sullivan, composing German music 
in England. Shall we end by developing a really national 
school ? Shall we be able not only to copy, to paraphrase, to 
adopt, but to assimilate the foreign elements, and blend them 
together with something which is not foreign, as Germany once 
assimilated grace and melody from Italy, as France is even now 
taking science and counterpoint from Germany? Shall we be 
able so to take and make our own as to become creators of 
national music? 

If we review the history of music in England during the last 
half-century, we shall be greatly encouraged to hope for the best. 
Appreciation must precede production. England has always 
been famous for paying others to do what she could not do for 
herself, but she generally ends by learning the trick. England 
in the last fifty years, if she has not produced so many fine 
vocalists and instrumentalists as Italy, has, at all events, had 
several worthy to be placiul (]uite in the front rank. In a curiously 
conceited book written by the Ea.» of Mount Edgecumbe, and 
published in 1828, in that nobleman’s old age, we may still read 
of the profound iinpres.sion which such singers as Mrs. Billington 
and Mrs. Storacc made ; and those who wish to carry the record 
of great names almost up to the present date may refer to Mr. 
Ella’s ‘Alusical Sketches.’ But t*"i* great test of musical progress 
in Enghand is to bo found in the enormous multiplication of 
concerts and subsequent growth of musical societies, not only in 
London, but throughout the country. At the beginning of this 
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century the Haymarket, the Pantheon, and the Hanover Square 
Rooms were the chief scenes of musical action. From time 
to time there was a Handel festival in Westminster Abbey or 
York Minster. English operas were produced profusely larded 
with ballads, and Italian, occasionally German and French, operas 
were adapted for the English public, with additional bravoura 
and comic points; and last, but not least, there were the sym- 
phonies of Haydn, regarded by the enthusiasts with the same 
sort of favour as Schumann^s music is now by amateurs, and 
stigmatized by the general public as the music of the futur(^ 
Such was the state of affairs about the year 1800. Towards 
1816 the opera-goers, being terribly tired of the old Italian and 
French operas, began to discover the merits of Gluck and 
Mozart. Soon aftcrwanls Rossini arrived in England, and was 
immediately proclaimed to be the greatest musician that ever 
lived. 

The connoisseurs still held fast to Beethoven and Mozart, but 
for a time the brilliancy of the new Italian school eclipsed every- 
thing. Then came Weber, who, with the assurance of a bold 
and eclectic genius, preferred to serve two masters, and succcedcul 
to some extent in producing the most fascinating compromise 
between the scientific harmonies of Germany and the sensuous 
melodies of Italy. As a natural consequence, neither country 
has ever forgiven him : he has been weighed in the Italian 
balance, and found too heavy ; and in the German, and found too 
light. His success was, nevertheless, Yvtxy great in this country, 
and the English showed their appreciation of him by singing 
nothing but the ^Huntsman’s Chorus’ for years, and hissing all 
through the first performance of his chef d'enuvre^ the overture to 
‘ Euryanthe.’ 

Meanwhile to the Philharmonic Society belongs the glory of 
keeping alive the sacred flame of the highest German inspiration. 
It was in 1820, before the Italian mania, that this honourable 
Society invited over Spohr, who wrote expressly for it his 
G-minor symphony ; it was. in 1827, in the full flush of 
Rossini’s and Weber’s popularity, that they sent the cver-memo- 
rable 100/. to Beethoven, then on his deathbed ; nor is it ncc(?s- 
sary for us to remind our musical readers how, through evil 
repoit and good report, the Philharmonic Society has held on to 
this day with two symphonies at each concert, so that the echoes 
til Mozart, Haydn, and Beethoven for more than half a century 
have never been allowed to slumber in the Hanover Square 
Rooms. The Society’s concerts now take place in St. James’s 
Hall. Cipriani Potter, Sir George Smart, and Sir Henry 
Bishop were all good friends of music in England ; and Mr. 
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Moscheles, who settled in London in 1821, and remained hero 
until 1846, did as much as any one to diffuse a sounder musical 
taste amongst the upper classes. Rut between the years 1830-40 
three new influences made themselves felt almost simultaneously. 
They were connected with three names of very different calibre, 
all of which were destined to have the most far-reaching and 
beneficial influences upon musical taste and musical education 
in England. These three names are Dr. Felix Mendelssohn- 
Bartholdy, with whom we must connect the name of his gifted 
friend and pupil, Sir Sterndale Rennett ; M. Jullien ; and Mr. 
John riullah. On these three heterogeneous influences we shall 
now make a few remarks. 

The presence of Mendelssohn was in itself a power. His 
was a bright, sunny, and at the same time energetic personality, 
^vhich took possession of people wherever he went ; and every- 
where he carried with him the same single-hearted devotion to 
art, the same tireless faculty of creation, the same intense 
activity, and the same lofty ideal. Once more lilngland, the 
r<?fuge of Luca Marenzio and Orlando Lasso, the adopted home 
of Handel, the hospitable host of Haydn, the reverent patron of 
Reethoven, Spohr, and Weber, was happy in securing the affec- 
tion of the great, the gifted, and the lamented IVlendelssohii. 
Seldom have so many amiable and endearing qualities met in 
any one individual as were to be found in Mendelssohn. 

Many now living remember the shoc*k of grief that ran 
through the musical world when the announcement of the great 
i;oin poser’s death reached these shores. Pc^oplc who had never 
seen him felt as though they had lost a friend ; those who had 
known him wcie overcome by a sorrow so deep that even now 
they cannot pronounce his name without emotion; whilst all 
felt the vast, the irreparable injury done to art by the removal 
of that brilliant centre round which for twenty years all the best 
living musicians had been revolving. 

In 182!) Mendelssohn first came to England, and brought 
with him the wonderful * Midsummer Night’s Dream’ overture. 
In the same? year he visited Scotland, and celebrated that countrv 
whilst enriching the world with one of his most lovely and 
original compositions. The strange echoes of FingaVs (have, 
where the water comes odd • ing in over the singular rock forma- 
tions that lie clearly visible beneath it, the wild copcoursc of 
sea-birds, and the musici-l winds — ^how much of all this is 
woven into the Hebrides or tl . overture to Fingal’s Cave we 
all know. 

In 1832 Mendelssohn again co ne to F.ngland, and played his 
G -minor concerto at one of the Philharmonic concerts. In the 
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following year he brought over his A-minor symphony, which 
was not cither played or understood thoroughly until some years 
later. The trujnpet overture in C and the ‘ Melusine ’ were 
both heard during that year, but the ‘Midsummer Night*s 
Dream ’ long remained the popular favourite ; and, indeed, it 
was the key which first o]>ened up to the English public the rich 
and fertile treasures of Mendelssohn’s genius. 

In 1837 Mendelssohn brought over his ‘ St. Paul,* which was 
that year performed at Birmingham .and London. In 1842 we 
first heard his Scotch symphony, and he himself played his 
D-minor concerto at the Philharmonic. 

In 1841 he was invited by that Society to conduct six concerts, 
and all the elite of London crowded into the H.anover Square 
Rooms to see and hear him. His very cadenzas and marvellous 
improvisations on the piano are remembered to this d.ay as events 
of importance in the history of music in England. Mendelssohn 
may be said -to have invented a new school for the pianoforte — 
unlike that of Beethoven, unlike that of Weber, very unlike 
Thalberg, whose compositions he nevertheless warmly admired : 
the *Lieder ohne Wortc* turn the piano into the artistic 
chronicler of every passing emotion, sad or joyous or crapricious 
or hasty or solemn. I low many reveries, five minutes long, 
live and die and are clean forgotten ; yet they too would fain 
have found expression, .and are often remembered with a certain 
pain, as unrealized moments in the eternal silence. Mendelssohn 
has, as it were, embalmed a few of such precious waifs and 
strays of time in sound ; and he has thus shown the w<ay t(» 
others. Is it too much to s.ay that half the pi.-inoforte music: 
reveries, momens musicales^ &c., published during the last thirty- 
years are reflections of ic style and manner of the scugs 
without words ? 

In 1846 Mendelssohn, already failing from the strain and 
excitement produced by overwork, conducted for the first time 
the ‘Elijah* at Birmingham. It was to be the bright and 
fitting crow'n of his short life. He might have lived .a little 
longer if he had given up all work ; but, as it W'as, the ‘ Elijah * 
rehearsals at Exeter Hall, in 1847, destroyed him. He died at 
Lcipsic in September of that yc!.ar. 

His influencx* on the music of this century is sei'ond only to 
that ol Beethoven, and his influence over the English musical 
i>orld has been second to none. He has taught our professional 
musicians that their art is more than a trade, .and our amateurs 
that music is more than a pastime. ’J’he great improvement in 
the scM.'il status o^ professional musicians in England is largely 
due to the fact that Mendelssohn, who lived and laboured so 
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much amongst us, was not only a perfect musician but a perfect 
gentleman. 

It is clifhcult cither to estimate or to over-estimate the influence 
of Mr. John Hullah on music and musical taste in England, 
which wc have the more pleasure in recording, as many persons 
seem now to forget the services he has rendered. In 1840, under 
the sanction of the Committee of Council on Education, Mr. 
Hullah brought over from Paris the French system of Wilhelm, 
and singing schools soon sprang up throughout the country. 
Exeter Hall was the scene of the first great Hullah Concerts, 
and in 1853 St. Martin’s Hall was built and fitted up by Mr. 
Hull ah’s own exertions. Here was performed every then existing 
work of importance, many for the first time. He brought out a 
large number of the best living singers — Madame Sherrington, 
Sims Reeves, Santley, Thomas, Cummings ; and many of our best 
instrumentalists made their first debuts under him. He also 
inaugurated the class-teaching in schools under his charge, and 
a large number of the students in the training schools who have 
shown special talent for music have become choir-masters and 
organizing masters in diflerent parts of the country, and real 
centres of civilization, Mr. Hullah is the author of several 
operas which were produced with success in their day ; he has 
also written songs and part-songs, besides numerous exercises 
and vocal studies of all kinds for the instruction of his classes. 

It is impossible not to mention here the name of the Rev, John 
CuTwen, who within the last few years has introduced the Tonic 
Sf»l-fa system into this country. The notation he employs is a 
letter notation, and the prominent tonal difference between the 
Hullah and the Sol-fa methiMls turns on this one important fact 
that Do is a fixed sound in Hullah’s system, but Do stands for 
the keynote of any key whatever with the solfaists. Thus Mr. 
Curwen’s method is based on the principle of key relation- 
ship, which regards tones not as high or low but as grouped 
about the governing or keynote. The rapid spread of this 
system in schools, factories, and the ruial districts would seem 
to indicate that it is especially well adapted for teaching the 
more ignorant masses tlie elements of music. But upon this 
subject there is a great difference of opinion amongst good 
musicians. However, the f\)inmittee of Council on Flduca- 
tion announced in 1869 their resolution to accept ‘the Tonic 
Sol-fa meth(Kl and the T*mic Sol-fa notation upon the same 
terms as should from time to "Vne be applicable to the ordi- 
nary method and notation.’ In connection with the progress 
of singing in England, it must be noted for the honour of our 
country that Mr. Henry Leslie has produced out of English 
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voices and English enthusiasm a choir so perfect that we may 
doubt whether anywhere in the world there exists or ever has 
existed such a body of trained voices both male and female. To 
hear Bach’s motet, ‘ The Spirit also helpeth,’ Mendelssohn's 
43rd Psalm, or Schubert’s 23rd Psalm, by this choir, is to listen 
to a delicacy of execution which has probably reached the limits 
of choral perfection. Mr. Leslie is also known as the author of 
a fine oratorio, ‘Immanuel,’ and numerous songs and part- 
songs. 

Jullien (Louis Antoine) was too popular for his own fame — a 
scornful smile is apt to pass over the sound musician’s face at 
the very mention of it — yet no man did more than Jullien to 
kindle the love of music, good, bad, and indiflferent, throughout 
the length and breadth of England. Let us be pardoned if we 
pause to pay a passing tribute to one who has been a little 
underrated. Jullien arrived here in 1838, with a prodigious 
reputation cis a popular chof d'orchestre^ and his promenade 
concerts soon became the rage. The music played was at times 
extravagant ; pistols, crackers, and even blue and red fires and 
musketry, were employed to enhance the powers (d’ the orchestra 
and astound the audience. A new polka by Jullien was an 
event — for no mortal could tell what w'ould take place before the 
end of it. But Jullien was also a lover of good music ; be knew 
his public, and stooped to it, but he also to some extent trained 
it. At his concerts thousands heard for the first time in their 
lives, for the small sum of one shilling, some of the finest over- 
tures of Weber and Mendelssohn, and parts of the immortal 
symphonies of Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven. But these 
classical pills were so excessively gilded in every programme 
with sensation dance music, that poor M. Jullien to this itay 
passes with many as a mere charlatan. In justice to him we 
ought at least to remember that he secured for popular hearing 
almost every great soloist of his day, and that such men as 
Vieuxtemps, Sainton, and Sivori were to be found amongst the 
violins of his band. This band, with their miscs cn schne and volu- 
minous impedimenta^ ^vas as ubiquitous as a corps of Garibaldians 
in the great days of Garibaldi — they overran the kingdom — they 
were often announced at one time for a dozen difiereiit concerts 
in different parts of the w’orld — they even went bodily to 
America, and were back again before they began to be missed 
ii<;re.^ M. Jullien had many followers but no rivals, After 
running through several large fortunes and making many dis- 
astrous^ speculations, he at last went mad, and cut his throat at 
Paris, iii 1860, at :he age of forty-eight. 

For many years the influence of Mendelssohn, which at one 
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time threatened to extinguish even that of Spohr or Weber, kept 
the works of many excellent composers in the background. 
Chopin and Thalbcrg succeedeii in establishing a speciality 
for the piano, and in these last years the merits of Schubert, 
Schumann, and let us hope we may soon be able to add 
Richard Wagner, have been amply acknowledged. If in this 
})lacc we do not refer at lengtli to the labours of Cipriani 
Potter, Sir Sterndale Bennett, Mr. Moscheles, Sir Michael 
Costa, Sir Frederick Gore Ouseley, Sir J. Benedict, Sir M. 
Balfe, Mr. Henry Leslie, the brothers Macfarren, Mr. Arthur 
Sullivan, and a few other important names, it is not from any 
want of respect, but simply from want of space. Most of them 
Englishmen, they have all worked for and in England. The 
immense progress of musics, owing to the above-mentioned 
causes, will be realized by these two facts, — that in London alone 
there exist at the present time no less than 104 well-established 
musical societies, and 2150 resident musical professors; and 
London supports at least eight musical journals. The most 
])owerful and accomplished orchestras are those of the Crystal 
Palace (conductor Mr. Manns), the old Philharmonic (conductor 
Mr. W. G. Cusins), The best ejuartet concerts are the Monday 
Popular, the Musical Union concerts at St. James’s Hall, and 
Mr. Holmes* Musical Evenings at St. George’s Hall. For refined 
choral singing there is no choir equal to Mr. H. Leslie’s. The 
Sacred Harmonic und<T Sir W. M. Costa and Mr. Barnby’s 
Choir give annual splendid performances of the princi|Kil orato- 
rios at St James’s and Exeter Hall ; and the Albert Hall pre- 
mises to be a formidable rival to the Crystal Palace as a new 
and magnificent centre for giant concerts of all kinds. The 
late Handel b estival has been a great pecuniary and choral 
success above its predecessors, but the superiority of the Albert 
Hall for the execution of solos was never more apparent. 
We may also well ask why the seats in the area blocks are 
always the highest in price, as they are undoubtedly the worst 
for hearing. Being so much below the level of any part 
of the orchestra, the sound floats over the listener’s head. The 
Birmingham Festivals and the vJathcdral Festivals at Glou- 
cester, Hereford, and Worcester, have done an incalculable 
amount of good to the caiis<* of music in the English provinces ; 
and musical societies abound all over the country. England, 
therefore, at this moment is rich in the most splendid raw 
material for a great national or/:, oization for the promotion of 
the musical art. There is plenty of private enterprize, but 
there is great want of union, of svstem, of organization, and we 
must add of generosity and goodwill. There arc three ways in 
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ivhlcli, if the Government were convinced that music is as good 
for the nation as picture galleries, it might further the cause of 
music in England: — 1st By the encouragement of a sound 
system of musical instruction in schools. 2ndly. By supporting 
or aiding to support a central academy for musical instruction, 
with a select band for regular concerts, similar to the Conserva- 
toire in Paris or the Gewandhaus in Leipsic. 3rdly. By sup- 
porting or aiding to support a much larger pension list than at 
present exists, for superannuated or eminent musicians in reduced 
circumstances. We will explain each of these proposals in a 
few words. First as to musical education. 

We propose that a competent Committee be asked to decide on 
the best method of popular instruction, and that one uniform 
method be adopted in all schools receiving Government grants. 
Every school would then be properly taught music, instead of 
most schools, as is now the case, being taught badly. The difli- 
culties raised about examination are so puerile that no one having 
the smallest acquaintance with the subject would ever have 
raised them. There is no difficulty which an ordinarily intelli- 
gent inspector, whether he knew music or not, could not with a 
little assistance from the schoolmaster or local organist easily 
and satisfactorily surmount. Besides, why not make a certain 
knowledge of music henceforth incumbent upon all serhool in- 
spectors? After all, schools are not made for the benefit of 
inspectors, but inspectors for the Iwinefit of schools. 

Secondly, we ought to have a central atradeiny for musical 
instruction supported in great measure by Government. The 
Koyal Academy of Music would form an excellent nucleus, and 
is highly favoured in receiving at present 500/. a year Iroin 
Government. Therefore the Government, by this slender endow- 
ment, has admitted the principle for which we plead. I'he scholar- 
ships should be increased in number and value, and the society 
should confer diflerent diplomas or degrees of merit after the 
manner of our universities. These should be coveted by our musi- 
cians as a B. A. degree is coveted by our scholars, liistcfad ol any- 
body calling himself professor, and hundreds professing to teach 
singing ami the piano who have never been properly taught 
themselves, we should soon have a class of W’dl-taught and able 
professors, organists, and pianists, properly certificated. No 
church would engage a man without some degree, and every 
parent would have some guarantee that the person who taught 
his children had himself been taught. We should soon have a 
great ar»d beneficial weeding in the musical profession. Persons 
whose only merit consisted in a foreign nationality anrl a limited 
acquaintance with the English language would presently be at a 
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^liscount, and the social position, standard, and tone of our 
native musicians would quickly rise throughout the land. 

This acjidemy should be always training a band of its own 
pupils, and might thus supply bands all over the kingdom with 
well-trained and certi heated musicians. The musicians in all 
our metropolitan societies should bear certificates of merit, and 
tlius be members of the one large society; and then the societies’ 
great performances, say at the Albert Hall, might consist of 
the best men chosen out of all tlu! afliliated bands and choruses 
in London. 

Before any such scheme can be got to work it is necessary 
that all existing societies should cease to bo rivals and learn to 
1)0 friends. And this might be. Our central society would 
displace no one, and encourage and strengthen all existing 
organizations. Its professors would be chosen from amongst 
able leaders and musical directors, who now stand too often in 
bitter rivalry towards each other ; and the richer the central 
society became the more scholarships could be founded, and the 
more funds would there be wherewith to make grants to other 
societies and prom<»te the general prosperity of numerous affi- 
liated branches in the provinces. 

And, lastly, the scope of the present Royal Society of 
Musicians might be immensely extended. When a musician 
is too old for his work, he ought to be allowed to retire honour- 
ably on a ])onsion ; and the Govermnent, which occasionally 
places on its civil list some very peculiar specimens of literary 
merit, should certainly aid such a musical pension fund as we 
propose. There is no hope of retaining an efficient orchestra 
anywhere, for any length of time, owing to the impossibility of 
glutting rid of old, prejudiced, and often incompetent men. 
Many old orchestral players arc invaluable, but others simply 
cannot play their parts, imr can they well be turned out without 
a retiring pension. Such bjinds of splendid players as the old 
Philharmonic and the Crystal Palace should be kept efficient in 
this way, and thedr musicians, ■ after years of faithful work, 
should be able to look forward to an honourable retirement 
accompanied by something better than penury or starvation. In 
all cases our central society should, through its committee, 

’ examine the claims and aw;,rd the pensions to retiring or indi- 
gent musicians of merit. 

And, let us observe, we are suggesting nothing new or strange : 
much of our setheme has been . arried out with success on the 
Continent. It cannot bo said when the Government expend# 
such vast sums on pictures that ^t is intentionally indifferent to 
the interests of Art, and as regards music the germs of our three 
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propositions already exist in England, they only await fertiliza- 
tion and development 

Music is already oilicially acknowledged in our schools ; let 
it be well taught under Government. The Royal Academy of 
Music is already on tlie right track, and is assisted with oflicial 
funds ; let it be expanded into a groat central organization^^ — for 
instance, either let it absorb the South Kensington scheme, or 
let it be itself absorbed into the Albert Hall. The Society of 
Musicians already provides pensions and pecuniary aid to many 
deserving musicians all over the land, with an honourable main- 
tenance ; let them be encouraged to establish a claim upon it 
by the payment of a small annual fee. And, lastly, let the general 
public, as well as the Government, awake to the importance, 
musically and philanthropically, of such a pension fund as wc? 
suggest, and contribute accord ingl}’. We have no fear for the 
prospects of music in England. Our professors and amateurs 
have borne down much opposition, and have already obtained 
from an unmusical Government several unwilling concessions. 
Let them pers(‘vere, and if they are asked by Mr. Lowe; liimself, 
in the words of Mr. Darwin, ‘ Pray, what do you consider may 
be the direct uses of music to man in reference to las ordinary- 
habits of life ? ’ let them ?inswer in some such words as those, 

* There is no class of society which music is not calculated to 
recreate and improve. The lowest are brought most easily 
under its dominion, and the highest cannot escape its influence. 
Thousands of poor children who arc being daily gathered into 
our schools acknowledge practically the holpfulncss of music. 
We may convince ourselves of this by entering any national 
schoolroom on some hot summers day. Who can estimate 
the fatigue and listlcssness that come over the spirits of children 
wholly unused to mental application ? Soon the teacher’s voice 
rings in their ears without conveying any definite meaning 
— the mind, “like a jarred pendulum, retains only its motion, 
not its power;” the master exhausts himself in vain, and the 
already overworked mistress grows dishccartencd to see that no 
authority she can exercise will revive the worn-out attention 
of the pupil. But, the music lesson — or perhaps only one song 
is thrown in — the little faces brighten up, the listless hands arc 
raised to beat time, the eager eyes are turned towards one of 
Mr. Hullah’s big boards with big music and words, and, in a 
.oincnt, the room resounds with music from a hundred fresh 
loices; and the wearied teacher forgets with a smile the tedium 
and the toil, whilst the children, by music, arc drawn more 
c .’osely to the teach^-r and the task ; as if by magic the emotional 
atmosphere of the room is changed, and tlic spelling or arithmetic 
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is attacked with as much vigrmi* as if the little students had oid} 
just come in from the green fields or pleasant playground. Has 
music been of no direct use to these children?’ 

Again, is it nothing that the innocent pleasures of our poor should 
bo indefinitely increased ? These school children throughout the 
land carry home their songs ; they sing them to the labourer 
when he comes back at nightfall, the mother sings them to her 
fractious babe, the eldest daughter sings them as she goes about 
her household drudgery or farinwork, the very animals prick up 
their ears, and it is notorious that horses are cheered by the 
sound of their tinkling bells, and encouraged by the cheery 
songs of th(i jdoughirian. Many animals have good ears for 
time, and can be got to labour better with some musical accom- 
paniment than without it. Let our poor have musical homes, 
and they Avill be; less likely to go to the jiublic-housc for society, 
as well as for the music they find there. Let us train our poor 
children to music, and we shall have got one transforming 
clement into the poor homes of the future. 

But let us enter the workrooms of our great cities. Ought 
wc not to be glad that through the long hours thousands of poor 
girls in crowded factories should be taught to sing together in 
parts over their work, and thus refresh themselves with an emo- 
tional life beyond tlie reach of the grinding inachinc'ry around 
them and the fumes of overheated workrooms ? The fingc?rs 
will speed none the less swiftly, but the young frames will not 
sufFer so much, h(*cause the work will become more mechanical, 
less mental, and the mind refreshed by sweet sounds wdll be less 
apt to brood over morbid and unhealthy themes. 

Like a good physician, like a tender friend, music comes to 
the aid of all classes, a gentle minister of consolation — sweeping 
clear the sky and showing the blue beyond, making grief bear- 
able and loss tolerable. Music soothes the fever lieat of the sick 
man, and ministers strangely to the disordered mind when other 
remedies fail ; it enables the soldier to accomplish forced 
inarches and fight battles at the end of them, it draws the bands 
of social and family life more closcdy together, it recreates the 
wearied professicmiil man, it kindles new fervour in the sluggish 
soul, and is, moreover, ready to bear on high the inarticulate 
aspirations of many a telling and careworn spirit. 

These, and a thousand others, arc amongst the benefits wliicli 
Music is able to confer upon her votaries. Is it strange that those 
who arc impressed with her power, and are a>varc of her infinite 
resources, should labour for the extension of musical education, 
and try, meanwhile, to provide some real answer to the objection 
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which has of late found more ways than one of uttering itself, — 
* Neither the enjoyment nor the capacity of producing musical 
notes arc faculties of the least direct use to man in reference to 
his ordinary habits of life * ? 


Art. VI. — 1. ViUage-Commnnities in the East and West, 
Six Lectures, delivered at Oxford, by Henry Sumner Maine, 
Corpus Professor of Jurisprudence in the University, &c. 
London, 1871. 

2, On the Agricultural Community of the Middle Ages, and 
Inclosiires of the Sixteenth Cetdury in England. Translateil 
from the German of E. Nasse, by Colonel H. A. Ouvry. 
Published under the sanction of the Cobden Club. London, 

1871. 

3. Les Ouvriers Earopeens. Etudes snr les Traraux, la Vie 

Domestique et la Condition Morale des Populations Oavnrres 
de f Europe, ^ Par M. F. Le Play. Paris, 1855. 

A VILLAGE-COMMUNITY may be roughly defined as a 
group of families, settled on a tract of land which main- 
tains them, and which they hold on the princi])le of common 
ownership, more or less fully in practical operation. l{(?cent 
researches have shown that society, becoming consolidated 
in the agricultural stage, began in very early ages to organize 
itself into such village-c<immunities. To investigate tin? history 
of this now unfamiliar social institution is no profitless anti- 
quarian task, but a problem of practical importance. The 
beginnings of the inquiry lie, indeed, in dark places of ancient 
history, but its ends reach into the midst of our modirn 
life. The peasantry of ancient England habitually lived in 
village-communities, and our land laws cannot be rightly 
understood without the (;onsideration that this early slate of 
society underlay what is called the feudal system. Our domi- 
nion of India is still, in no small measure, organized in village- 
communities, so that a knowledge of their constitution is essential 
to a sound judgment in Indian affairs. Moreover, the history 
of these ancient agricultural associations 1)ears stringently on 
certain modern projects of a communistic possession and cultiva- 
tion of land — schemes confidently advocated as a cure for the 
evils of our present social system. From this point of view it 
IS a matter of no slight or distant interest to observe that a large 
fraction of mankind has been engaged for many centuries in 
expci imenting, iiL the strictest practical way, on the social and 
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economic results of a more or less communistic land-tenure. It 
is not to be thought, however, that because the theory of village- 
communities is important to professional lawyers and statesmen, 
it must be obscure or dull to laymen. It is high time that Sir 
Henry Maine’s reproach against his countrymen, as exceptionally 
wanting in knowledge of and popular interest in law, should 
be done away with. He himself, in his lectures on ‘ Ancient 
Law,* published ten years since, has done much — more than he 
thinks, perhaps — to remove it. Neither he, nor any other writer 
equal to the task of tracing the development and expounding 
the philosophy of law in the plain language of the historian, is 
likely to complain henceforth that readers are cither few or care- 
less. Sir Henry Maine’s present course of lectures on ‘ Village- 
Communities ’ has, indeed, little of the conventional technical 
character of a law-book. Ihintcd much as they were delivered, 
his discourses are lightened by frequent digressions, always in- 
structive and sometimes most brilliant. Far from overh)ading 
his arguments with heavy details, he even goes too far in sup- 
pressing them ; so that it may be fairly suggested that in future 
editions a larger appendix should give positive particulars of 
village organizations in such typical districts as Russia and 
India — details which actual students require to have before 
them, but which are as yet by no means easy of access. Still, 
as to the general th(M)ry of the subject, the treatise, as it stands, 
is perfect in its scope. Bringing compactly together the results 
of researches by Maurer, Nasse, and others, the author connects 
them with his own w’ork into a whole. lie olTers a rational 
explanation of th(‘ origin of the village-community, a history of 
the process of ‘ feudalization ’ which lias so generally modified 
it, and a sufficient statement of the causes which have every- 
where tended to supersede it by social arrangements more suited 
to advanced civilization. 

In speaking of an explanation offered by Sir Henry Maine for 
the origin of the barbaric village-community, it is not meant 
that he advocates the views of the influential modern school of 
ethnologists, who seek the origin of society in an utterly low 
primitive condition of man, wheino a course of simply natural 
development, acting through a vast period of time, is supposed 
to have raised him to higher social levels. Our author’s starting- 
point, in defining the primitive family tie, differs extremely from 
that taken by Mr. J. F. M‘l.ennan, in his ‘ Primitive Marriage,’ 
and accept^ in a modified ^ rm by Sir John Lubbock, 
in his ‘Origin of Civilization.’ Readers of Sir Henry Maine’s 
‘ Ancient Law * are aware that he receives the ‘ patriiarchal 
theory ’ of the primeval state of man in society. In his present 
Vol. 131. — No* 261 . N lectures 
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lectures he puts prominently forward, as the rery basis of his 
argument, the patriarchal family — ‘ a group of men and women, 
children and slaves, of animate and inanimate property, all con- 
nected together by common subjection to the paternal power 
of the chief of the household.’ Far from accounting for the 
existence of this complex social group by evolution from a 
lower state, he declares that, if the patriarchal family ‘ is really 
to be accepted as a primary social fact, the explanation assuredly 
lies among the secrets and mysteries of our nature, not in any 
characteristics which are on its surface.’ Not to enter on tlu? 
discussion of doctrines of the primitive condition of society — 
doctrines which, whether right or wrong, are not to.be disposed 
of by a passing touch of criticism — we will here only express 
surprise that Sir Henry Maine should be so little inclined to 
simplify his theory of early society as to include (or seem to in- 
clude) slavery as one of its primitive institutions. Surely, starting 
with the existence of simple families, then war between them, 
and the capture of prisoners, furnish an obvious natural cause 
capable of converting the earlier and simpler clan of kinsfolk 
into the later and more complex group of freemen and slaves. 
Within the present special subject, however, diverse theories 
of the origin of societ}- scarcely clash. If it be disputed how 
patriarchal families arose in the world, it is admitted on all 
hands that they have existed from the nunotest historic ages, and 
exist still. Thus Sir Henry Maine sets a firm foot on ground 
common to all schools of ethnology, when, taking for granted 
the patriarchal family, he makes his next step by treating it as 
the unit of a larger natural group — the village-community. 

The patriarchal family, on the death of its chief, tends to 
separate into a group of families, each under its head of the m xt 
generation. Let a patriarchal family, occupying a tract of land 
in pasture and tillage, thus in a few generations separate natu- 
rally into a group of households, but without dividing the 
common-land. Or, let several households emigrate together to 
occupy in common an outlying tract. The result, in eitlier case, 
is a village-community, and the circumstances and needs of a 
simple^ agricultural life are so similar, that a fairly general 
definition may be given of its arrangement. It is not an 
unexampled custom even now, and it may have been frequently 
a transitional stage, for the arable land to be tilled jointly for 
the common profit. Rut it is usual to find the arable land more 
or less permanently apportioned out in plots among the house- 
holds, while the ground left in forest and waste remains enjoyed 
in absolute commonty by the villagers. Such arrangements, 
though especially prevalent among nations of the Aryan race, 
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are not confined to them. To show the general likeness among 
these simple associations, founded by whatever rjice, in whatever 
country, and at whatever period of history, we may briefly cite 
two accounts, describing the settlements of Tatars in East 
Russia at the present day, and of English yeomen colonizing 
North America in the seventeenth century. In the magnificent 
treatise of Lc Play (a collection of evidence on the various 
conditions of industrial society which we commend to the 
study of all political economists)* will be found a descrip- 
tion of the social economy of the Bashkir village-commu- 
nities in the forest clearings on the eastern slopes of the 
Ural. As belonging to a Tatar race whose original character is 
that of pastoral nomades, these Bashkirs represent, in an inte- 
resting manner, an early stage of settled life. During half the 
year they follow, on the mountains, their ancient pastoral habit, 
not wandering indeed at large, but the villagers of each settle- 
ment keeping to the summer pasture which now belongs to it. 
The other half year is spent in the home village, and here each 
household has attained to absolute property in its house and 
immediately adjacent garden. But the arable land and the hay- 
fields are in the intermediate state. It is true they arc parcelled 
out among the families, but their original condition of common 
land is shown by the village council not only assigning to new 
families new plots from the village reserve, but actually taking 
away jind throwing back into the reserve any plots on which a 
family has for several years raised no crop. With the social 
scheme of these simple and lazy half-nomadc barbarians may 
be compared that which arose among a people of vastly different 
type. So well did the principle of the village-community seem 
adapted to the needs of new agricultural settlements, that it was 
adopted by the English emigrants who colonized New England. 
When a town was organized, the process was that the General 
Court granted a tract of land to a company of persons, who then 
proceeded so far to divide it as to assign to the individual 
proprietors their house-lots and tracts of meadow, while they 
retained the woodland and outl ing pasture as the common 
property of the company. In the barbaric world, village-com- 
munities thus set on foot might have lasted for ages. But in 
New England the disintegrating influences of our modern social 
scheme, with its pressure of population, its tendency to change, 
and its habits of individuality, were fatal to this antique con- 
stitution. Within half a century the law had to limit the 
privilege of commonage to houses already in being, or to be 

* See * Quarterly fleview,’ vol. cxxviii. p, 89. 
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afterwards erected with the consent of the town. The com- 
moners thus became a kind of aristocracy, and the common 
lands were gradually divided up. Sir Henry Maine aptly 
winds up his argument by citing this remarkable case as typical 
of the history of village-communities in ancient Europe and 
modern India, illustrating at once their origin, their arrange- 
ment, and the causes which lead to their ultimate dissolution. 

Now' in these modern accounts we find the key to one of the 
greatest facts of European history. The ancient Teutonic 
agricultural settlement of Northern Europe was, on the whole, 
made on the principle of the villagc-communitv. How it t«>ok 
shape in Scandinavia is ivell described by Hylfa'ii-Cavallius, the 
Swedish ethnologist, in his account of the ancient land-tenure. 
From the oldest times, he says, and so long as the Gothic tribes 
remained half-nomade clans, all the land taken up remained as 
common and undivided clan-Land. But when in time j)cr- 
manent agriculture came to be added to cattle-breeding and the 
shifting tillage of patches of fire -cleared land, they began 
gradually to divide that part of the tract whi(‘h had previously 
been tilled as a whole as odaMand, but which, now' separated 
into lots, became the heritage of the different households, what 
was not odal-land remaining undivided as the common pasture 
and woodland, and the enclosed but still undivitled land likewise 
retaining the character of common property. The Scandinavian 
^ by,' or township, is a relic of the old 1 eutonic coinmuiiitv. 'J’Jie 
village-commoners were originally a family, gradually formed into 
an independent group or tribe, and their whole enclosed tract w as 
the tribe-land. This was long enjoyed in common, but at last 
was parcelled out in lots according to the number of households, 
which lots became heritable within the family, and wcire extreme ly 
subdivided. The out-mark of the township, on the other hand, 
continued to be used in common by the townsmen for pasture? 
and supply of wood, and the bys, with their subdivided in-fields 
and undivided out-mark, took a character of partly maintained 
and partly broken-up commonty, which they have often kept to 
our own day.* Years ago Sir Walter Scott met with remains of 
this old Scandinavian land-tenure in Shetland, and it is curious 
to see how the able lawyer and anticpiary was puzzled by them, 
wanting, as he did, the key to decipher them by, the knowledge 
that they were relics of a primitive state (»f society fast falling 
away. Sir Henry Maine quotes an cxtrac:t from his journal : — 

‘ I cannot get a distinct idea of the nature of tlio land-rights. The 
Udal proprietors have ceased to exist, yet proper feudal tenures scom 

* O. O. Hylton- Cavallius ‘Wureiid och Wirdarne, elt ftirsuk i Svensk Kthno- 
Itiii ’ Stock hulm, 1863-8, part ii., p, 290. 
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ill understood. Distiicts of ground aro in many instances understood 
to belong to townships or communities, possessing wbat may bo arable 
by patclies, and what is moor as a commonty j)ro indiviso. But then 
individuals of such a township often tiiko it iijion them to grant fens 
of particulai* parts of the proi>erty thus j)Ossesscd pro indidso. The 
town of Lerwick is built upon a part of tlio commonty of Sound ; tho 
l)roiirictors of tho houses having feu-rights from different heritors of 
tliat township, but why from one rather than other. . . . seems alto- 
gether imccrtain.’ 

The word ‘mark,’ just mentioned in describing tbe ‘out-mark/ 
of the Scandinavian village, involves the leading idea of the 
whole Germanic land-system, to which the Scandinavian belongs. 
The Teutonic Township, as Sir Henry Maine defines it, ‘ was 
an organized, self-acting group of Teutonic families, exercising 
a common proprietorship over a dtjfinite tract of land, its mark, 
cultivating its domain on a common system, and sustaining itself 
by the pnjduce.’ This tract was divided into three parts. 
‘These three portions were, the JSlark of the Township or 
Village, the Common Mark or Waste, and the Arable Mark, 
or cultivated area. The community inhabited the village, held 
the common mark in mixed ownership, and cultivated the arable 
mark in lots appropriated to the several families.’ Though it 
need hardly be said that the organization of the ancient mark has 
long occupied the attention of historians and legists in Germany, 
it is especially tlirough the recent series of researches by G. L. 
von Maurer that its importance in explaining the facts of modern 
German land-tenure has been established. The ‘ Allmcnde,’ or 
‘ Allmand,’ of the German townships is still used for tillage and 
pasture by the householders, under regulations little changed in 
princi])le for this thousand years and more. In the mon; backward 
parts of the country, especially, the vestiges of collective property 
are most abundant. A summary account of Von Maurer’s con- 
clusions will be found in Mr. Morier’s paper in the volume of 
‘Systems of Land Tenure in Various Countries,’ recently published 
under the sanction of the (Jobcleii Club, Instead of entering on 
this branch of the evidence, however, it will answer the purpose 
to speak of the remarkable traces .*f similar Teutonic land-laws 
surviving in our own English counties. Why the bearing of the 
facts in question was tib late!;- overlooked is clear enough. It was 
hardly the fault of historians such as Palgrave, Kemble, or 
Freeman, who have kept clearly in view the fact that the early 
hmglish proprietary-systciiii was tbit of the mark or township. The 
(jucstion was, whether this ancient form of property had died out, 
and our legal text-books had led to the impression that this was 

♦ See the list of Maurer's works iu Appendix II. to * Village-Communities.' 
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the case. It is not quite to the credit of historico-Icgal science 
in England, that it should have been left to Professor Nassc, of 
l^nn, to bring into prominent notice the proofs that local land- 
holdings which our commentators have treated as incidental, and 
the intention of which they have explained, if at all, by super- 
ficial guesses, are in fact relics of the domains of English village- 
communities, dating from before the Norman Conquest. 

Such lands, when arable, are called ‘ common fields,’ ‘ open 
fields,’ ‘shack lands,’ ‘intermixed lands,’ &c. When in grass, 
they are often known as ‘ lot meadows,’ or ‘ lammas lands.’ It 
is very usual for the ‘ common fields ’ to be divided by green 
turf-baulks into three long strips. The siiveral properties con- 
sisted of subdivisions of these strips, the principle of division 
being that each owner has his plot in each of the three strips. The 
purpose of this division was that the common fields might not be 
tilled at the discretion of individual owners of parcels, but that 
the whole might be worked on the principle of the old three-field 
husbandry — each strip, for instance*, bearing wheat one year, 
oats or beans the next, and lying fallow the third. In a general 
way, it may be said that individual ownership in such common- 
able lands only extends from seed-time to harvest, the whole body 
of ow'ners, iind sometimes other persons, having the right ol 
pasture on the w'hole of one strip during its fallow' year, and on 
the green baulks dividing the three fields (which often afforded a 
surface of many acres), as well as the right of ‘ shack ’ or pasturage 
over the stubbles of the two tilled strips, after the crops have been 
got in. It seems seldom that the shares in the arable fields shift 
yearly from one owner to another, but this is more frequent in 
the meadow's, which may bo distributed by lot, or in rotation, 
among those entitled to appropriate and inclose thf*in, I he 
inclosurcs being generally removed after hay- harvest — some- 
times on Old Lammas Day (August 13), by a kind of popular 
tumultuary assembly. It is needless to state minute details or 
exceptions as to these remarkable customs. But it must not 
be supposed that the examples of them are f(*w and local, repre- 
senting no general principle. Marshall, an eminent writer on 
agriculture about 1800, gives a general account of common-field 
township in I'mgland, and goes so far as to assert that a few 
centurk-s ago nearly the wliolc of the lands of England lay in an 
pen, and, more or less, in a commonable state. Till comparatively 
jccent years, such statements might still bo made as that half 
BcrksLiie, Huntingdonshire, and Wiltshire were still in the state 
of commonable meadow's, commons, and common fields. ‘ One 
of the largest of the common fields,’ says Sir Henry Maine, ‘ was 
fcviid in tlic immediate neighbourhood of Oxford; and the grassy 
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baulks which anciently separated the three fields arc still conspicu- 
ous from the branch of the Great Northern Railway which leads 
to Cambridge.’ Looking at the history of the mark or towmship 
in Germany, Scandinavia, and our own country, it seems in 
great measure established that in England such commonable 
lands arc remains of early township-lands, in the intermediate 
stage between common and individual property, while a great 
part at least of the waste land which has been inclosed during 
past centuries, or still lies as open common, was originally the 
out-mark of the village-community. Tracing the course of social 
history back through the feudal system, it appears that in England, 
as elsewhere, there was a time when the land was still owned by 
the proprietary group which cultivated it, a community w'hose 
social characteristics may still be studied, in forms more or less 
modified, in less advanced regions of the world. ‘ 

If the whole problem of the history of these proprietary 
groups Avere that of following and accounting for the gradual 
ascendancy gained by the principle of individual ownership 
over that of community, the considerations involved in it Avould 
l>e comparatively simple. But in the actual course of events 
this is found intricately involvctl Avith another problem, one of 
the most complex as it is one of the most important of history, 
the process of feudalization, the subjection of the community to 
a chief or lord, and the transformatifm of the commoner into the 
lord’s ten«ant. In most of the districts Avhere society is, or has 
been, organized on a large scale on the system of village-commu- 
nities, some more or less advanced stage of the feudalizing process 
has been rcac^licd. It is (me of Sir Henry Maine’s especial 
objects to show the importance of the study of the native tenures 
of British India as throAving light on this problem. The Indian 
village-community, at once an organized patriarchal society and 
an assemblage of co-proprietors, is the real unit of social and 
political organization. Eor various reasons diis fact was for 
many years of our rule not sufliciently understood and acted on. 
The system was strange to our early administrators, Avho hap- 
pened also to begin their Avork in Bengal, a district where the 
old villagc-syst(?m had fallen into decay. And as in England 
the tendency of legal commentators, steeped in feudal tradition, 
was to ignore, and by ignoritsg to aid in suppressing the remains 
of the old township-organization, so in India the Brahminical 
code of Manu, in which the two leading ideas are the perform- 
ance of religious rites and the ntuintenance of caste, threw into 
the background the native village-law, of which the constitution 
must be learnt by oral inquiry. The subject is not yet, despite 
of vigorous labour, thoroughly worked out, but an instructive 
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paper on it by Mr. George Campbell, now Lieutenant-Governor 
of Bengal, will be found in tbe volume of ‘Systems of Land- 
Tenure’ already referred to. Looking only to the essential 
constitution of our Indian villages, it appears that they mainly 
correspond with the mark of old Germany or England. There 
is the arable land divided into household-lots, but cultivated 
on a plan which all must conform to, there are sometimes the 
reserve-meadows, there is the village W'astc, the undivided 
pasture-ground of the community. In hundreds of cases there is 
nothing to prevent our accepting the view that a single family 
went out ages ago into the jungle and founded a settlement 
which grew by mere throwing off of young households into such 
an organized village as this; into which were also taken up 
aliens, whether of the founder's race or of other stocks even ethno- 
logically different, so that an Indian community may include 
men of several castes, higher and lower. Nor is it a mere co- 
operative farm, with its weavers, and potters, and smiths to make 
it complete and self-dependent, but an organized political society, 
with its functionaries to regulate the levying of taxes and the 
administration of justice and police. Tradition, real or ficti- 
tious, of founders and ancestors, constitutes the theoretical bond 
w'hicli holds these communities together. In that the village 
consists of households, each ruled absolutely by its patriarch, 
and so far fis the council of village elders s(^ttle disputes by 
reference to ancient custom, the guiding rule of Indian life, so 
far we seem to see the village-community in its primeval form. 
But the process of feudalization has had more or less part in 
shaping the actual constitution of the Indian villages. Sir Henry 
Maine has not found a single community under the uninoilified 
collective government of the heads of households, but thcTc ’s a 
headman, w'hose office is under various conditions hereditary 
within s<)me particular family or families. Let a powerful 
central Government like ours recognize such privilegiul families 
as, even in a limited sense, owners of their villages, and let these 
be settled with as the class bound to collect the taxes and pay 
them to the tretisury, this is one of the various coursers of events 
which increase the tendency to feudalization. And wliile neither 
extreme of the feudalizing process, neither the primitive demo- 
cratic community, nor the medieval feudal manor with its lord, 
can be seen in India, yet in complex varieties of the intermediate 
s*-ages the transition from the villago-syst«*m to the manorial- 
Ystem is to be studied as matter of moderrn history. 

Turning from Asia to Europe, in the Slavonic districts which 
on the whole represent the most backward state of European 
civilization, and taking no notice of changes within the last few 
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years, wc find in a social system of which the village is the basis, 
at once instructive illustrations of the primitive cultivating group, 
and of the feudalization which has more or less transformed its 
nature. Perhaps the most striking known examples in the world, 
of communistic agriculture as an ancient political institution, 
are the villages of Servia, Crmtia, and Austrian Slavonia, 
brotherhoods of persons who are at once co-owners, and, at least 
in theory, kinsmen. These communities not only hold their land 
in common, but they actually cultivate it by the combined labour 
of all the households, among whom the produce is divided 
yearly, sometimes according to their supposed wants, some- 
times according to rules which give fixed shares to particular 
persons. This extreme socialistic scheme, in which the land 
is not even theoretically divisible, may be contrasted in this 
respect with the Russian agricultural village. Here the common 
arable land is parcelled out among the households, but only 
for a term of 3 ’ears, sometimes only three, after which it is 
thrown together and re-apportioned. In certain villages we find 
that social adjustments of this kind are practically made by the 
village council of elders, and in general it may be said that the 
an(dent organization has maintained itself through the great 
]K)litical change, made within historical times, which assigned 
the village to a noble proprietor, whose serfs, working in corvee 
for his benefit, the freemen became. The assertion is even 
current that serfdom was introduced in Jirder to prevent the 
peasants from breaking up the co-operative village system, on 
which depended the ancient order of the land.* 

Far dkTerent from this has been the historical fate of the 
village-system in Western Europe. The growth of the feudal- 
system so changed its ancient constitution, that, to take the 
phr.'isc now accepted as the rough expression of this social revo- 
lution, the mark became transformed into the manor. Among 
the A'aricd and complex causes of this vast change must be 
counted the development of that germ of aristocracy which was 
recognized in the old Gerincan as in the modern Indian commu- 
nities, the existence of certain families within the community 
whose desf^ent triidition traced fron. the primitive ancestor, and 
from whom was chosen the chief, general in war and governor in 
peace ; this tendency ti' form a nobility headed by a King being 
naturally accompanied by the practice of assigning lands, espe- 
cially lands carved from the territory of conquered tribes, to 
become the King's spoil and the warrior’s reward. It would be 
vain to take up as in a parenthesis the huge and intricate problem 

* Maine, ‘Ancient Law/ p. a(i7. the works of Haxthaiiscn, Tengoborski, 
and Le Play. 
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of the feudal ization of Europe, yet with due reservation as to 
views not 3 ^et brought to absolute proof, it may be admitted that 
these and kindred causes go far toward explaining it. Whether 
it .was seldom or often that the old mark or village-community 
was actually transformed into the manor with its feudal lord, 
the historical succession of the manor-system to the mark-system 
is at least plausibly inferred by Sir Henry Maine. The tenants 
retained in some degree the old commoner’s rights of pasture 
and taking firewood, but the waste or common-land became th(' 
lord’s waste, and in time it came to be assumed by legal autho- 
rities that the commoners had obtained their rights by sufferance 
of the lord.* In later ages the decay of the feudal-system, far 
from re-establishing the ancient agricultural institution of the 
mark, still further obliterated the traces of its past existence, so 
that the claim to explain as its relics our village-commons as well 
as our remaining open-fields and lam mas-meadows, sounds to 
most Englishmen somewhat startling at the first hearing, though 
admitted on consideration as not at all unreasonable in itself. 

We cannot show in modern England anything approaching the 
remarkable case of actual maintenance of the old village-commu- 
nity, which might be studied in Central France within a (|uartor 
of a century. In Mons. Le Play’s volume will l)e found a 
description of the village of Les Jault, the last survivor of a 
number of communities which cxistcnl in the Nivernais. Theses 
were considered to have been established by feudal seigneurs 
some centuries ago, but with our present information we must 
come to the somewhat different conclusion that they represented 
jnore ancient village-settlements, which in the course ©f history 
came under the authority of feudal lords, but continued to exist 
after the abolition of the feudal-system. About 1840, the little 
community of Jault consisted of seven partial families, wliose 
heads were kinsmen and bore the same name*. The land, build- 
ings, and cattle were held in common, each family having a 
separate dwelling-compartment in the common building, fur- 
nished principally at the common cost, and the members taking 
their meals in the common hall, where the; chief and his second 
had the distinc tion of a sejiaratc tabic. The community, indus- 
trious and moral in its habits, prospered till, in the present 
century, the ‘ spirit of individualism’ among the young people 
began to undermine the patriarchal authority. They were no 

• It is ;i fair instance of the currency of the feudal view that the origin of 
manors lay in grants of territory to l(»rds, to find il gc*n(?rally accepted in 
Essays na Commons Preservation : written in Competition for Prizes offered hy 
Henry W. Peek, Esq.* (London, 1867). Mr. W. P. 13eale, however, in his acute 
Essay ;iVo. tl), traces common-rights from the mark. 
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longer content, as in the good old days, to work with good-will 
and obedience under the master who knew what was right better 
than they did, who treated them as his children, and divided 
the produce of the common labour according to the wants of 
each. Now they wanted to lead the old folks, to work for their 
own private gain, to have accounts and interfere in the division 
of proceeds. Thus it came to pass that the members quarrelled 
and went to law, and the society was broken up in 1846. 

Looking, from a political point of view, at the system of 
communities whicth has thus hsid so important a place in the 
history of the world, we see in it an institution eminently suit- 
able for the agricultural settlement of new countries by barbaric 
clans, and for the permanence and extension of barbaric society. 
The life is favourable to patriarchal virtues, to simplicity, so- 
briety, obedienc<‘, family attachment. The value of the village- 
system is excellently shown in India, where observers who judge 
most severely the moral condition of the individual Hindoos 
speak with favour of the institution which binds them together 
with a bond of mutual goodwill and justice. Where our legis- 
lators have to deal with such communities, deep-rooted in the 
pn'sent national life <if India, they, no doubt, do well to take 
the ancient organization as in present fitness with the cha- 
racter of the races who have been shaped for ages under its 
inHuence, and to maintain it as the basis of social order. It 
is true tliat, uiMh.*r tlie influence of English ideas, the native 
political standards are changing. The change is inevitable, 
and in many ways desirable; nor is it to be expected that 
the primitive village-organization wdll for ever escape in India 
the fate to wliich progrcjssive civilization seems everywhere to 
doom it. Its virtues are great, but its practical defects seem 
insurmountable. While a country is only cleared in isolated 
* patches liy a scanty population of simple habits and moderate 
desires, the emigrant families who have obtained their titles, 
cacli to its village-tract, by a right compounded of conquest and 
collective sipiattiiig, may Jong continue to grow into communi- 
ties, large, prosperous, and closely knit witliin themselves. But 
as they more and’ more occupy the land, and come too near to 
close contact, their intenstdy quarrelsome habit will lead to in- 
tertribal war, one of tb * eflects of which is to give to individual 
chiefs that uncontrolled possession of large estates which is fatal 
to the very scheme of the village-community. And where the 
tendency to war is restrained, the peaceable increase of such 
villages tends to determine their limits of existence by intensi- 
fying the causes of their dissolution. Better agricultural methods 
arc required to obtain subsistence irom the more crowded land ; 

and 
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and it need scarcely be said that a peasant-village, governed by 
old men whose supreme authority is ancestral custom, is not a 
society with progressive tendencies. Socialistic cultivation of 
land is an institution which village-communities have existe<l 
long enough to condemn as practically objectionable ; for in 
most districts the parcels of tilled ground apportioned among 
the several households arc well on their way to become indi- 
vidual holdings. We must guard against a certain ambiguity 
of terms, which may lead to the erroneous inference that 
the villages classed as communities arc always or even gene- 
rally communistic in the extreme sense ;is to their practical 
working. Their state is, in fact, much more instructive, seem- 
ing, as it does, to show the tendency to break down socialism 
into individualism. Even the weaker remains of the com- 
munity-system fire likely to disappear altogether in countries 
where they come into competition with the larger capital and 
superior management which belong to individual ownership. 
'Jlie necessity of conforming to a rude traditional tillage; 
made the open- field-system in England utterly contemptible 
even to old-fashioned judges of agriculture. Three hundred 
years ago, Tusser, in his ‘Five Hundreth Poiiites of CJocul 
Husbandry,’ gave his own experience of the remains of tlie old 
community-system, still to be studied on a large scale in many 
parts of the country, where the question between it and the in- 
closure-system was being fought out in a practical way. His 
verdict was absolutely against the old village-husbandry, with 
its bad produce, and its idle, thieving, poverty-stricken popula- 
tion. It was absolutely in favour of inclosure : — 

‘ Tlio country inclosed I praise, 

The t’other dclighteth not me, 

For nothing the wealth it doth raise 
To such as inferior be. 

# ♦ ♦ # Jit 

More plenty of mutton and beef. 

Com, buttor, and cliceso of the best ; 

Muro wealth anywhere to bo brief, 

More people, more handsome and jivest, 

Where lind yo, go search any coast, 

Than there, where iiiclosuro is most.’ 

Even the right of common pivsturc in laminas-meadows and 
'he like — picturesque relic of old English manners as it is — is 
unprofitable from an economic point of view. The late history 
of a single estate, burdened with such rights, may serve as a 
general example. It consisted of several hundred acres of pasture 
and woodland, on which a number of persons, the representiitives, 
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apparently, of the original commoners, liad each during the 
summer the right of so many leazes (f. e., pasture for so many 
head of cattle). These leazes were bought up by the proprietor 
of the estate, who, keeping it still as a principally pasture- farm, 
spent a few years’ rent on draining and improvements, and 
tripled its annual produce. On the whole, it may be laid down 
as a conclusion, that so far as regards the problem of feeding the 
greatest number of mouths from a given district, the decision of 
liistory, after a trial lasting through many ages, is being given 
for individual as against communistic possession of lantl. 


Art. VII. — 1. Mi'moircs d' Ahxandre Dumas. Tomes 16. 

'2. Alemoires d' Alexandre Dumas. Deuxieme Series. Tomes 8. 

T^ACON never gave stronger proof of his knowledge f)f 
J) mankind than when he left his ‘name and memory to 
foreign nations and the next ages.’ A whole host of proverbs 
might be cited in justification of this bequest; and Lord Russell 
has felicitously described a proverb as the wdsdom of many and 
the wit of one. ‘ No man is a prophet in his own country.’ 
‘No man is a hero to liis valet do chambre.’ ‘Familiarity 
breeds contempt.’ What are tliest' but so many variations of 
the same familiar tune, so many modes of expressing the same 
universally recognized truth, that it is vain to hope for a just 
and fair appreciation iVom our contemporaries. VVe may be 
unduly exalted as well as unduly lowered by them, for a brief 
jieriod or for a set purpose? ; but that they should hold the scales 
even, and pronounce impartially on the merits or demerits of a 
Jiving rival or .associate, w'ould seem to border on a moral 
impossibility. In conversation with James Smith, Crablie ex- 
pressed great astonishment at his own popularity in London, 
adding, ‘In my own vill.age they think nothing of me.’ If 
people cannot bring tliemsehes to contempLate as a real genius 
tlie quiet unobtrusive character whom they see moving amongst 
them like any other ordin.ary mort:i\ how can they be expeett'd 
to recognize, .as a duly qualihed candid.atc for the character, one 
who is mixed up in a succession of literary or p.arty intrigues 
and contests, who is alternaudy wounding their prejudices or 
flattering their self-love, whose fame or notoriety resembles the 
shuttlecock, which is only kept from falling by being struck 
from side to side in rivalry. 

!n England, of late years, political acrimony lias been nearly 
banished from the higher regions of criticism ; but an infinity 
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•of disturbing forces have been unceasingly at work to prevent 
the fair estimate of a popular writer in France, and there never 
was a popular writer who had better reason than Alexander 
Dumas to protest against the contemporary judgment of his 
•countrymen, or to appeal, like Bacon, to foreign nations and the 
next ages. This could hardly have been his own opinion when 
he commenced the publication of his autobiography, which w'as 
far from mitigating the spirit of detraction he had provoked ; but 
his death may be accepted as an atonement for his manifold 
offences ; .and the most cursory glance at his career will show 
that its irregularities were indissolubly connected w’ith its bril- 
liancy. It was an adventurous one, in every sense of the term. 
From its commencement to its close he threw rellection over- 
board, and cast prudence to the winds. He is one of the most 
remarkable examples of fearless self-reliance, restless activity, 
and sustained exertion, we ever read or heard of. His resources 
of all sorts, mental and bodily, proved inexh.austible till six 
months before his death, although he had been drawing uj)oii 
them from early youth i-vith reckless prodigality. Amongst his 
many tours de force was the composition of a complete five-act 
drama within eight days, and the editorship of a daily journal. 
Le Mousqvctaire, upon a distinct understanding with his sub- 
scribers, faithfully observed, that the contents should be supplied 
by his pen. It was towards the end of the second month of the 
satisfactory performance of this task that he received the follow- 
ing letter : — 

‘ Mt dear Dumas, 

‘ You have Ijccn informed that I hav(5 become one of your sub- 
f?crib(ji*s (ahonnm\ and you ask my opinion of your journal. I h:ivo 

an opinion on things human : I have none on miracles : you an; 

superhuman. My opinion <if you ! It is a noto of exclaitiariuji ! 
People have tried to discover perpetual moticni. You have done 
better: you Lave created perpetual astonish] uent. Adieu; live; in 
other words, write : 1 am thero to read. 

‘ Lamartine. 

‘ Parts, 20th Perumhcr, 1853.’ 

He set up a theatre — Le Theatre Ilistorique — for the repre- 
sentation of his own plays, as he set up a journtal for his 
own contributions. He has not written quite as many phiys 

as Lope de Vega, but he has written four times as many 

romances as the author of * Waverlcy f and he has done 
quite enough in both walks to confute the theory that a suc- 
cessful dramatist must necessarily fail as a novelist and vice 
versa; a theory, it will be remembered, maintained and ex- 
emplified by Sir Walter Scott, and plausibly supported by 
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the illustrious examples of Fielding, Smollett, Cervantes and 
Le Sage. Postponing for a moment the questions of morality 
and originality, it can no longer be denied in any quarter that 
Dumas’ influence, whether for good or evil, has Wn immense 
on both sides of the Channel. Indeed, we are by no means 
sure that his romances have not been more read by the higher 
class in this country than in his own. Nor, in glancing over his 
multifarious claims to rank amongst the leading spirits of his 
age must we forget his numerous ^ Voyages ’ and ' Impressions 
de Voyages,’ constituting altogether between twenty and thirty 
most amusing and instructive volumes of travels. But they are 
wholly unlike what are commonly called Travels, and constitute 
an entirely new style of writing. He has a prodigious memory, 
filled to overflowing with the genuine romance of history ; he lights 
instinctively upon every local tradition that is worth recording ; 
ho has a quick eye for the picturesque and (above all) an exqui- 
site perception of the humorous. He is about the best ])ossible 
storyteller in print, and he rarely dwells too long on a ludicrous 
incident, nor forces us to keep company with his laughable 
characters till they grow wearisome. 

The wonder at Lis unprecedented fertility and versatility 
had led at one time to a very general l)elief that most of his 
publications were concocted by a set of ’prentice hands or 
journeymen, whom he paid at so much a sheet; and that the 
utmost he contributed to their handiwork was a masterly touch 
here and there and his name on the title-page. One of these, 
named Mac({uct, boldly laid claim to a lion’s share in the com- 
position of the best, and was strenuously supported by critics of 
authority.* But Macquet was avowedly employed by Dumas for 
twenty years to hunt up subjects, supply accessories, or do for 
him what eminent portrait painters are wont to leave to pupils, 
namely, the pnrparation of tlie canvas, the mixing <)f the colours, 
the rough outline of the figures, or the drapery. That Macquet 
was capable of nothing better or higher, was proved by his utter 
failure as a novelist, whenever, both before and after the alleged 
partnership, he set up for himself. A curious attempt was then 
made to show by calculation that chc number of pages which 
Dumas, according to his own account, must have comprist^d 

• Fahriqwde Homans: Matson lumas el Compagnte. Par Eugene de Mire- 
oourt. Paris, 1845. L&t Suptrcheries liUdrairen tlcvoil^^es. Par J. M. Querard. 
Troisiiime Edition. Paris, ISSO. Article ‘Diunas’ (Alexander Davy). This 
article, containing 152 pages of close print h donblc columns, is a collection of all 
the criticisms and attacks founded oi unfounded, ever levelled against Dumas ; 
and although invaluable as a fund of information, it carries little weight as an 
authority by reason of its obvious exaggeratinu and injustice. 
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during his literary life, was more than the most practised pen- 
m.an could have copied in the same space of time at the rate of 
sixty pages a day. But as his literary life lasted more than forty 
years, the required quantity per day is quadrupled or quintuplefl 
in this estimate ; jind the production of twelve or fourteen 
widely-printed pages, on the average, for a scries of years is bj' 
no means a physical impossibility. This rate of composition 
was often exceeded by Sir Walter Scott ; who wrote or dictated 
the ‘ Bride of Lammernioor ’ whilst suffering from cramp in tlu* 
stomach to an extent that often compelled him to break off and 
throw himself on a sofa to w'rithe in. agony. Lt)pe de Vega is 
known to have written five full-length dramas in fifteen days, 
and his dramatic com])ositions, published or unpublished, have 
been computed to exceed two thousand.* Edgeworth states, in his 
‘ Memoirs,’ as an ascertained fact on which heavy bets were laid 
and won, that a man could run faster with a carriage-wheel, 
which he propelled with the bare hand as a c*hild trundles a hoop, 
than when he was entirely unencumbered, j)rovided the pre- 
scribed distance were sufficient for the impetus or adventitious 
motion thus .acquired to tell. This sounds more paradoxical 
and open to doubt than a statement made in our hearing by 
Dumas, that, when he wanned to his work, he can snjq)ly original 
matter faster than it c^iuld be transcribed by the readiest penman. 
His mode of life was thus described in the ‘ Sieclc — 

‘ He rises at six : before him arcj laid tliirty-five sheets of pa]»cr of 
the largest size ; he takes up his pen and wTites in a haiiil that M. do 
»Saint-Omcr would envy till eleven. At cdeveii he hmakfasts, always 
in company: th(j author of ‘•!^^onte Christo'’ is the most hospitalde <.f 
men of lelha*s: during tins meal, in which ho a good knife and 

fork, his spirits and his ivit never flag. At twelve, he resumes the 
pen not to quit it again till six in tlic evening. The dinner liiids 1 im 
Avliat he was in the morning, as lively, as liglitln^arted. as reiuly at 
repartee. If by clianec he has not tilled the allotted number of 
sheets, a momentary si lado j)as.scs over Jiis face, he shads away, and 
returns two or three hours later to enjoy tlie pleasures of the soo ce. 
The year has three hundred and sixfy-fivc days : we have described 
llircc hundred and sixty -live days of the famous novelist and dramatist.’ 

We have now' bofoio us (received from Diiin.as) the original 
manuscript of a cliajiter of the ‘ Alenioiros d’liii Medecin,* ob- 
viously dashed off at a heat. The iiandwritirig is barge, round, 
.and free, bearing a strong resemblance to that of Scott; who, 
according to Loc khart, rose at the same hour, and whenever (as 
was frequently the case) there was a distinguished company at 

♦ Tickiior s ‘ History of Spanish Literature.’ vol. ii. p. 201. 
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iVbbotsforcl, completed his allotted task before breakfast, so as 
to be free to attend to the amusement of his gfuests. 

The charge of plagiarism is one easily brought, and not easily 
jiarried exc-opt by showing that there is nothing new under the 
sun, and that the most inventive minds have not disdained to 
borrow from their predecessors. Virgil borrowed from Homer ; 
flacine, from Euripides ; Corneille (for his Cid), from a 
Spanish dramatist. ‘ Je prends moii hicu on je Ic trouvcy was the 
unabashed avowal of Moliere. ‘ Evil betide those who have 
said or written our good things before us,* was the half-comic, 
half-serious exclamation of a truly original wit. Shakespeare 
drew largely on chronicles, popular histories and story-books for 
his characters and plots: his Greeks and Romans frccjuently 
speak the very words placed in their mouths by Plutarch: 

‘ .Julius Cu'sar ’ was preceded by a Latin play on the same sub- 
ject, and (amongst other things) the famous A7 Unite? (which 
rests on no classical authority) was taken from it. V^)Itaire 
sedulously ran down Shakespeare to throw dust in the eyes of 
the French public and prev(?nt them from disc’overing his obliga- 
li«)ns to the barbarian, as they designated the author of ‘ Hamlet’ 

* 1/IOrinite ’ in ‘ Zadig * is a mere paraphrase of ParnelTs poem, 
‘The Hermit;’ an<l the fable (Voltaire's) of ‘Le Lion et le 
Marseillais’ is borrowed from ^randeville. The framework and 
all the solid portions of Mirabeau’s best speeches were notori- 
ously suppUecl by Dujnont; little being l(dt for the orator but to 
infuse the I’romethean (ire and vivify the mass. 

In a recent notice of Talleyrand, Ave mentioned a note in the 
handwriting of his brother to the oflTect that the only breviary 
\isetl by the ex-bishop was * L’lmprovisateiir Franejais,’ a Aolumi- 
nous collection of anecdotes and jests ; the fraternal inference being 
that his conversational brilliani y was partly owing to this reposi- 
tory. Pascal copies wliole pages from AI»)ntaign(? without quoting 
iiim. Sheridan confessedly acted on Molicre’s princi pie or no-prin- 
riple: he was indebted to I’avquhar for the ‘Trip to Scarborough : ’ 
the most admired bit <»f dialogue betw'een .Joseph Surface and 
Lady Teazle is the recast of a fine r: 'lection in ‘ Zadig’ : * and 
consciously or unconsciously, Tom Jones and Bilil must have 
inlluenced the conce])tioii of C'harles and Joseph Surface. ‘ With 
regard to the charges about lli.' Shipwreck,’ wrote Lord Byron 
to Mr. Murray, ‘I think that I told you and Mr. llobhouse 
years ago that there was not a single circumstance of it not 

• * Astart^ est femme; elle laiss? parler ses re^rards iivec d’autant plus d’impni- 
dtnee qii’elle ne se endt pas encore cuapabie. Malhenreusement rassuree sur son 
imioeunce. elle neglige les dehors mieessuhes. Je tremblerai pour elle taut qu ellc 
n'aura rien se reproeJuT.*— 

Vol. 131.— iVc?. 201. 
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takon from fact ; not, indeed, from any single shipwreck, but alP 
from actual facts of different shipwrecks.* So little was Tasso 
ashamed of occasional imitations of other poets, or incorporated 
details from liistory, that, in his commentary on his ‘Hi me,* he 
takes pains to point out all coincidences of the kind in his own 
poems. Scott lays particular stress in his Preface on the fidelity 
with which he has followed the narratives and traditions on 
whicli his romances are almost uniformly based, but he forgjot to 
note that the scene in ‘ Kenilworth,* where Amy is kneel ino^ 
before Leicester and asking him about his orders of knighthood, 
was copied from the ‘ Egmont ’ of Goethe. Balzac has appro- 
priated for one of his novels an entire chapter of ‘The Disowned.’ 
Lamartine has been traerked to gleaning grounds, which he hoped 
to visit incognito, by Sainte Beuve. Dr. Ferriar has unsparingly 
exposed the poaching propensity of Sterne, who, besides making 
free with Rabelais and Burton, has been Indirectly the means of 
dragging more than one author from obscurity by stealing from 
him. Lord Brougham left a translation of V^oltaire’s ‘Meinnon, on 
La Sagesse Huinaine,* to be published as an original composition 
of his own; and his executors, entering fully into the spirit of the 
testator, and carrying out his last wishes to the lett(*r, liave pub- 
lished it as he left it, without a hint, haply without a suspicion, of 
its quality. 

One of the fine images with which Canning w'ound up his 
peroration on the Indemnity Bill of 1818 was certainly antici- 
pated by Madame de Stael.^ The embryo of AJac^aulay s ‘ New' 
Zealamler’ has been discovered in Horace Walpole’s curious tra- 
veller from Lima ; and the Theodora of ‘Lothair ’ bears so strong 
rescinblanco to the 01ym])ia of ‘ Half a Million of Money,* as to 
raise a compromising conviction of identity. But tliesi? : rtr 
trifles. On one of the most solemn and memorable occasiems 
within living memory, in expressing as leader of the House of 
Commons the national feeling of gratitude and admiration for 
the hero of a hundred fights, Mr. Disraeli took boldly and bo<lily, 
without the change of a word, rather more than a third of his 
prepared oration from the translation of an article in a French 
review, on a French Marshal, by M. Thiers. 

Wc have been at some pains to illustrate the various shades 
and degrees of what is commonly called plagiarism ; because 
Dumas has been accused of all of them, from the gravest to the 
lightest, and needs all the support and sanction that ran be 
derived, from example and authority. If wc are to put faith iu 

* ‘ If in the hour of peril the statue of Liberty has been veiled for a moiiu*n<. 
let it be coiifcased in justice tliat the hands whose painful duty il was to sfread 
that veil, have not been the least prompt to remove it.* 
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liis assailants, lie lias pushed to extravagance the appropriation 
doctrine of Moliere : he has rivalled not only the broom-maker 
who stole the materials, but the one who stole his brooms ready- 
made ; lie has taken entire passages like Mr. Disraeli, complete 
stories like Voltaire and Lord llrougham ; and as for plots, 
scimcs, images, dialogues, if restitution to the original pro- 
prietors wore enforced, he would be like the daw stripped of 
its borrowed plumes, or (to borrow a less hackneyed imago 
from Lord Chatham) he would ‘ stand befon^ the world, like our 
first parents, naked but not ashamed,’ But somehow these 
charges, though pointedly urged, have utterly failed in their 
main object : there is no denying the real genius, the genuine 
originality, of the man after all : and the dedsivc tiist is that 
what he takes assimilates to what he creates, am I helps to form 
an harmonious whole, instead of lying, ‘ like lumps of marl 
upon a baiT(*n moor, encumbering what th(‘y cannot fertilise.’ 
Nor is his one of those puny reputations that must be kept alive 
by nursing, that cannot bear exposure, that go down at once 
before a storm. On the contrary, it has almost invariably been 
confirmed and augmented by the most formidable attacks levelled 
at him, as a great llaine is increased and extended by the wind 
which blows out a small one. 

The autobiography of such a man could not well fail to abound 
in curious information, lively anecdote, and suggestive reflection ; 
nor arc these Memoirs wanting in merits of a more sterling order. 
'Dioy contain some capital (ranons of criticism ; and, despite of 
the irrepressible influences of national and pcisonal vanity, they 
are marked by a pervading spirit of kindly i’ccling and good 
sense. If ill-disposed to spare the errors and weaknesses of his 
|)olitical adversaries, he is almost always candid anil generous 
towards his literary rivals. Ilis highest admiration is resera^ctl 
for real genius and true greatness ; although the one may be 
fallen and the other out of fashion. It is never the reigning 
dynasty, nor the actual dispensers of favour and fortune, that are 
the objects of his most enthusiastic praise, but the friends or 
patrons who sacrificed their prosj-ects to their principles, and 
lingered in exile, or died poor. W e wish we could add that he had 
kept himself equally free from interested considerations in his 
choice of topics and materials ; for it is impossible not to fancy 
that many of these have been pressed into the service with an 
exclusive eye to bookmaking. For example, a long chapter is 
filled with an abstract of Moore’s juife of Byron ; and each volume 
contains episoilical narratives of public events which have no 
peculiar bearing on his life. Sfdl, we should gladly hail his 
reminiscences as a valuable contribution to the literary and poli- 

o 2 tical 
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tical history of tlio nineteenth century if wc could rely on their 
ijoneral accuracy. But we were startled at the commencement 
bv sundry statements which, assuming them to btj true, strikingly 
illustrate the mnxiiii le vrai iiest jtas tovjonrs le vnmemhlablc ; 
and we fnund more and more, as we proceeded, that would go 
far tow^ards justifying the theory of tlie late Vice-Chancellor 
Shad well, who formally laid down from the judgment-seat that 
writers of fiction arc not good witnesses, because they necessarily 
(contract an incurable habit of trusting to their imagination for 
their facts. On this dedicate point, however, our readers may 
judge for themselves after reading Dumas* account of liis birth, 
})arentage, and education. 

It were to be wished that the same philosophical indifference 
touching the distinctions of birth which was exhibited by Sydney 
Smith,* had been manifested by all autobiographers who could 
not boast of an admitted or clearly established claim to ancestral 
honours ; for an apocryphal progenitor is very far ind<‘ed from 
conciliating respect or favour for his soi-disant descendant. A fter 
stating that he was born on the 24th July, 1802, at \illers- 
('oterets, ‘two hundred paces from the Hue do la Num\ where 
Desinoutiers died, tw'o leagues from Ferte-Milon, where Racine 
was born, and seven leagues from Chateau-Thierry, wlu’ie La 
Fontaine first saw the light,’ Diimas proceeds to state that his 
real hereditary name is not Dumas : — 

‘ I am one of the men of our epoch wdioso right has been coutestod 
to the greatest number of things. People liavo even coiito.st(Ml my 
riglit to my name of Davy de la Paillcteric, to wliicb I attach no great 
I'mportance, since I liavc never homo it, and because it will »>iily 'do 
found at the end of my name of Dumas in the official acts whieli I 
have executed before notaries, or in the documents in which 1 lui'-'i 
ligurcd as principal or witness,* 

To prove his title to this honourable designation, he prints an 
exact copy of the register of his birth, from which he undoubtedly 
appears to be the legitimate offspring of Thomas Alexandre 
Dumas-Davy do la Paillotorie, General, &c., wdio by otlier 
references is made out to be the son of the Manjuis de la Pail Ic- 
teric, a French nobleman of ancient family, who, adds his grand- 
son, ‘by I know not what Court quarrel, or what speculative 
project, was induced, about 1760, to sell his property and domicile 
1 ' ...^elf in St. Domingo.* It would seem that his expatriation 
♦ liu not last long, for in 1786 we find him settled in Paris, where 

* In refei eijce to Lockliart’s attempt to make out an irreproachable pedigree for 
hit* Waltei ocolt, Sydney Smith said — ‘When Ijidy Lausdowne asked me about 
loy grandfather, 1 told her he disappeared about tbc time of the assi/es, and vre 
a^ked i.o ouestions.* 
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the following brief dialogue between him and his son, the father 
of the naiTator, explains the alleged change of name. The son 
calls upon the Marquis and announces a sudden resolution. 
‘ What is it?’ inquires the Marquis. ‘ To enlist.* ‘ As what? ’ 
* As soldier.* ‘Where?* ‘In the first regiment that comes to 
hand.^ ‘As you like,* replied my grandfather ; ‘but as I am the 
Marquis de la Pailletcrie and Colonel Commissary-General oJ' 
Artillery, I cannot permit my name to be dragged about in the 
lowest grades of the army.’ ‘ Then you object to my enlisting?* 
‘ No ; but you will enlist under a nom de tjiierre^ ‘ Nothing can 
be more just; I will enlist under the name of Dumas.’ ‘Be it 
so.’ And the Marquis, who had never been the tenderest of 
fathers, turned his ba(‘k on his son, leaving him free to do as he 
chose. ‘^ly father therefore enlisted, as agr(‘ed, under the name 
of Alexandre Dumas.’ The Marquis died thirteen days after- 
wards, but the new recruit never assum(‘d his hereditary name 
and title— an omission which might fairly warrant a passing 
doubt of his right to tluun, were it not for a certificate, signed by 
four notables of St. Germain en Laye, to the effect that he w as bv 
birth a genuine Davy d(^ la Pailletcrie. 

This w’cighty (picstlon being disposed of, Dumas proceeds to 
enlarge on the corporal advantage's of his father, who, if h' 
answered to the <h*scription, must have united the grace and 
beauty of Antinous to the strength of I lercules : — 

‘TTo had the brown cumplexioii, chostinit Imir, soft C3'CS, and 
straight nos(i whicli belong exelusivelj’ to tlie mixture of the 
IiidiaiL and Caucasian races. Tic hsul while teeth, sym]»atlictic lips, 
the nuck well set npuii powerful shoulders. lu id m>twithst:indiiig his 
height of live feet iiineiuclu s (Frciicli), the hand and foot of a woman. 
If is foot ill particular set a swearing dnuimr) his mistresses, 

who.so slij)j>crs he was rarely iimible to ^Year. At ihe ejfoch of Ida 
hiarriarje^ Iiia calf teas exacthj ihi she of mij motlivr'a u’niat, llis W'ild 
mode of living in the colonies had di'velojK.'d his address and his 
strength in an extraordinary maimer, lie was a regular American 
eavaliiir, a (hinidio. With gun or jiistol, ho did ivonders of which St. 
(Jeorges and Jiiiiot wcu’u jealous. As to his miiseiilar force, it had 
hecomo proverbial in the iirmy\ iltan lu/rc. he amuaed hitimelf hi 

the rldhiij arhnol u'Mlal jKiaa'iuff under a heam, hif talinij ihitt-hcam hvti‘\'cu 
his onnSy and lifting his iorsc o^'flic ground hcticecn his legs, I havt; 
scon him (and 1 recollect the eircniiistaiico with all the excitement of 
childhood) cany two men upright on his bout log and hop with tbt'iii 
across the room. . . . Dr. Fems, wb.o served under my father, lias 
frequently related to mo that, on the evening of his arrival to join tin* 
army of the Alps, ho saw hy the tiro of u bivouac, a soldier who, 
amongst other feats of strength, was a-uusing himself by inserting his 
finger in the barrel of a musket and raising it, not at arm's length, but 

at 
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at finger’s Icngtli. A man wrapped in a cdoak mked with the spoo- 
tatons and looked on like the rest, till smiling and throwing oif his 
oloak, he said ; not bad tliat, now bring me four muskets. They 
obeyed, for they Imd recognised the Gcncml-in-Chicf. He then in- 
serted his foui’ fingers in the four barrels, and lifted the four iiniskots 
with the same ease witli which the soldier had lifted one. Ferns, 
when he told me this anecdote, was still at a loss to comprehend how 
a man’s muscles could raise sucli a weight.’ 

We arc as much at a loss as the Doctor ; but furtlier marvels 
are to come : — 

‘ During one of the General’s Italian campaigns, the soldiers were' 
forbidden to leave the camp without tludr side-arms under pain of 
forty-eight hours* arrest. ]\ly father was passing on horseback, when 
he met Fore Moulin, since viaitrc tVliolel at the Palais Koyal, who, at this 
period, was a tall and line young man of twenty-five. Unluckily this 
tall and fine young man had no sword by his side. On seeing my 
father, ho set off t)u a run to gain a cross street ; hut my father, who 
had caught sight of the fugitive and giresscd the cause of his flight, pul 
his horse to the gallop, overtook him, and exclaiming, so mscal, you 
arc resolved to get yourself assassinated; collared him, and lifting 
him from the ground, without pressing or slackening tlie pact* of liis 
horse, my father carried the man thus in his talons as a hawk carries 
a lark, till, finding a corpa fie (jarde on his way, he threw Moulin 
towards them, exclaiming, Forty-eight hours arrest for that 

The following incident may serve to convey a notion of the 
manner in wdiicli the General’s personal prowess was cxliiljiteil 
against the enemy in the field : — 

‘ It was at Mauldi that my fiitlicr found the first opportunity of 
distinguishing liimscdf. Comniauding us Brigadier a look-out pui Ly 
eoiiiposed of four dragoons, lie unexpectedly fell in with an cnoiuy'- 
patrol composed of thirteen Tyrolese chasseurs and a corporal. T * 
see and, iiotwitlistunding the disparity of nuiiibcrs, charge them, u us 
the affair of an instant. The Tyrolese, who did not expect Ibis siiddmi 
attack, retreated into a small meadow surrounded by a ditch wide 
enough to stfip cavalry. But, as I Lave already ebscrviMl, my father 
was an excellent horseman ; and he was on an (ixcollcnt hoi*so called 
Jo.seph. lie gathered up the reins, gave Joseph liis li(3ad, ch ared tin; 
ditch like M. do Montmorency, and found himself in an instant in 
the midst of th(! thirteen chasseurs, wdio, stujK?fied by such hardihood, 
presented their arms and suiTcndered. The conqueror collected the 
thirteen rifles into a single Imndlc, placed them on ids saddle-bow, 

>iiq)olled the thirteen men to move up to his four dragoons, who 
I'omained on the ether side of the ditch which they hud hocn unable 
to clear, aial having repassed the ditch the last man, ho brought bis 

isoners to liead-qui»rt(3rs. Prisoners were rare at this time. The 
appearance of four men bringing in thirteen produced a lively scusa- 
tion ]ii the camp.’ 
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Tliis \vc can well believe, and we know of no parallel for the 
'exploit except that of the Irishman, who, single-handed, took four 
Freneliincn prisoners by surrounding them ; or that of Sir Frizzle 
Pumpkin, to whom a squadron of cavalry surrendered at dis- 
(Tetion on his coming suddenly upon them in a woody defile 
when lie was consulting his personal safety by flight. 

If an Knglish writer were to begin in this fashion, his country- 
men would most assuredly set him down for a rival of Mun- 
chausen, and haply hold themselves excused from attaching any 
serious importance to his future revelations, real or pretended. 
Put in the case of a vivacious Frenchman, ample allowance must 
be infid(j for a national habit, which we would rather exemplify 
by instances than characterize in plain language. 

If M. Lamartine occasionally laid himself open to censure 
by indiscr(*tion, he rendered invaluabh; services to the cause of 
jieace and order by his courage and presence of mind at an 
extremely critical period, in 18'18 ; and the praise of high- 
minded and unswerving integrity has been unanimously conceded 
to him. It is impossible to suspect such a man of wilful or 
<;onscii)us departure from veriicity, and we may therefore cite 
the Waterloo chapter of his ‘History of the Restoration’ as one 
of the most remarkable examples on n^cord of the predomi- 
nance of imagination over judgment in a Frenchman, In 
the course of a f<?w pages he makes the Duke of Wellington, 
mounted on his eighth horse after seven had been killed under 
him, gallop up to two of his regiments of Dragoons, make them 
take? «)ir the curbs of their bridles to pn^vent them from checking 
their horses in tin? charge, and distribute brandy to the men 
befoR! launching them against the f[»e. lie then orders his 
‘intrepid Scotchmen,’ after allowing the approach of the French 
cavalry without ririiig, to sli]) under tlie horses, and rip them up 
‘ with tlie short and broad sword of these children of the North.' 
Ry way of episode, Ney figures in the front, flourishing his 
geiKual’s hat in liis h'ft hand, his broken sword in liis right, bis 
dying horse at his h^et ; and General Lesourd dismounts, 
whilst his dragoons .arc rallying, t(' have his arm amputated, and 
then l(?ads them to the charge. 

It may possibly be urged tb.at M. Lamartine is cssenti.ally a 
poet, and c*annot i)e cxpecitod clip the wings of his fancy when 
onc(^ fairly set in motion by so exciting a theme. But M. 
Thiers is eminently' endowed with most of the (qualifications 
which arc- supposed to guaranure the trustworthiness of an 
historian, lie has a clear head, a re.ady pen, penetration, 
s.*igacity, and large experiences of ^iTairs acejuired as a practical 
.administrator. Vet, strange to s.ay, his account of the battle of 
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Trafalg^ar is substantially as mucb at variance with both fact 
and probability, though not quite so extravagant on the face of 
it, as M, Lamartine’s ‘ Waterloo.* According to M. Thiers, 
hardly one of the French ships struck until assailed by aa 
irresistible superiority of numbers — three or four to one — 
although, when the battle began. Nelson had four sliips of the 
line and three frigates less than Villeneuvc. To the same 
category belong the I'amous boast. La garde meurt et ne se rend 
pas, attributed to Cainbronne, who was actually taken prisoner 
at Waterloo, the dying words (never spoken) of Desaix, and the 
alleged, self-immolation of the sailors of ‘ Le Vengcur,’ who, in- 
stead of sinking with the cry of Vire In Rcpiihliqve, scram Ided 
into the Knglish boats, crying loudly for help. The extraordinary 
fictions to which French ministers and generals habitually resorted 
during the late war to keep up the spirits of th(! people and thf^ 
troops, must be fresh in the recollection of our readers. There 
was not a]iin to choose between the expiring Empire, the govern- 
ment of National Defence, or the government of the National As- 
sembly, in this respect. No sooner had jM. Thiers got together 
the semblance of an army than he declared it to be the finest 
army ever possessed by France ; and when, after several days <;1 
desultory street fighting, he had 'ivorn out rather lhan c:on(|nered 
the armed rabble of the capital, he proclaiiiKMl that the whole 
world was lost in admiration at the splendour of his victory and 
the irresistible prowess of French troops. 

If we recall attention to this national wcakn('ss, it is simply 
for the purpose of suggesting that we cannot throw aside Dumas- 

. . . 

exaggeration, witliout laying down a rule which must prove latj'l 
to the reputation of the most distinguished of his countrymcTi. 
Fortunately, too, the value of his ‘Memoirs* consists principally 
in anecdotes and rev(;lations which may bo easily* verified by 
accessible evidence, or in views, ndlections, and criticisms 
based upon pateiit and acknowledged facts. W ith regard to the 
alleged events of his boyhood, we are inclined to assume his 
general accuracy, because we arc utleily at a loss to see what 
motive he could have in inventing or colouring stories, most of 
which are by no means flattering to his self-love. He frankly 
tells us that he was bred up in jioverty in a p(ilty provin- 
cial town, by a doling mother,^ whose fondness, we must do 
him the justice to add, he uniformly repays by the most affcc- 
and Lmrcmitting solicitude for her feelings and comforts. 
Tadi ed the ender.ring and ennobling sentiment of filial love 
breathes thiougliout the whole of his family details as frcslily 
and. naturaJly as in Moore’s Diary, thereby affording another 
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striking proof that real goodness of heart may co exist with a 
more than ordinary degree of vanity and self-conseiousncss, 
even when pampered by flattery and inflated by suc;cess. 

Dumas’ master-passion from boyhood was the chase, or, more 
correctly speaking, la cliasse^ which means something widely 
diflerent from the corresponding word in English. One of the 
first official notices that meets the eye on tlie wooden pier or 
landing-place at Calais is, ‘ II est dcfendii de chasscr mr Ics 
pouts, ^ a puzzling intimation to sportsmen who arc not aware 
that almost everything that runs or flies is the legitimate object 
of la cliasse in France. All is game that comes to the Gallic 
sportsman’s bag. lie docs not despise a tomtit or yellowhammer ; 
he regards a thrush as a prize, and he ruthlessly exults over the 
broken wing of a cock-robin or i ouf/e f/orfje. 'J'he (.’alais notice is 
especially addressed to s])ortsmen in pursuit of mud-larks. One 
of the most amusing stories composed or stolen (the fact is dis- 
puted) by Dumas, is ‘ La (’hasse au Chastre,* in which he 
depicts the trials and perils into which a worthy professor of 
music is hurried by the reckless pursuit of a field-fare. lie best 
can paint it who has f(dt it most, and Dumas is confessedly the 
chronicler of his own semsations in this book. Although he 
rose in tiiiKj to th(‘ dignity of a regular poacher, and made 
unlawful prize of any stray hare or partridge that came within 
range, he dwells with unrestrained rapture upon the delights of 
the day when a friendly neighbour gave him leave to shoot larks 
upon a strictly preserved common. VVe also learn from his 
lively sketch of his first visit to Paris, that he undertook it in 
well-founded reliance on his skill as a sportsman for supplying 
the ways and means of the expedition. It was in 1822 , when he 
was ill his twentieth year, that this expedition was thus con- 
ceived and arrang('d in the course of a walk with a friend, a 
notary’s cl(?rk like himself. 

‘ “ All, I exuliiiiiKid, an idea ! *’ ‘‘ What is it ? — Let ns go and spend 
tlirou days at I’aris.” And your oilico V” — “ Mr. Lofovro (his master) 
himself starts for L’nris to-iuorrow. lie eommoiily stays away two or 
three days ; in two or three days wii shall he back." I'aillot felt in 
his pockets, and pulled out twonty-oight francs. “ Behold, ” said hr, 
“ all [ ju)s.sess ! And yon?” — “ Miave oven francs.” ‘•Twenty-eight 
and seven luako thirty-five. IToav do you suppose wc are to rcarli 
Paris with that? There ’s thirty fraues for coach-hire to begin.'’ 
“Stop a niiiiuto, I have a way.” “What?” — “Yon have a hors<iV ’ 
“Yes.” “Wo pack our clothes in a portmanteau, wo lake our shoot - 
iiig- jackets and our guns, and wo shoot as wc go ; wc cat our game on 
the journey, and wo spend nothing.”— How is that to he managed ?” 
“ Nothing easier : between this and Dainmartin, for example, wo shall 
kill a hare, two partridges, and a #iuail.” “I hope we shall kill inon 
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than that/’ — “And so do I, but I take the lowest CBtiimtt\ AVc 
iirrivc at Dainiiiartiii ; wo dress and eat our hare ; we pay our wine, 
cHir bread, and our salt witli tho two partridges, and wo give tJie quail 
to tho waiter. We Jiavo nothing then to provide for but yoiir horse, 
wliieh may bo well dono for three francs a day.” “ But we liave only 
one gun I” — “It is all wo want; one of us will slioot, the other will 
follow on horseback, lii tliis manner, it being sixteen leagues to 
Paris, wo shall have only eight leagues each.” “And tho gaiuc- 
kcepcrs?'’~‘‘Ah, a precious obstacle! Tho ono of ns who is on 
liorscjback descries them at a distance ; ho gives due. Avarning to tho 
one Avlio is shooting. Tho horseman disninnnts, tlio siiortsman mounts 
and gallops off the beat. As for the dismounted liorseman, tlnj ]co(j])Oi* 
overtakes him, and finds him strolling along Avith his hands in his 
poekols.” ‘What arc you doing hereV’ — ‘I! you see what 1 am 
doing.’ ‘Never mind, let us hear.’ — ‘I am taking a AA'alk/ ‘Just 
now you Avero on horseback.* — ‘ AVell, is it eonti*ary to law to take a 
AA'alk after a ride V’ ‘No, but you AA'cro not alone.* — ‘ That may be.’ 
‘Your companion Avas shooting/ ‘You don’t say so.’ ‘ He is doAvn 
tlicro on horseliack Avith his gun.’ — ‘If si>, run aftcjr him and try to 
catch him.’ ‘But I can’t run after him and cat('h him, since h(^ is on 
horseback and I am on foot/ — In Ibis ease, my friend, your Ixitc]’ 
cAUirso Avould be to go to the first village and drink our hc'alth.’ 
“Whereupon Ave — ^you or I— give him a franc, Avhich is set down 
to our account of profit and loss; tlic keeper makes liis boAv, and 
Avo continue our journey.” “ Well, Avell, exclaimed I’aillot, flial- is not 
badly imagined. 1 had h(‘ard tliat you had tried your hand at jday 
AA'riting.” “ Jt is precisely to see LeuA'on on the subject of my athiupts 
in this line that I Avish to go to I’aris. Well, once at Paris" — 

The scheme Avas fortliAvith put in practice. They started thi‘ 
same evening for IWis, Avhere they arrived the night JblloAving, 
Avitli four hares, tAvelve partridges, and tAvo quails, for Avhich 
the landlord of an liotc?! in the Kiie des Vieux Augustins agrees 
to lodge and board them for two days and ])resont them with a 
])ate and a bottle of Avine at parting. Dumas’s grand object was 
to see Talma, and bis first visit is to a literary friend, who intro- 
duces him to the great actor at Lis toilette ; — 

‘ Talma was very shortsightod. I do not knoAv AAdicthcr ho fjiav me 
or not. He AA'as Avashiiig his chest. His heard Avas nearly all shaved, 
Avhich paiticnlnrly struck iik;, insomncli as I had lioard a dozen times 
that in Hamlet at tho appearance of tho fatlujr’s gliost, Talma's hair 
was seen to stand on end. It must he owned that tho as^Kict oi“ Talma 
under tin so circumstaneos Avas far from pootii'al. JIoAvevor, avIkju Ikj 
stood npriglit, when, Avith tlio upper pai't of the h(jdy iineovt nul ami 
ioAver jiart enveloped iii a kind of largo mantle of Aviiile (doth, Ikj 
took ono ui tho ends of this mantle and drcAV it on liis shonhh r, so as 

half-veil tho breast; there AA'as something iin^icriid in tho movcanenii 
iliat znu lO mo ti’cm'dc. Lonvon explained the oliject of our call. 
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Talma took up a kind of ancient styliiR, at tlio end of wliicli was a 
X)cn, and signed 113 an entrance ticket for two.’ 

What follows is characteristic. Virgilium tantum vidi ; and 
our autobiographer cannot trust his readers to complete the 
natural train of association, but must fain suggest that the first 
meeting between the great actor and the great dramatist is not 
to be passed over as an every-day occurrence : — 

‘Ho lield out his hand to 1110 . I longed to kiss it. With my 
dramatic notions, Tnlma was a god for me ; an unknown god, it is 
true — unknown as Juintr r was to Hciiiele — hut a god who a 2 )pcared to 
mo in tlio inorniiig, and was to reveal himself to mo at ovo. Our 
hands tondicd. Oh, Talma, if jrou had then twenty years loss, or I 
twenty years more! Alike lionour was for me. Talma. I know the 
past ; you could not divine tho futnr(\ If you had heen told, Tahua, 
that tho hand you had just chis^wd would wrifci sixty or eighty dramas, 
ill oacli of which you, who were looking out for jiarts all your life, 
wouhl have found a jmrt that ycui would have converted into a marvel, 
you would liardly have parted so easily with the poor young man who 
c,()lonrcd up to the eyes at having seen you, and was proud of having 
touched y»nir hand. Hut how could yon have scon this in me. Talma, 
since I did not see it in myself V* 

An odd ebullition of the same sort once exposed him to a 
clever rebuke, attributed to iMadame Dejazet. Arriving together 
on a theatrical c.xpedition at Rouen, they were reipu’sted by tho 
jiolice to state their respective ^wofessions. ^ J\Ioi' said Dumas, 

‘ .s’l je rietais pas dans la ville ou Jut 116 le grand Corneille^ je wc 
nommerais anfeur dramatujneJ saicl Dejazet, ‘.si /e netais 

pas dans la ville oti Jut hnilee Jeanne d\4rc, je me nommerais 
Puecllc^ His son, the author of ‘ La Dainc aiix Cainelias,* in 
reference to his complexion and his vanity, said of him: ‘My 
father is capable ofr getting up behind his own carriage to 
make people believe that he has a man of colour for footman.’ 
Dumas begins one of his chapters thus : — ‘ 1 know not who — 
perhaps has said that the Revolution of 1830 was tho 

last shot of Waterloo. It is a great truth.' let the graceful 
and truthful ajiology which Lord Russell has made for Moore's 
vanity may be made with ecpial jus^rec for that of Dumas. It is 
41 frank, joyous, and cordial vanity, without the slightest tinc- 
ture of envy ; and, far from seeking to depreciate his distin- 
guishcil contemporaries, his proudest boast is that he has fairly 
earned a right to be named along with them : — 

‘ At the epocli of my arrival in r.ii ls (1822), tho men who htdd a 
rank ill literature, tlu^ illustrious, iimoiigst whom I came to claim a 
jdaeo, were Chateaubriand, Jouy, Lemercier, Arnault, Etienne, llaour- 
Loi*miau, Beraiigor, C. Noilicr, Vienii. t, Scribe, Tlicaiilon, Souuu't, 
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CiisHiior DoLivigiio, Liicien Aruaiilt, Ancolot, Lainartiiu', Vietoi* 
Hugo, Dcsaiigicvs uiicl Alfred do Vigny. Lt^t it bo well understood 
that, by the order I assign them, I ivm only naming, not ehissifying 
tliein. Then cyinic the liulf-litersiiy half- 2 >olitica], as ('?oiisiii, fcjal- 
vandy, Villeniaiii, Thiers, Augustine Tliieny, Michelet, Mignot, 
Vitet, C’ave, ]\reriniee, and Guizot. Lastly, those, who not b(5iiig 
yet kuo\ni, were to i)roduce themsclvos by dcjgrees, such as Balzat^, 
Soulie, do IMusset, 8aintc-Jleuve, Auguste Larbicr, Aljdioiisc KaiT, 
Thcophilo Gautier. Tho women in vogue, all three poets, were 
Mesdames Desbordcs-Valinovc, Amable 'I'aslii, and Dclidiine Gay. 
Madame Sand, still unknown, was to bo first r(ivc.alcd by “ Indiana,’' 
in 1828 or 1829. 1 l)(^liove I have known all this Pleiad, which has 

sui)i)licd the world of ideas and ])octry lor i.u>ro than half a century, 
some as filends and fiui)porters, the otlnu’s as c^nemies and adversaries. 
Tho good the former liavo done ino, the cjvil tho latter ii.ave attempted 
to do mo, will in no respect influence the judgments I feihall ixiss U 2 )un 
them. The first, by pushing me on, have not caused me to make a 
stop tho more ; the second, by trying to stoj) me, have not caused nio 
to make a stc^) tlie loss. Across the friendships, tin; hati.*s, tho envic's 
— ill the midst of an existence harrassi'd in its details, hut always 
calm and serene in its iwogrcssiou — I have reached the i>hicc that God 
had marked out for mo; 1 have reached it witliout intrigue, without 
cotcrio, and never elevating myself but hy mmmtiiig <»n my own 
works. Arrived 'where I am, namely, at the summif which every man 
finds at the lialf-way point of life, I ask for notJiing, wish for nolhing. 
I envy nobody, I have many friciidshii)S, 1 inivo not a single enmity. 
If, at my starting point, (iod had said to mo, “Young imiu what do 
you desire V” I should not have dared to ask from his omnipotent 
greatness that uliich he has been graciously i)lea.sod to grant me in 
his jiafcriial goodness. I shall say then of tliijse men whom 1 have' 
named, so soon as I met th(;in on my road, all that there may bo to s:iy 
of Ihoni; if I hide anything, it will ho the ill. 'VVhy siiould I he 
unjust towards themV There is not amongst them a glory oj* a 
fortune for wliich 1 have ever wished to change my rcimtatiou ('i - 1 fy 
purse. 

‘ Yesterday I r(;ad upon one of the stones of a house 1 had had built 
for myself, and whicli, whilst waiting for me —me or aiiotln;r-'-has 
hithei-to lodged only spurrow.s and swallows — tin so words, written by 
an unknown lauid : “ 0 Dutuaa f (a nas ima sit jiniu\ el iMmriaut in 
rvfjrettfms'* — E, L, I wrote niidcr, w ia rs un hviinnr. 

Mmteuse ! si hi as inic — A. 7). JJiit I took good care not t(‘ 

efface tho inscription.* 

It is difFicuIt to c'lvoid syinpathising with a man of genius 
who pours torth his soul in this iashion, and the egotism may l)e 
j udoned for the sake of the frankness ami generosity of thi‘ 
burse. Neither, looking at the peculiar character of the writer, 
do we deem it clear that he formed an erroneous theory of what 
is callei^ suc(‘ess in life, or that he had much reason to envy tlic 
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majority of those wlio, according to their own or the popular 
estimate, may have made a better use of their opportunities, 
livery reflecting person must be the best judge of what is neces- 
sary to his (or her) liappincss, and Dumas was pre-eminently 
one of those who would repeat after Sc(jtt — 

‘ To all the sons of sense proclaim, 

One glorious hour of ci*owdcd life 
Js worth an ago without a name.* 

He wanted constant agitation and excitement, as well as 
notoriety. A fixed station, a derin(*d rank, nay, even an esta- 
blished fortune, would have become irksome, fretting, and 
galling incumbrances when the flush of novidty had passed 
away. He would liave felt like Manon Lescant, when she de- 
clared th(i conventional restraints of constancy and propriety 
insuflcrable ; when — 

‘ Virtue she found too paiuful an endeavour, 

Condcuiiicd to Uv(5 in dcccn(;ic.s for over 

or like the opium-eater, when h<i was j)ut upon the short allow- 
ance of fifty or sixty drops of laudanum per day; or like Henry 
lleyle (Stendhal), who, settled in a comfortable consulship, ex- 
claims, ‘How many cold characters, how many geometricians, 
would be bappy, or at least trampiil and satisfied, in my place! 
^^\\t iny soul is a fire which dies out if it does not (lame up. I 
rerpiirc three or four cubie feet of new ideas per day, as a steam- 
boat requires coal.’ 

It was the remark of an astute man of the world, that if he 
could choose and ])ortioii out a new life he would bo a hand- 
some woman till tliirty, a victorious general from thirty to fifty, 
and a cardinal (/. e, a cardinal of the olden time) in his old age. 
A Freneliman of tin? liestoration and the July monarchy might 
liave hesitated between being a victorious general or an author 
in renown. ‘Dear in mind,' wrote Jules Janin, in ‘that 

it is now the pocits, the novelists, the dramatists, the journalists 
in renown that have the titles, the coat-armour, the coronets. It 
is they that peoph? press forward to gaze upon when lh(?y enter 
a room ; it is they whose names th - very lacquey pronounces 
with pride when he announces them. Let a Crec^ui and M. de 
(fliateaiibriand enter at the same time, and you will see on which 
side all heads and all hearts will incline first Announce M. le 
J)uc de Montmorency and M. de Balzac, and everybody will look 
first at M. dc Balzac.’ Under similar ; rcumstances all eyes would 
have been turned towards Alexandre Dumas; and when we 
reflect that what the majority of the world are striving for is to 
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be distinguisliecl amongst their fellows — quod monstrer di^ita 
prwtcrcuntium — tliere is little room for surprise that he shr)u](l 
have fount! ample compensation for all his labours and all his 
trials in his fame. 

We left him exulting in the hope of seeing Talma act, and for 
once the reality did not fall short of the expectation. The play 
was ‘Sylla,’ one great attraction of which consisted in the analogy 
in the hero’s fortunes, as depicted by the author of the piece, 
to those of Napoleon I. After the performance, Dumas was 
taken to see Talma in his dressing-room, which he found crowded 
with notabilities : — 

‘Talma caught siglit of mo near the door. “Ali, all,” ho said, 

“ conic forward." I advanced two stops nearer. “ WoU, Mr. Poet,’' 
he continued, “ arc you satisfied?” — “Better than that, [ am lost in 
wonder.” ‘‘ Well, you must come and sec nic again, and ask me for 
more tickets.” — “Alas, 1 leave Baris to-morrow, or the day after at 
latest.” “ Th.aBs unlucky, you would have seen me in lleqnlns. You 
Iviiow that 1 have made them fix Ih^gnhuf for the day after to-morrow, 
Lueien (Arnault, the author)?” — “Yes. I thank you,” said Lucieii. 
“ What, you cannot stay till the day after to-morrow ?” — “ Impossildc, 
I must return to the country.” “ What is your employment in the 
country?” — “I dare not tell you. I am (derk to a notary.” “ Bah,” 
said Talma, “you must not despair on that account. Coi*ncille wa.-i 
clerk to a procurcur, (Tcntlcmcii, I present a future ( ’orueille !” I 
coloiu’cd to the eyes. “Touch my forehead,” I said, “ it will bring me 
luck.” Talma placed his hand upon my head. “ Como then,” said he, 
“ so ho it, Alexandre Dumas, I baptize thee poet in the name of 
Shakespeare, Corneille, and Scdiillcr ! Ilcturii to the country ; resumo 
your place in your oflicc, and if thou hast verily the vocation, the 
angel of poetry will take care to fintl thee wherever thou art, to (^iny 
thee off by the hair of tholicad liketlio projihct ILabakknkjand to carry 
tlice where thou hast work to do.” I seized his hand, whicli 1 tried 
carry to my lips. “ AZZow», «ZZo?i»,” ho exclaimed, “this lad has entliii- 
siasm ; avc shall make something of him,” and he shook mo coixlially 
by tho hand.’ 

So ended this memorable interview, and Dumas returns to 
his province and his desk in a very had mood for copying 
deeds or serving processes. His master probably saw that the 
embryo poet was likely to make a bad ederk ; for Dumas im- 
mediately received warning that his future services would not 
be needed, and he forthw'ith set about the requisite preparations 
for the definitive transfer of his household gods to the capital. 
B’le want of money was the grand difficulty. He owed 150 
francs to his tailor, and all his available assets consisted of a 
•log nanned Pyramus, famous for voracity. This is not the 
precise quality which commends or adds value to an animal of 
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the canine species, yet it proved the salvation of Dumas. His 
(log liad left him to follow a butcher loaded with half a sheej), 
and lie was in the very act of vainly endeavouring to parry the 
demands of the tailor, when he was informed that an English- 
man rec^uested the honour of his company at a neighbouring inn. 
On repairing thither, he finds a man, ‘ from forty to forty-five 
years ol age, of a reddish fair complexion, with hair like a 
brush, and whiskers shaped like a collar, dressed in a blue coat 
with metal buttons, a shamois waistcoat, and grey kerseymere 
breeches, with gaiters to match, such as are worn by grooms. 
He was seated before a table on whic h he had just been dining, 
and which exhibited the remains of a dinner for six. He m'ight 
wcigli from three hundred to tlin^e hundred and sixty pounds.’ 
Seatcjd near him, with a depressed look, was Pyramus ; and 
around Pyramus lay ten or a dozen plates, cleaned with that 
iicatru^ss wliich characterized him in respect to dirty ])lates. (Jn 
one, however, lay some unfinished morseds. It was evidcmtly 
these that caused the depression of Pyramus, ‘ V^enez parlcr 
a mod. Jfonsienr,* said the Englishman, ^ Le Do(j a roSy il plait a 
moaj' From a dialogue thus coininenccMl and carried on in the 
same dialect l)y the? stranger, we learn that the dog’s power of 
coating had won his heart, ^Jeaimey ntody he i^xclaims, ‘/c.s animals 
ft Ics f/rns /jHi maiif/e bcaucottp : cest quil ont nn bon estomacy et la 
bon cstomac H faisd k bon hinnonr.^ 

Our sagacious compatriot, it will be observed, diffenHl 
slightly from Lord I3yron, who envies and commends the 
gifted mortals wlio have a bad licart and a good stomach, 
who fcjcl little* and digest well. But so much the bettc^r for 
Dumas, who, after a hard internal struggle with his conscience* 
wliich is hushed by an opportune reminiscence of the dun, 
agrcje?s to part with his four-foot(?d friend for the modcTate sum 
of five napoleons, only a third of the pri(*e which the fat l^lnglisli- 
man was anxious to force upon him. 

This anecdote is an apt illustration of the manner in which 
Dumas and other popular French authors pcrseveringl}* foster the 
prcjuelie^cs of their countrymen. The fat and fair Englishman, 
widi his broken French and ridiculous eccentricity, still keeps 
liis place! in their light litejrature ?*iiel cm thenr stage; although 
imarly half a century has elapsed since we, on this side of the 
clianned, c(*ascd to believe? in brown and lean marquiss(*s living 
on frogs and soup maitfrCy taking enormous quantities of snufti 
wearing collars or shirt fioniS*for want of shirts, and gaining a 
scanty livelihood as fiddlers or d. ..cing-m asters. A still longer 
period has elapsed since we tolerated, even in a Fielding 
or a Smollett, the coarseness of expression which has little, if 
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at all, lessened tlic popularity or impeded tlie circulation of 
‘ Paul de Kock,* although the more fastidious portion of the 
Parisian public may disdainfully set down his works as 
lecture des grisettes' These very Memoirs are occasionally de- 
faced by expressions and allusions for which it would be difTiciilt 
to find a parallel in any respectable English publication of later 
date than the editions of Pope containing the Poisoning and the 
Circumcision of Edmund Curll. 

Relieved from difficulty by his dog, like Whittington by his 
cat, our hero is preparing to start for Paris. The five napoleons 
having been reduced one-half by a payment on account to the 
tailor, he hits upon an ingenious expedient for defraying the 
expenses of his journey. He plays billiards with the bookkeeper 
of tlie diligence for a jtetit verve d'ahsinthe a game, and leaves off 
the winner of GOO glasses, which, at three sous each, make a 
total gain of ninety francs, enough to pay for twelve places to 
Paris. He satisGes himself with one, arrives on the scene of his 
future glory with his fifty francs untouched, and proceeds to lorik 
round for a protector amongst the old friends of his father on the 
strength of his name. He is coldly receiv(*d liy Marshal Goiirdain, 
and narrates as follows the result of his visit to Marshal (then 
General) Sebastian! : — 

* The General was in Ids cabinet : at the four eonuirs of this cabinet 
wore four sccrotai'ics, as at the four corners of our almanack are tho 
four points of the compass or the four winds. IMiesrs tV)ur secretaries 
ircre writing to his dictation. It was three less than CiPsar, but two 
more than Napoleon. Each of these secretaries bad on his desk — 
hesidcR his pen, his paper, and his penknife — a gold snull-hox which 
lie presented open to tho general, each time that tho latter stopped 
l)cfoi*o him. The General delicately introduced the forefmgca’ and 
thumb of a hand that his half-cousin Na 2 >oleon would have envied fo^’ 
its w'hitcncss, volujituously inhaled the scent, and then resumed Ids 
walk, IVfy visit was short. Whatever my eonsideratioii for the 
(Tcncral, I felt little disposed to become a snull-box bearer.* 

He is coolly bowed out by another military friend of his father, 
and calls, as a last resource, on Ciciieral Foy, to whom he has 
fortunately the additional rcciJininendation of bring tin? friend 
and protege of one of the General’s most influential exmstituents. 
His reception was favourable, and the following colloquy takes 
place : — 

« “ T must b rst know what you are good for.”—- Oh, not much.” “ Of 
c^ii-sc you know a little mathematics ? “ No, General.” ‘‘ You have 

at k ast some notions of algebra, of geometry, of 2)liy8ies ? ” lie paiiscfl 
b*-^wt)cn each word, and ut each word, I felt myself colouring more 
and more* It was the first time that I was placed face to face witli 
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my ignorance. — “ No, General,” I replied, stammering, “ I know none* 
of those,” “ You have gone thremgh your law coui’so, at all events ? ” 
— “ No, General.” “ You know Latin and Greek? ” — “ Latin, a little : 
Greek, not a word.” “ Do you speak any living language ? ” — “ Italian.” 
“Do you understand accounts?” — “Not at all.” I was in torture, 

and ho suffered visibly on my account “And yet, he resumed. 

I am unwilling to abandon you.” — “ No, General, for you would not 
abandon me only. I am a dunce, an idler, it is true ; but my mother, 
who reckons upon me, whom I have promised to find a place, my 
mother ought not to bo punished for my ignorance and my idleness.” 
“ Give me your address,” said the General, “ I will consider, what can 
Im^ made of you. There, at this desk.” ITo ollurod mo the pen witli 
which he Iwd been writing. I took it, I hjokod at it, wot as it still 
was ; them shaking my liead, I returned it to him. — “ No, General,” 1 
said, “ T will m)t write with your pen; it would bo a profanation.” 
lie smiled. “ What a child you are,” he continued. Here then is a 
new one. T began to write, with the General looking on. Hardly 
had T written my name than ho clappcid his hands. “ Wo arc saved,” 
ho exclaiiiUMl, “ You write a good hand.” .My head dropped upon my 
breast -1 bad no longer strength to boar up against my shame. A 
good handwriting, this w*as tlui sum total of my (pialillcatiuus. This 
brevet of iiuMpacity, oh ! it was mine beyond dispute.’ 

Tliis brevet of incapacity, however, has been posseswd by a 
large majority of the most illustrious men of all ages, and it is 
only within tlie century that persons of superior edinratioii have 
deemed themselves liccnsc‘d to indulge in an inconvenient and 
selfish degree of negligence in this resp(H t. It will appear from 
any good collection of autographs that, if our ancestors were* 
deficient in orthography, they were proficients in calligraphy, 
and that they became coinparativcdy careless as to their penman- 
ship about tlic time when they bt»gan to pay strict altention to 
their spelling. In particular, they invariably made n point of 
signing their names clearly and distinctly, in marked contrast to 
the modern fashion, which often renders it impossible to do more 
than guess at the identity of a correspondent. In the round-robin 
addressed to Dr. Johnson on the subject of Goldsmith’s epitaph 
(a facsimile of which is given by Boswell), the names of the most 
<listinguishpd malcontents — Gibbon, Burke, Sheridan, Colman, 
Joseph VVarton, Reynolds, v^c. — although affixed at the dinner- 
table, bear no marks of haste <»r slovenliness ; and amongst the 
French authors of the cighteeuih century, the tw’o most remark- 
able for the excellence of their handwriting were Voltaire and 
Rousseau. The press of public business may be alleged as some 
excuse for statesmen ; whilst the hurry and flutter of composition 
may account for the bad writing of poets and authors of the 
imaginative class. When Napoleon first attained power, his 
Vol. 131. — No. 261. V signature 
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signature was of the orthodox length and character; it gradually 
shrank to the three first letters (Nap.) ; and later in his career it 
consisted of a dash or scrawl intended for an N. Byron latterly 
wrote a sad scrawl. Yet against these great names may be placed 
Washington, Wellington, Pitt, Fox, Canning, Peel, Moore, 
Rogers, Scott, Coleridge, Wordsworth, and a host of famous 
contemporaries, whose example, we hope, will save both ‘ young 
France’ and ‘3'oung Fngland’ from the mischievous error of 
ever again regarding an eminently useful and becoming accom- 
plishment as a ‘ brevet of incapacity.’ 

On the strength of his handwriting, Dumas is received into 
the establishment of the Duke of Orleans (afterwards King of 
the French) as a clerk at sixty pounds a yc.ar, and is singularly 
fortunate in finding amongst his companions of the desks one 
duly qualified to give him some excellent advice as to his litcrtary 
projects. We shall quote the best of it, the rather that we suspect 
Dumas of having placed the results of his own studies and ex- 
perience in the mouth of his friend : — 

‘ “ Whom then ought one to imitate in comedy, tragedy, the drama ? ” 
** In the first place, you ought not to imitate at all ; you must study. 
Ho who follows a guide must necessarily walk hdiind. Do you wish 
to walk behind ? ” — “ No.” “ Then study. Write neither comedy, nor 
tragedy, nor drama; take the passions, the events, the characters; 
melt them all together in the mould of your imagination, and mak(,‘ 
statues of Oor’nthian brass.” “What is (.^u'inthian brass?” “Y«)U 
do not know *? ” — “ I know iiotliiiig.” “ You aro lucky.” “ In what 
resjxjct ? ” “ Because 3^011 will learn all by yourself ; because 3^ou will 
undergo no levelling process hut that of your ovm intolligonce, no rule 
but that of your own capacity fur instnietion. Corinthian brass? 
You must liave heard that once upon a time Mummius burned Corinth. 
If so, you may liave read that from the heat of the conflagration, gold, 
silver, and brass Imd been molted and ran in streams through the 
streets. Now, the mixture of those three metals, the most precious of 
all, ffirined a compound metal, which was called Corinthian brass. 
Well, he wlio sh:»n effect, by liis genius, for comedy, tragedy, and the 
drama, that which, unconsciously, in his ignorance, in his barbarism, 
Mummius did for gold, silver, and biwizo,— lie who shall molt by 
the fire of inspiration, and melt in a single mould, Kscliylus, Shak- 
speare, and Moliero, — h(j, my friend, will have discovered a brass as 
precious as the brass of Corinth. 

‘ I reflected a moment on what Lapagne liad said. “ What you toll 
me, I rcpli.id, is very fine ; and as it is fine it ought to bo true.” “ Arc 
,,ou acquainted with Eschylus?” — “No.” “ Shalcspearo?”— “No.” 
“ Moliere ? xiardly.” “ Well then, road all that these three 
liave wnth'.n : when you have read them, read thc^m a second time ; 
n hen yvi have read them a second time, Icam them by heart — and 
ihen — oh, then, you will pass from them to those \vho proceed from 

them — 
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tlicin — from Eschylns to Sophoclos, from Soplioclcs to Euripides, 
from Euripides to Seneca, from Seneca to Racine, from Racine to 
Voltaire, and from Voltaire to Chenier. So much for tragedy. Thus, 
you will bo present at this transformation of a race of eagles, ending 
in parrots. 

‘ “ And to whom shall I pass from Shakspearo ? ” — “ From Shak- 

spoare to Schiller.” — “And from Schiller?” — “To nobody.** 

“ Rut Duels ? ** — “ Oh, don’t let us confound Schiller with Diicis : 
Si:hillcr draws inspiration, Ducis imitates ; Schiller remains original : 
Diicis becomes a copyist, and a bad copyist. 

‘ “Now for Moliorc?** — “As to Moliorc, if you wish to study 
something worth the trouble, instead of dosccndiiig, you will ascend 
from Moliero to Terence, from Terence to Plautus, from Plautus to 
Aristophanes.” 

‘ But Corneille, you have forgotten him, I fancy ? — I do not forget 
liiin, 1 place him by himself, because ho is neither an ancient Greek, 
nor an old Roman. He is a Cordovan, like Lucan ; yon will see, when 
you compare them, that his verse has a gi*eat resemblance to that of 
tlie “ Pharsalia.” 

** ■:?■» 4r- * 

‘ “ And ill roiiiaiHHi, what is to be done ? ” — Everything, as with 
tlie theatre.” “ I believed, however, that wo had cxcclleut romances.” 

“ Wlint have you read in tliisline?” — “Those of Lfjsagc, of Madame 
Cottin, and of Pigault-Lebrun.” “What was their effeet on yi>u?” 
— “Those ofLesago amused me, those of I adame Cottin made mo 
sluid tears, those of Pigault-Lebnin made mo laugh.” “ Then you 
liavo read neither Gootlu?, nor Walter Scott, nor Cooper ? Read them. 

‘ “ And wIjou I have read them, what am I to make of them ? ” — 
“ Corinthian brass, as befon;; only you must endeavour to add a 
trifling ingredient which is to be found iii neitber ono of them — 
l>assion. (Tocthc will give yon puctiy, Walter Scott tlie study of 
chaiwiter, Cooper the mysterious grandeur of the prairie, the forest, 
and the ocean ; but as for passion, you will seek for it in vain in 
jiiiy of them.** * 

As an indispensable preparation for tlie Historical romance, lie 
is told to read Joinville, Fniissart, JMonstrelet, (^hatelain, Juvenal 
des Ursins, Montluc, Saiilcx-Tavannes, I’Estoile, De lletz, Saint 
Simon, Vilhirs, Madame de la F'avette, Richelieu; and lie then 
begs to liave a course of jioctic rr.iding marked out for him. 

‘ “ In tlio first place, what have you read?” — “ Voltaire, Pamy, 
Bcrtin, Demoustier, l.egouv Colardeau.” “ Good. Forget tlio 
whole of them. Road, in antiquity, Homer ; amongst the Romans, 
Virgil ; in the middle age, Dante. It is living marrow that I am now 
prescribing for yon.” “And aic'ngst the modems Ronsard, 
Mathuriii, Rcgnier, Milton, Goethe, Uhland, Byron, Lamartine. Victor 
Hugo, and, above all, a little volume about to appear entitled Andre 
Chenier.” ’ 

r 2 Dumas’ 
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Dumas’ first publication was a volume confining three novels, 
entitled ‘ Nouvellcs Contemporaines.’ He sold four copies, neither 
more nor less, and bavin" contributed .‘>00 francs (borrowed 
money) towards the printings, begran to turn over in his mind the 
su"g:cstions of an intelligent publisher : ‘ JMake jourself a nam(^ 
and I will print for you : — 

* There (he continues) was tlic entire question. Make onosilf 
a name. Tins is the connition inqjoscd on every iinin who ever 
made himself one. This is the condition which at the moment 
when it was imposed on him, he Inis asked himself dc'spairingly how 
he was to fulfil. And yot he 1ms fulfilled it. I am no believer in 
unknomi talent, in nndiscoYcvcd genius. There wore reasons for the 
suicide of Escous.se and Lchras. It i.s a hai-d thing to say - but 
neither one nor the other of these two poor mailmen, if ho had lived, 
would have had at the end of twenty years of woj-k, the re])utation 
which the epitaph of Ecrangor conferred upon theiii.^'^ I therefore 
seriously set about making myself a name, to sell my books and not 
print them again at half profits.’ 

It was as dramatist that he was resolved to make the deside- 
rated name; and the time was singularly i)pportune, for the 
innovating and vivifying influences which had transformed and 
elevated the literature of the Restoration were on the point ol 
extending to the stage, — that stage which had survived tin* 
monarchy, survived the rcpublii*, survived the first empire, and 
might have survived the second but for the united and co-opiu a- 
ting energies of two master spirits, of whom Dumas took the 
lead. ‘ Well, AI. de Fontanes, have you found me a poet?’ was 
the habitual demand of the would-be Augustus every time jie 
met his improvised Ma'cenas. The answer was uniformly in 
the negative; poetry could not be made to order: poets would 
not be forthcoming, like armed legions, at tlie stamp of the iron 
heel of a despot. Yet they began to crop up abundantly as soon 
as they were allowed to breathe freely: — 

‘ Their names gave i)rcsent promise of the imnieiiso revcrhisratioii 
they were to ])ro(iuco in the future. Lamartine, Jingo, Do Vigny, 
Sainto lleuvo, Mery, Scribe, Barbior, Alfred do Mn.sset, llalzac — thosi: 
fed with their saj) or rather with their blood that large and unique 
spring of poetry at which the wliolo ninctoonth century, France, 
Europe, the uuivcrsij, wore to drink. But the movement was not only 
in this pleiad: an entire soldiery were engaged, co-operating in a 

* jv ' Oiisse and Lobras were two young men M'ho, on the failure of n small 
picf<‘ ;i: rt minor theatre, shut themselves up in a garret with a pan of ehar- 
eo;.1 atid siiff'ocaO'il themselves. Hscousse left in pro.se and verse pathetic appeals 
to th'- .tress to dv> justice to his memory, and especially to state that “ Kscotissi* 
hlllc i itiniseh because he fi it his place was not here, because the love of glory 
did li stifliciently animate Lis soul, if be liad a soul.” 
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gcncsral work by pai-ticular iittaoku : it was who should hatter tlio old 
poetry in breach. Dittmer iiiid Cave published tijo Soirees do 
Nouilly: Vitot, the Barricade;-? aud the Etats do Bluis: Merimdc 
tlio “ Thcati’e do Clara Gazul.” Aud observe well that all this was 
beside the theatre, besido tlio acting drama, beside the real struggle. 
The mil struggle, it w’as mysedrand Hugo — 1 am siieaking ehi’onolo- 
gically — who were about to engage in it.’ 

This claim is recojgiisod and confirmed by Sir Henry Bulwer 
(Lord Dalling), writing in the height of the contest between the 
Classicists and lloinanticists, intimately ac(|uainted with both 
schools and lully imbued with the spirit of the period : 

‘ This (tho ago of Louis Qnalorzo ) was a groat period of tho 
liuniun iiiiiid, and, fioin this period to our own, tragedy lias taken but 
one giant stride. '[I’lie genius wliicli governed the theatre stood 
iiiKippalled, when Iho genius that had founded tho throiiolay prostrate, 
'i’he rcigii of liubcspieiTO did not disturb the rule of Jhiciuo. The 
republican (^heiiiijr, creed aud iiiiu before the tyranny of Bonaparte, 
bowed before tlio tyranny of tho Academy. Tho translations of Diicis 
were an homage t<» tluj gj-iiius of JShukspearo but no change in the 
dramatic art. Ju M. Dolavigue you sec the old school inodernizoil 
but it is tho old soluud. 1 puss by M. do Vigny who has written “ La 
jMareclialo d’Ancre:’’ i pass by M. Soulier, who has written “Clotildo 
I ])ass by the Iblloweis to arrive at the chiefs of tho ucw drama, 
]\l. Victor Hugo and jM. Alexandre Dumas.' 

The bare definition of the rival schools went far in popular 
opinion to dc’cide the im rits of the controversy. ‘ Komanticism,* 
says Beyle, ‘ is the art of presenting a people with the literary 
works which, in the actual condition of their habits and inodes 
of faith, are cajialde of alfording them the greatest possible 
amount of pl(?asuio. Classicism, on the contrary, presents them 
with the literatim* which afforded the? greatest possible amount 
of pl<;asure to their great grandfathers.* It was a clear gain to 
thi^ dramatist to be emancipated from the rigid observance of 
the unities, to be fn?e to <-hoosc subjects from modern history 
or the ordinary walks of life, to drape them appropriately, and 
make them talk naturally, instead of being tied down to Greek 
and lioman inochds, or rather what p issed for (ireek and Homan 
amongst the courti<*rs of the Graml Monaique. But a revolu- 
tion in literature and art is as difficult to moderate ns a revolution 
in government : it is idle? to pl.iy Canute, and say ‘ thus far shall 
thou go and no farther ’ to the advancing waves of thought : we 
must take the evil with tin? good : and it was Victor Hugo him- 
self who drew a parallel between liic excesses of the Reign of 

* ‘France, Social, LiUMiiry, Volitienl.* px Henry Lytton Bulwer, Esq., M.P. 
■Ill two volumes. Lomlon, ISfit. 
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Terror and wliat lie called the nightmares of the new school, a& 
the necessities or inevitable results of progress. The extrava- 
gance to which they pushed their doctrine may be collected from 
the fact that, on the night of their crowning triumph after the 
first representation of ‘ Henri Trois/ a ])arty of them formed a ring 
by joining hands in the foyer of the Theatre Franc;ais, and danced 
round the bust of Racine, shouting in chorus, ‘ Enfoncey Racine ! 
Enfonccy Racine!^ Dumas, to do him j\^tice, never lost his 
reverence for the best classic models, and in the first of his 
accepted dramas, ‘ Christine,’ he was obviously still trammclliMl 
])y their rules. The representation of this play was indefinitely 
postponed through a theatrical intrigue, which is amusingly 
detailed in the Memoirs — 

‘ What happened to mo during this period of suspense. One of 
those accidents which only happen to the predestined gave me the 
subject of Henri Trois as anothcir had given me the subject of Christine. 
The only cnpboaid in my hiireaii was common to Ferisse (Lis follow- 
clerk) and me. In it, I kept my paper : he, his bottles. One day 
whether hy inadvertence or to cBtohlish the superiority of his rights, 
he took away the key of this cupboard. ITaving three or four docu- 
ments to transcriho, and being out of paper, 1 repaired to the 
accountant’s office to get some. A volume of Anquotil lay open 
upon a desk: I cast my eyes mechanically on the page and lead 
what follows.’ 

What he read was a scene between the Due de Guise and the 
Duchesse, in which the Due compels her to choose between the 
dagger and the bowl. This led Dumas to study the domestic his- 
tory of the pair and the manners of the period. The result was the 
play familiar to English readers as ‘ Catherine of Cleves.’ It suc- 
ceeded, and deserved to succeed : the historical portraits wi‘re 
true and life-like; the tone and manners in perfect keeping with 
the times ; and the lea-ding scenes admirably adapted for effix't. 
The part of the Duchess was played by ^Mademoiselle Mars, wlio 
was the tyrant of the green-room as well as the (|ucen of the sUige : — 

‘ “ After the reiidiug, I w'as summoned to the diiu.ctor’s eabinot, 
where I found jMadcmoisello Mars, who began with that sort of 
brutality which was liabituol to her! — “All, it is you? We must 
take cure not to inuko tlio same betiHes as in ‘ Christine.’ “ What 
betises, Madame ? ” — “ In the distribution of parts.” — “ True, I had 
the honoui* of giving you the part of Christine, and you have not 
acted it.” — That may bo : there is a good deal to he said on that 
Buhj *.1 but I promise you I will play that of the Duclicss of Guise.” 
--“’iMcn, you take itV” — “Of course. Was it not intended for 
mo? * — “ Ccrtiiinly, Madame.” — Well then.” — “Therefore 1 thank 
you ;uost piicercly.” Now', the Due do Guise. To whom do you 
give the Due dc Guise ? ' ' 


They 
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I hey differ upon this part and two or three others which Dumas 
refuses to her friends — 

‘ “ So far BO good : now for tho pago. I play three scones with him. 

I give you fair warning that I insist on some one who suits mo for 
this part.” — “ There is Madame Menjaiid, who will play it to admira- 
ti*>n,”- Madame de Menjaud has talent, hut she wants tho physical 
cpialitios for tho part.” — “ Oh, this is too much ! And doubtless 
this part is givhn tooV” — “Yes Madame, it is, to Miwlemoiselle 
Louise Despreaux.” “ Choose her for a pago I” “ Why not ? Is she 
not i)rctty*? ” — “ Oh yes, but it is not enough to bo pretty.” “Has 
slie not talent ? ” — “It may come in time; but make that little girl 
play the page!” “ I am ready to listen to any good reason why sh(j 
should not.” — “ Well then, sec her in tights ; and you will see that 
she is horribly knockknccd.” 

# «- « 

‘ I made my bow and took my dcpai'turc, leaving IMadomoisellc* 
^[ars stupritied. It was tho first time an author had held out against 
her. I must confess, however, that tho legs of my page kept running 
in iiiy head.* 

T'hc young lady turned out an unexceptional page in all respects; 
and Dumas explains that the real objection to Imr was her youth. 
Mademoiselle Mars at fifty-one did not wish to be brought into 
< lose contact with sweet seventeen. 

From the moment Dumas tewk up the position of— 

‘ Some youth his parents’ wishes doom’d to cross, 

Who pens a stanza when he should engross, 

his official superiors lost no opportunity of finding fault with him, 
and at length the Due d’Orleans was overpersuaded to write 
against his name : Supprimer les grafijicatwns de M. Alexandre 
JJurnas, qui s\)ccupe de litterahire. Unabashed by this marked 
disapproval, Dumas, the day before the first j)crfbrmance of his 
play, lioldly presented himself at the Palais Royal and demanded 
to speak with his royal master. Under the belief that he came 
by appointment, he was admitted. 

‘ “ So, M. Dumas, it is you. What good wind brings you or rather 
brings yon back V ” — “ Monsoigneur, ‘ Ponri Trois ’ is to bo brought out 
to-morrow, and I came to ask a favour or rather an act of justice, to 
attend my fii’st representation. During a full year passed since y<»iif 
Highness lias been assiued tbr»t. I am a vain, headstrong, foolish 
fellow : during a full year 1 bavo maiutained that 1 am a bumble ami 
hardworking poet: you bavo sided, without bearing me, with luy 
accusers. Haply your Hi gl mess sh<»nbl have waited : your Highness 
judged differently and has not waited. To-morrow the cause comes 
boforo tho public to bo judged. Be pi*cseut, Moiiseigiiour, at the 
judgment. This is tho prayer 1 am coiac to prefer. 


‘ “ With 
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‘ “ With the greatest pleasure,” replied the Prince, after a brief 
liesitation, “ but unluckily it is impossible, judge for yourself. I have 
twenty or thirty princes and priiicessos to dinner to morrow.” “ Does 
your Highness believe that the first performance of ‘ITeuri Trois* 
would be a curious spectacle to offer to these princes and princesses ? ” 
“ How can I oftev to tlicni ? The dinner is at six and tlie perform- 
ance begins at seven.”— “ Let Monseigneur put on the dinner an hour, 

I will put off ‘Henri Trois* an hour. Your Highness will have 
Ihrcc hours to satisfy the appetites of your august guests.” “But 
where shall I j)ut them, I have only three boxes *? ** — “ I have rc- 
(|ueMtcd the administration not to dispose of the gallery till 1 should 
have seen your Highness.*’ “ You took for granted then that I should 
consent to attend.” — “ I reckoned on your justice. . . . Monseigneur, 
1 appeal to Philip sober.’* 

This was published, and passed unchallenged, when Philip 
sober was on the throne. The house was crow'ded with 
princes and notabilities ; twenty louis were given for a 
box. The fate of the piece bung on the third act, especially 
on the scene where the Due, grasping his wife’s wrist with 
his gauntletted hand, compels her to write the note of assig- 
nation to Saint Megrin. ‘This scene? raised cries of terror, 
but simultaneously elicited thunders of applause : it was tlu? 
first time that dramatic scenes of such force, 1 may also say of 
such brutality, had been risked upon the boards.* At the conclu- 
sion of the third act, he hurries off to the sickbed of his mother, 
and returns just in time to witness a complete success and receive 
the enthusiastic congratulations of his friends. ‘ Pew men liave 
seen so rapid a change operated in their life as was operated in 
mine during the five hours that the representation lasted. Com- 
pletely unknown the (»vening before, I was the talk f)f all Paris, for 
evil or for good, on the morrow. There are enmities, enmities of 
persons I have never seen, enmities that date from the obtrusive 
noise made l>y my name at this epoch. Tlicrn are friend si) ips, 
too, that date from it. How many envied me this evening, who 
little thought that 1 passed the night on a mattress by the bedside 
of my dying mother.’ 

The Due d’Orleans (Louis Philippe) was present at the second 
representation also, and called Dumas to his box. After the ex- 
pected compliments and congratulations, Ik? was informed that he 
had nearly got his royal jiatron into a scrape — 

How BO, Monseigneur ? ” “ Why, ap%'opoH of your drama. The 

kiii'^ '"^harlep X.) sent for me ycBtorday, and begun: ^ M<m Cousin 
(lav- 1 ; r a marked cmplmsis on our relationship), I am told that you 
liayc in your employment a young man who has written a play in 
which we both^havc parts, I that of Ihinri Trois, and you tliat of the 
Die: (ic Guise.* ’ — “ onr highness might have replied that this young 

man 
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man was no longer iu yonr cmploymout.” “No, I flcclincJ saying 
wLat was not true, for 1 retain you.” I replied, ‘ Sire, you liave been 
misinformed for tlirco reasons. The first is that I d(^ not use personal 
violence to my wife ; the second, tluit she is not unfaithful to mo ; tho 
third, that youi* jMajesty has no more faithful subject than myself.* Is 
not this a bettor rojdy than the one you suggested to me *?”’ 

An attempt w’as made to prevent the second representation of 
the piece through the censorship, and, on this failing, a formal 
pn)test against its admission into the repertory of the Theatre 
iMaiKjais, signed by seven men of letters more or less eminent, 
was presented to the King, who replied, in terms no doubt sug- 
geshid by his Minister, Martignac : — 

]\rossiciirs : J(j no puis rioii pour co «pio vous dosirez ; jc n’ai, 
<!Oinmo tons Ics Franeais, ipi* inic place an parterre.” * 

T he utmost that could be urged against the originality of this 
j)hiy was that two or three incidents had been borrowed and 
lurned to gootl ac(‘onnt. The act of violence bv which the Due 
de ( juisc extorts the signature of his wife was probably suggested 
by the scene in ‘The Abbot’ between Lord Lindsay and Queen 
Mary. In ‘'riie Clonspiracy of Venice,’ Fiesco’s suspicions arc 
excited by finding his wile’s handkerchief wet with tears in a 
room which she and C'alcagno have just left; and the Duchesse 
dc (juisc’s handkerchl(‘f, found in a coinproniising spot, is what 
first turns the Due’s suspi( ions on her lover. This incident gave 
rise to the following epigram, preserved by Lord Dalling: — 

* ]\ro8sicui'R of jllesdaines, cetto 2 »i»'?co cst morale, 

Elio iirouve aiijourd'hui sans faire do Bcundale, 

(iuo chez uii liman t, lorsciu’oii va lo soir, 

Du peut-oublier tout — oxccjitc son mouchoir.* 

Although tin* accusation of immorality was unscrupulously 
Iirought against the chiefs of tlie romantic school, they were not 
more ojien to it than the classicists in regard to the choice 
of subjects, so long ;is tliese word taken from history. The most 
r(r2)ul.sivc subject ever itliosi'ii by cither of them, that of ‘ La 
Tour de Neslo ’ for example, was not more repulsive tlian that 
of ‘Medea’ or ‘ Clulipiis and neither Lucvece Borgia nor 
Marion Delorme could be put to shame by Pbedre, who sums 
up her ruling passion in one line : — 

‘ C’cst Venus tout eutiiaro Ji sa proic attachee.’ 

A plot laid in the middle ages, ii\ i corrupt French or Italian 
court, should be judged by the same rules as one laid in Thebes 
or Colchis. Nor should a poet or dramatist be summarily 
condemned for immorality, merely because lie describes immoral 
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actions, or brings immoral characters on tlic stage, so long as 
these arc true to nature and correct representatives of their epochs 
with its pjissions, its vices, and its (Times. Dramas can no more 
be compounded cmtirely of virtue, than revolutions can be inadi? 
with rose-water. It was when Dumas abandoned the past for 
the present, forsook romance for reality, chose his heroes and 
heroines from modern life, and bade us sympatliise with their 
perverted notions of right and wrong, their systematic defiance 
of all social tics, their sensuality, and their selfishness, — when, 
in short, he * dressed up the nineteenth century in a livery of 
lieroisrn, turned up with assassination and incest,’ that he justly 
fell within the critic s ban, and gave point to the most stinging 
epigram levelled at his school : — 

* A croire ccs IlEcssieura, on no troiivo clans Ics rues, 

Quo dos ciifants trouves ct dcs femmes porducs.* 

In his drama of ‘ Antony * he set all notions of morality at 
defiance ; yet his bitterest opjMments were obliged to confess 
that it bore the strongest impress of originality, and that its 
faults were quite as much those of the epoch, of the applauding 
publics, as of the author. ‘ It contains,’ says one of them, ‘ badly 
put together, illogictil and odious as it is, scenes of touching 
sensibility and intense pathos.’ ‘ It is perhaps the }>lay,’ says 
Lord Dalling, Mn which the public have seen most to admire*. 
The plot is simple, the action inpid ; each act contains an 
event, and each event develops the character, and tends to the 
catastrophe.’ 

Antony is a man formed after the Byronic model, gloomy 
and saturnine, whose birth (illegitimate) and position arc a mys- 
tery. He is ill love with A dele, a young lady of family and 
fortune, who returns his passion, but not venturing to proposi' 
to her, he suddenly disappears, and is absent for three years ; 
at the end of which he returns to find her the wife of Colonel 
d’llervey, with a daughter. 

In the first Act an opportune accident causes him to be domi- 
ciled in her house whilst her husband is away.* Explanations 
take place. He eloquently expatiates on his love, his heart- 
broken condition, his despair; and A dele, distrusting her own 
powers of prolonged resistance, suddenly gives him the slip, 
orders post-horses, and makes the lx?st of her way to join tlie 
Colonel at i*'rankfort. She is pursued by Antony, who passes 
h< » on the road, arrives first at the little inn at which she is 


* Apropo.^ i)i plagiarism, this mode of bringing the lover under the conjugal 
roof is employed by Charles i\e llernard in his fusciiiating novel, * Gerfaull.* 
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compelled to sleep for want of post-Loises, and makes arrange- 
ments as to rooms, which may be collected from the result. 

‘ Ad vie. Jamais il u’est arrive d*accidcnt dans cet hotel ? 

DlIotc»»c. Jamais . . . bi Madamo veut, jo ferai veillcr (j[uclqu’un? 

Adcle. Non, non . . . au fait, pardon . . . laissez-moi . . . (^Ellc rerire 
ilnus Ic cahiuet ef ferme la porle^, 

Autouy i)arnlt mir hi balam, derrlerc la fcnctre, ensse nn can'can, 
passe son bras, ouvre Vespatjunleite, eutre vhciucntj ct va metlre le rerrcur 
a la porte par laqvelle vst sortie Vhotessc. 

Adcle (sortuid da cabinet), Du bruit . . . un homme . . . ah ! . . . 

^1 nlony. Silence ! . . . (Laprenant dans ses bras ct lai mcitant un mouchoir 
snr la boiichc,) Cost moi . . . imn, Antony . . . (i/ Venlraino dans le 
cabhici),* 

'lliis is the end of the third Act. In the fourth, the lovers 
arc again in Paris and suffering tortures from the sarcasms and 
covert allusions of their social circle, in which their inn ad- 
venture has got wind. Antony, hearing that the Colonel Avill 
arrive within the hour, has only just time to prepare Adcle f«n‘ 
the jne(?ting. We boirow Lord Dalling’s translation of the 
catastrophe ; — 

‘ Adile, Oh ! it’s he. ... Oh ! niy God I my God I Have pity on 
me ! pardon, pardon ! 

Antony, Come, it is over now ! 

Adi'lc, Somebody’s coming upstairs . . . somebody rings. It s my 
liufibaiul — fly, fly! 

Ant(ji‘y {fastcnhvj the door). Not I — T fly not . . . Listen! . . . You 
said just now that you did not fear death. 

Adcle, No, no . . . Oh ! kill me, fur pity’s sake. 

Antony, A death that would save thy reputation, that of thy child'? 

Adcle, I’ll iKJg for it on my knees. 

(.4 voice from icithonf. “ Open, open ! break open the door 

Antony, And in thy last breath thou wilt not curse thy assassin? 

Adcle, i’ll bless him — but bt^ cpiick . . . that door, 

Antony, Pear iiotliiiig ! death shall be here before any one. Dut 
reflect on it well -deatli ! 

Adcle, 1 b(;g it — wish it — implore it {thron-iny lia’self into his arms) 
— I come to seek it. 

Antony {Jiissiny her). Well then, dh‘. 

(7/c stabs her with a poniard.) 

Adcle (Jalliny into a fantcnil). Ah! 

(A/ the same moment the lUnr is ^ reed open^ Col, d'Hervey rushes or* 
the stage.) 

Sck:;e n. 

Col, d'llervey^ Antony, Adetc, t.ntl different servants. 

Col, dUIerrcy, Wretch I — What do I 800':* — A dele ! 

Antmiy, Dead, yes, dead ! — she resisted ' ?c, and 1 assassinated her. 

(I/c throws his dagger at the Colonel's feet.) ’ 

In 
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Ill point of coiivontlonal clolicacy or propriety, tlic taction of 
tills play is not more objectionable than ‘ La Grand Ducliesse,* 
and even the concludinjj scene of the third Act is not more 
hazardous than the critical one in ‘Tartuffe,’ nor than the famous 
scene in ‘Los Intimcs,* which, after an unavailing remonstrance 
from our decorous and esteemed Lord Chamberlain, Made- 
moiselle Farg-ucii played not many weeks since, in her own 
manner, to one of the most aristocratic audiences which 
this metropolis could supply. But the profound immorality, 
the ingrained corruption and perversion of jirinciple, the 
mockery of sensibility, which pervade ‘ Antony,' and struck 
a sympatlietic chord in a highly cultivated riudienco (half 
the notabilities of Paris being present at the first representation) 
are positively startling. I'here is nothing to idealise ; nothing 
to throw a delusive halo over vice ; not a particle of ennobling 
passion — 

‘ That exquisite passion -ay, cxipiisitc, cwon 
In tho ruin its madness too often hath made, 

As it keeps even then a bright truce of tlie licavcn, 

The heaven of virtue, from whicli it has strayed.’ 

What one redeeming ([uality lias Adele, who only shrinks from 
remaining und<!r the conjugal roof, and afli'Cting innocenre, for 
fear of discovery? What one redeeming (juality has Antony, 
if we except the nerve to perpetrate crime and the courage to 
fare the criminal court? He is hard, selfish, material, brutal 
throughout ; and the crowning «atrocitv is an absurdity. There 
is a charming novel by Count de Jarnac in wliicli the hero 
endures torture, and is ready to endure death, rather than com- 
])roinise a wminan. This is natural and (it is to be ho])ed) not 
very improbable. But how could Antony hope to sihmcc a 
.scandal, whicli was already the talk of Paris, by deepening it? 
What human being would believe that he had killed bis known, 
almost avowed, mistress for resisting him! But the L'reuch 
mind, or ratlier the mind of the French play-going public, is so 
constituted that a moral paradox or sentimental extravagance 
I’ascinates them, and they will applaud impulsively whatever 
creates a sensation or excites, liowever false or foolish in concep- 
tion or in act. And that public, when ‘Antony’ was brought 
out, was still fevered and disordered, still seething and surging, 
from the Revolution of July. The subversive spirit was in the 
af Cendant: established rules and principles had shared the fate 
ol cstubJished institutions : the legitimate drama had fallen with 
t!}{: legitimate monarchy; and the Academy was at a discount 
like the throne. 


The 
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The sole place of refuge for the classic muse, the single fane at 
which the sacred fire was still kept burning by h(?r worshippers, 
was the Theatre Franqais. Yet it only escaped profanation by 
a caprice. ‘ Antony ’ had been accepted there : an early day had 
been fixed for the first representation, and the company were 
assembled for the last rehearsal, when Dumas hurries in with 
excuses for being late, and the following dialogue takes place 
between him and ]\fademoiseIlc j\Iars, who was to play Adele ; — 

‘ Jlfara. The delay is of no consequence ; you have licai’d what has 
happened? Wo are to have a new chan del ier, and be lighted with 
gas! 

D. So much the hotter. 

M. Not exactly; 1 liavo laid out 12t)0 francs (sixty pounds) for 
your piece. 1 luivo four ditlercut I wisli them to he seen ; 

and since wc xivv- to have a new chandelier 

7). TIow soon ? 

37. Ill three months. 

]). Well ! 

37. Well, wc will play Antmij to inaugurate the new lustre.’ 

The now lustre was a p •{'fence. The company of the classical 
theatre had ntsolved not to act the piece. It was immccliatcly 
transferred to the more congenial atmosphere of the Porto St. 
Martin, to which Victor Hugo emigrated about the same time* ; 
and this theatn* theiiceforlh became tlie licad-qnarters {>f their 
school, 'riie part of Adele was played by Madame Dorval, and 
jilayed von ainorv in every sense of the phrase. On learning the 
arrival of her husband, Adele exclaims, 3ffiis je suis perdnCj 
inoi! At the last rehearsal, Madame Dorval was still at a loss 
how to give full efh'et to these words, and, stepping forward, 
reipiested to speak to the author. ‘ How did Mademoiselle Mars 
say JSLns je sitis perdue^ moij 'She w'as sitting down, and she 
stood up.’ ‘ Oood,’ replied Dorval, ‘ I will be standing up, and 
sit down.’ On the first night of the performance, owing to some 
inadvertence, the arm-chair into whuli she was to ilrop was not 
properly placed, anti she fell bat k against the arm, but the words 
were given with so thrilling an expression of despair that the 
house rang with applause. 

The key to the plot being in the last position and last 
words, the Jingry disappointitient » the audience may be guessed, 
when one evening the stage-manager let down the curtain as 
soon as Antony had stabbed AdMe. Le denouement! Le de- 
nouement! was the sustained cry from . very part of the house ; 

* We beg our female readers to mark tins and meditate on it. Four com* lete 
toildtes or costumes for sixty pounds ! 

till 
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till Madame Dorval resumed her recumbent position as dead 
or dying woman to complete the performance. But Borage 
(who acted Antony), furious at the blunder, stayed awa}-, and 
the call was renewed in menacing tones, when Dorval raised her 
drooping head, reanimated her inert form, advanced to the foot- 
lights, and in the midst of a dead silence, gave the words with 
a startling and telling variation : Messieurs^ je lui resistais^ il m^a 
assasainee. Dumas complacently records this incident with 
apparent unconsciousness of the ridicule which it mingles with 
the supposed pathos or horror of the catastrophe. 

The chief honours of the poetical revolution are assigned by 
Dumas to Lamartine and Hugo, but the dramatic revolution, 
he insists, began with the first representation of ‘ Ihmri 'J^-ois.' 
Hugo, an anxious spectator, was one of the first to offer his con- 
gratulations. ‘It is now my turn,’ were his words to Dumas, 
‘and 1 invite you to be present at the first reading.’ The day 
following ho chose his subject; and ‘Marion Delorme,’ begun 
on the 1st June, 1829, was ffnislicd on the 27th. Dumas was true* 
to his engagement, and at the end of the reading he exclaimeil 
to the Director — ‘We are all done brown (famhh) if Victor has 
not this very day produced the best piece he ever will produce — 
only I believe he has.’ ‘Why so?* ‘ Because there are in 
“Marion Delorme” all the qualities of the mature author, and 
none of the faults of the young one. Progress is impossible for 
any one who begins by a complete or nearly complete work.’ 

‘Marion Delorme* ivas stopped by the Censorship, and did 
not appear till after ‘Antony.’ The striking similarity between 
the two heroes of the two pieces respectively, raised and justlfiful 
a cry that one was copied from the other, and suspicion hdl 
upon Hugo, who came last before the public; when Dumas 
gallantly stepped forward and declared that, if there w’as any 
jilagiiarism in the matter, he was the guilty person, since, before 
wTiting ‘ Antony,’ he had attended the reading of ‘ Marion 
Delorme.’ 

An amusing instance of the manner in which Hugo was 
piqued into abandoning the Theatre Franqais for the Porto St. 
Martin, is related by Dumas. At the rehearsal of ‘ Hernani,’ the 
author, as usual, being seated in the pit, Mademoiselle Mars, who 
played Doha Sol, came forward to the foot-lights, and shading 
^ eyes with her hand and affecting not to see Hugo, asked if 
hv. was tliere. He rose and announced his presence ; — 

* “ Ah. good. Toll me, M. Hugo, I have to speak this verse — 

Vous ctes men lion I Superbe ct g^uer^ux. 

“ Yes, Madame, Homani says — 


Holas ! 
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llelafl ! j'aimo ponrtant d’nn amour Lieu profond ! 

No pleiirc pas . . . mourons plutot. Quo n*ai-je un inondc, 

Je te lo doimcrais! . . . Jc suis bicn molliourcux.’* 

And you reply — 

Vons etos mon lion ! Superbo et gciiercux. 

“ And you like that, M. Hugo ? To say tbe truth, it seems so droll 
for me to call M. Finnin mm lion,** 

“ All, because in playing tho part of Dona Sol, you wish to continue 
!Hadcrooisol1c Mars. If you were truly the ward of Huy Gomez do 
Sylva, a noble Castilian of the sixteenth century, you would not see 
M. Firmin in TTcmani ; you would see one of those terrible leaders of 
bauds that made Charli‘.s V. tremble in his capital . Y ou would feel that 
such a woman may call such a man her lion, and you would not think 
it droll.” 

“ Very well ; since you stick to your lion, I am here to speak what 
is set down for me. Tliere is mon lion in the manuscript, so here goes, 
M. Firmin — 

Vous et(is mon lion ! Superbo et g«/ntTcux.” ’ 

At the actual representation she broke faith, and substituted 
Monscif/neur for tmn lion^ wliicili (at all events from the author’s 
point of view) was substituting prose for poetry. Nothing 
<*an be more iiijudieious or vain than the attempt to tone down 
a writer of originality or force; for the electric chain of ima- 
gination or thought may be broken by tho change or omission 
of a word. The romauti<! school which delighted in hazardous 
effects, — in effects often resting ou the thin line which separates 
the sublime from the ridiculous, — could least of all endure this 
description of criticism. Dumas suffered like his friend ; and 
their concerted secession to the Porte St, Martin was a prudent 
as well as inevitable step. 

At this theatre Dumas w.as like the air, a chartered libertine ; 
and here ho brought out a succession of pieces, which, thanks 
to his prodigality of resource and unrivalled knowledge of stage 
4^ffect, secured and permanently retained an applauding public, 
although many of them seemed written to try to what extent 
the recognised rules of art might be set aside. To take ‘ La 
Tour de Nesle,’ for example, we agree with Lord Dalling, 
that judging by tho ordinary rules of criticism, it is a melo- 
dramatic monstrosity ; but if vou think that to seize, to excite, 
to suspend, trjinsport the feelings of an audience, to keep them 
with an eye eager, an attention unilagged, from the first scene to 
the last — if you think that to do 'V.is is to be a dramatist, that 
to have done this is to have written a drama — bow down to IM . 
Dumas or M. Gail lard, to the autl>or of ‘Tour de Neslc’ who- 
ever he be, that man is a dramatist, the piece he has written is a 
drama, — 
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‘ Go and soe it! Tliore is great art, great nature, great iniiiroba- 
bility, all massed and mingled all togctlier in the rajnd rush of 
terrible things, which pour upon yon, 2)ress upon you, keep you fixed 
to your scat, breathless, motionless. And then a pause comes tlu' 
piece is over — you sliako your head, you stretch your limbs, you still 
feel shocked, licnvildiircd, and walk homo as if awakened from a 
terrible nightmare. Such is the effect of the “ Torn* do Nesle.” ’ 

Such was tlie effect when Mademoiselle Cleorges played Mar- 
guerite, and FVederic Le Maitre, Buridnn ; and (independently 
of the acting) the rapid succession of surprises make it a master- 
j)iece in its wiiy. No one can doubt that these arc the creation 
of Dumas, along with everything else that constitutes the dis- 
tinctive merits or demerits of the piece. We should also say. 
Go and see Madomoisellc do Belle-Isle ; you will follow the 
action with wrapt and constantly growing interest; and you 
will listen to S 2 )arkling dialogue, exquisitely ada^itcd to the 
characters. 

It was as a dramatist that Dumas became famous, although 
his world-wide renown is owing to his romances, which he com- 
posed at headlong speed, contemporaneously with his dramas, 
without much adding to his reputation until 1841-15, when he 
published ‘Lcs Trois Moiisquetaires,’ ‘ Vingt ans Apies,' and 
‘ Monte Christo,’ the most popular of his works. There is 
hardly an inhabited district, in cither hemisphere, in which 
Dumas, pointing to a volume of one of them, might not exclaim 
like Johnson pointing to a c:opy of the duodecimo edition of his 
Dictionary in a country-house ; — 

‘ Quaj regio in terris nostri non i>lcua hiboris V' 

They have rcinarhed the most pfipular, and remained moreover 
exclusively associated with his name, although the authorship 
has been confidently assigned by critics of repute to others, and 
the most persistent ridicule has been levelled at their conceptif)n, 
their composition, their materials, and their plan. Amongst the 
most mischievous assailants was 'riiackeniy, in a letter ad- 
dressed to M. le Marquis Davy de la Pail Icteric, j)rintcd in tin* 

‘ Revue Britannique ’ for January, 1847. We give a specimen : — 

‘ As fur mo, I am a docidod partisan of the now system of which 
you arc the invtutor in France. I like your romances in onc-and- 
twentv volumes whilst i*egrolting all the time that there are so many 
blai'. pages between your chapters, and so small an amount of 
print VI matte j* in your pages. I, moreover, like your contiiiiiations. 

I liiiv'o not skipped a word of “Moiito Christo,” and it mado mo quite 
happy when, uftor liaving read eight volumes of the “ Trois Mousque- 
tiiirot'/’ I saw I^l. Itolandi, the excellent circulating-library man, >vho 
supxdios nv with hooks, bring mo ten more under the title of “ Vingt 

Ans 
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Ans Apros.” May you mako Atlios, Porfclios, and Araiiiis livo a 
linudrcd years, to treat us to t welve volumes more of their adven- 
tures! May tho physician (Medcciii) whoso “Memoires” you have 
taken in h(uid, bogiiinin <5 them at the commeucomoiit f)f the reign of 
Louis XV., make tho fortunes of tho apothecaries of tho llcvolutioii 
of July by his prescriptions I ’ 

Innumerable readers would reciprocate in earnest the wishes 
thus ironically expressed, and Thackeray might have remembered 
that length is more a merit than an objection so hmg as interest is 
k(;])t up. It is strange, too, that he should have liailed Dumas 
as the inventor of the voluminous novel, particularly after calling 
attention to the blank pages between his chapters and the small 
amount of printed matter in his pages. There is an English trans- 
lation of ‘ Les Trois Mous(]U(;taires,’ in one royal octavo volume, 
and of ‘ Monte Christo ’ in three volumes ochivo. The seven 
volumes of ‘ Clarissa Harlow * contain more printed matter than 
the longest of Dumas’ romances. Mademoiselle Scudery beats him 
hollow in length, and might be apostrophised like her brother — 

‘ Bienheureux Scudcjry, dont la fertile plmiie. 

Pout tons Ics luois sans poiiie (mfanter un volume.’ 

So does Host if do la Brebinne, one of tlie most popular novelists 
of th<‘ (dghtcenth century, whose ‘ Les Contemporaines ' is in forty- 
two volumes. 

So much for length. In point of plot, they are on a par 
with ‘Don Quixote’ and ‘Gil Bias:’ in point of incident, 
situation, character, animated narrative, and dialogue, they will 
rarely lose by comparison with the author of ‘ Waverley.’ 
Compare, for example, the scene in ‘ Les Trois Mousquetaires * 
I>etween Buckingham ami Anne of Austria, with the strikingly 
analogous scene between Leicester and Elizabeth in ‘Kenilworth.' 

If Dumas occasionally spun out his romances till they grew 
wearisome, it was not because he was incapable of compressing 
tliem. His ‘Chevalier d’Jlarinentbal,' wdiicli wc ourselves are 
inclined to cons icier one t)f bis best novels, is contained in three 
volumes. His ‘ impressions de Voya'»'e ’ abound in short novels 
and stories, which are quite incomparable in their way, like pictures 
by Meissonnier .and (icrome. Take for dramatic effect the story told 
by the monk of ‘ La Chartreus.- or, for genuine humour, that 
f)f Pierrot, the donkey, who hatl such a terror of both fire and 
water that they were obliged tv blind him before passing a forge 
or a bridge. The (explanation is, tl it two young Parisians bad 
hired him for a journey ; and having recently suffered from cold, 
die.y hit upon an expedient whi^h they carried into execution 
without delay. They began by putting a layer of wet turf upon 
•Vol. 131. — No. 261, Q his 
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his back, then a layer of snow, then another layer of turf, and 
lastly a bundle of firewood, wbic;h they lit^hted, and thus im- 
provised a moveable fire to warm them on their walk. All 
went well till the turf was dried and the fire readied poor 
Pierrot’s bark, when he set off braying, kicking, and rolling, till 
he rolled into an icy stream, where he lay for some hours ; so as 
to be half frozi*n after b^ing half roasted. Hence the combina- 
tion of Indiopliobia and pyrophobia which alHicted him. 

Where Dumas erred and fell behind was in pushing to exc(^ss 
the failing with which Byron reproached Scott — 

* Let others spin their meagre bniiiiH for hire, 

Enough for genius if itself inspire.* 

He could not resist the temptation of making hay whilst the sun 
shone — of using his popularity as if, like the purse of Fortunatus, 
it had been inexhaustible — of overtasking his powers till, like 
the overtasked elephant, they proved nnecpial to the call. Th(*re 
was a period, near tlie end of his life, when Theodore Hook, 
besides editing a newspaper and a magazine, was (to use his 
own expression) driving three novels or stories abreast — in otln*r 
w^ords, eontemporaneously composing them. Dumas boasts of 
having engaged for five at oric^e; and the tradesmaiiliko maimer 
in which he made his bargains was remarkable. * M. Wiron 
(tlie proprietor of the ‘ Coiistitutiomd ’) came to mo and said: 
“We are ruined if we do not publish, within eiglit days, an 
amusing, spaikling, interesting romance.*’ “ \ on recpiiic^ a 
volume : that is GOOO lines, that is 135 pages of my writing. 
Here is |>a])er; number and mark (jmnif/hrz) 135 pages.*” 

Sued Ibr non- performance of contract, and pleading his own 
cause, he inagiiilocjuently apostrophised the Court. ‘The Aca- 
demicians are Forty. Let them contract to supply you with 
eighty volumes in a year: they will make you bankrupt! Alone 
1 have done what never man did before, nor ever will do again.’ 
We need hardly add that the stipulated work was im|M^rf(ictly and 
unequally done — 

* Sunt bona, sunt mcdiocria, sunt mala plura.’ 

Du liable is said to have composed his ‘ Description Gcogra- 
phique ct Hi!itori(|ue’ of China without quitting Faris, and 
Dumas certainly wrote ^(juinze Jours au Sinai’ and ‘ Dc Paris 
a Astrnran,’ wifiiout once setting foot in Asia. But most of his 
‘In I ‘Saion-s tie Vojage,’ in France, Italy, Spain, iSce., were the 
results of actual travel; and his expeiiitioii to Algeria in a 
Go^eromeiiL strainer, with a literary mission from the Govern- 
ment, gave rise to an animated debate in the Cliamber of Deputies 
(Febiii "'. ) lO, 1847), in which he was rudely handled till M. de 
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Salvancly (Minister of Public Instruction) came to tlie rescue, 
and, after justifying the mission, added — ‘The same writer had 
received similar missions under administrations anterior to mine. 
Dumas (w(? are assured) meditated a trhalleng^e to M. Lcnm de 
Malleville for injurious words spoken in this debate, and requested 
M. Viennet, as President of the Society of Men of Letters, to act 
as his friend. M. Viennet, after desirinjif the request to be 
reduced to writing*, wrote a formal refusal, alleging that M. Dumas, 
having in some sort, before the civil tribunal of the Seine, abdi- 
cated the title of man of letters to assume that of marquis, had no 
longer a. claim on the ofliirial head of the literary republic. Here- 
n])on the nic‘ditated challenge was given uj). TJie representation 
of ‘Lcs M(diirnns dc Paris,’ a popular drama brought out by 
Dumas in 1^1)4, having been prohibited by the Censorship, he 
addressed an»l printed a spirited remonstrance to the Kmpertw: 

• Sire, — TI ku'c aycvc in 18110, and there are still, three men .at the 
head of French literature. Th(\se three men arc Victor Hugo, Lainar- 
and myself. 

‘Victor Ilugoi^ jiroscvihcd ; Lamartine is mined. People cannot, 
i roseriho me like Hugo; tlu;re is notlriiig in my life, in my writings, 
or in rny words, for proRcri]»ti()n to fasten on. But they can ruin me 
like Lamartine ; and in ( fleet they arc mining mo. 

‘ 1 know not what ill-will animates the cmisorRliip against mo. I 
have wu’iitt'ii aii<l imldished twelve hundred volumes. It is not for nm 
to appreciate them in a lihirary point of view. Translated into all 
lae.gujigc’s, they have l)c?.eu as far as Ktcam could carry them. Although 
1 jiiii tlic least worthy of the tlirc(j, these volumes have made me, in 
the five parts of the w'orld, the most popular of the three ; perhaps 
Im (iansc one Is a thinker, the other a dreamer, and 1 am but a vulga- 
ri.*^^* ( rnhjarisafeur). 

‘ Of tlu;s(’, twelve hundred volumes, there is not one which may not 
he given to read to a workm.m of the Faubourg 8t. Antoine, the most 
Tcpiihlicaii, or to a yonhg girl of the Faubourg St. Gciiuaiu, the most 
modest, of all our faubourgs.’ 

His politics were never incendiary or dangerous in any way. 
They wen? always those of a moderate Republican, and he 
consistently adhered to them, ilis l)cst romances randy trans- 
gress against propriery, and are entirely free from that I'.ard, 
cold, sceptical, mat uiali^' . illusion-destroying tone, which is so 
repelling in Balzac and many others of the most popular French 
novelists. But Dumas must have formed a strange notion of the 
young ladies of the noble Fr !»ourg to suppose that tliey could 
sit out a representation of ‘Antony’ or ‘Angcle’ without a 
blush. After recapitulating the misdeeds of the imperial cen- 
sorship and the enormous losses he had sustained, he con- 
cludes : — 
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‘ I appeal, tlicii, fi)r tlie first time, aiul probably for tlic last, to tlici 
priiico whose hand I had the honour to clasp at Arciionbcrg, at Ham, 
and at the Elysoe, and who, having found me in the character of 
])ro8elytc on the road of oxilo and on that of tlic prison, has never 
found me in the cdiamctcr of petitioner on the road of the Empire.’ 

The l‘hiiperor, who never turned a deaf oar on a proselyte or 
companion on cither road, immediately caused the prohibition 
to be withdrawn. Amongst the many strange (?pisodcs of 
Dumas* adventurous and erratic career was his connection with 
GariUddi, who made him Director of the Museum at Naples 
during the interregnum. The illness which ended with his 
death, brought on a complete paralysis of all his faculties, and 
he died towards the close of 1870, happily insensible to the 
hourly increasing disasters and humiliations of his country. 

Occurring at a less anxious and occupied period, his death 
would have been commemorated as one of the leading events of 
the year, and it would hardly have been left to a foreign journal 
to pay the first earnest tribute to his memory. Take him for 
all in all, he richly merits a niche in the Temple of Fame ; and 
*what writer does not who has been unceasingly bclove the public 
for nearly half a century without once forfeiting his pojmlarity ? 
whose multifarious proj^uctions havci been equally and constantly in 
request in London, Pans, St. Petersburg, V^ienna, Calcutta, Sydney, 
and New York. Think of the amount of amusement and inforinsi- 
tion he has diffused, the weary hours lie has helped to while Jiwny, 
the despondency 1 m* has lightened, the sick-beds he has relie\ed, 
the gay fancies, the huitMmnms associations, the inspiriting 
thoughts, wc owe to him. To lie on a sofa and read eternal new 
novels of Marivaux and Creliilloii, was the beau ideal ^ the day 
dream, of Gray, one of the fin(*st and most fastidious minds of 
the eighteenth century ; and what is there of Marivaux or 
Crebilloii to compete in attractiveness with the wondrous for- 
tunes of a Monte Christo or the chivalrous adventures of a 
D’Artagnan ? 

A title to fame, like a chain of proofs, may be cumulative. 
It m.ay rest on the multiplicity and universality of production 
and capacity. Voltaire, for example, who syniholizes an age, 
produced no one w'ork in poetry or jirose tliat apjnoxi mates to 
first rate in its kiii<l, if we except ‘ Candide’ and ‘ Zadig ; * and 
their kind is not. the first. Dumas must be judged bv the same 
standai'i ; as one who wjis at everything in the ring, whose foot 
was e-. ci in tlie stirrup, whose lance was ever in the rest, wlio 
infuse d new liie* into the acting drama, indefinitely extended 
the domain ol fiction, and (in his ‘Impressions de Voyage’) 
invented /nw lit»'ratiirc of the road. So judged — as he will be, 

wheu 
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when French criticism shall raise its drooping^ head and have 
time to look about it — he will certainly take rank as one of the 
three or four most popular. Influential, and gifted writers that 
the France of the nineteenth century has produced. 


Art. Vlll. — 1. A RefiUation of the Wage - Fund Theory of 
Modern Political Economy as enunciated by Mr. Mill, M.P.^ 
and Mr, Fawcett^ M,P. By Francis 1). Longe, Barrister-at- 
Law. London, 1866. 

2. On Labour: Its Wrongful Claims and Rightful Dues; Its 
Actual Present and Possible Future, By William Thomas 
Thornton, Author of ‘ A Plea for Peasant Proprietors,’ &c. 
S(?cond Kditlon. London, 1870. 

0. Pauperism: Its Causes and Remedies, By Henry Fawcett, 
M.A., M.P., Fellow of Trinity Hall, and Professor of Poli- 
tical Economy in the University of (Cambridge. London, 

1871. 

1. Systems of Land Tcmn'C in Various Countries. A Series of* 
h]ss<ays pul>lislied under the Sanction of the Cobden Club. 
London, 1870. 

5. Land Systems and Industrial EconorUy of Ireland, England, 
and Continental Countries, By T. 1*^. Cliffe Leslie, LL.B.. 
of Lincoln’s Inn, Barristcr-at- Law, Examiner in Political 
l^iconoiny in the University of London, and Professor of Juris- 
prudence and l\)litical Economy in the Queen’s University in 
Ireland, and Queen’s College, Belfast. London, 1870. 

6. Programme of the Laud Tenure Reform Association, With 
an Explanatory Statement by John. Stuart Mill. London, 
1871. 

7. Trades Unions Abroad, and Hints for Home Legislation, Re- 
printed from a Report on the Amsterdam Exhibition of Domestic 
Economy for the IVorhinn Classes. By the Hon. T, J. Hovell 
Thurlow. Second Edition. London, 1871. 

W E have no objection to Ltopias frankly sot forth as suci], 
whether in prose or verse.* The ideal aim of (aie age 
may become the realized possession of an age following. Nor 
liave we any objection to enthusiasm which knows itself, and 
knows the workday worid. Without enthusiastic motive-power, 
no great moral or social enter^.ase was ever accomplished. But 
there is an Utopianism which counts its chickens before tliey 

* See a rather remarkable lyrical effusion, eiititicil ‘ T.ahoiir*s Utopia/ at 
p. 4(K) of -Mr. 'riionitoirs volii.iu* ‘ On ].abuur ’ 
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are liatc Jicd, nay, cacklrs over cliickeiis it expiu ts to hatch iVoni 
that are addled. There is an enthusiasm wliieli a writ(?r 
before us, who yet avows himself an enthusiast, describes with 
great justice as follows : — 

‘ The besotting sin of enthusiasts, and notably of entliuslasiie 
philanthropists, is a proncncss to anticipalo events, a desire to legis- 
late as if mankind were already what it is barely conceivable tlisit 
they may become, and to force upon tliein institutions to which tlu;y 
can only he fitted by long ages of training, instead of hoginning ]>y 
cndoavoiu’ing to educate them into litness for the institutions.* * 

This is excellent sense, and we c;oulJ only have wished that 
all the Utopianisms of the writer, as well as those of ail 
his fellow-* enthusiasts’ amongst contemporary economists, re- 
sembled the preceding extract in sol)ricty of sentiment and ex- 
pression. 

A former generation of political economists laid themselves 
more or less open to the charge of assigning to individual activity, 
exclusively occupied in the pursuit of wealth, the lion*s share in 
the entire! economy of nations. 'Fhenc.e in part the reaction 
which in these days we witness. I'heneo, in (juarters where one 
would least have been prepared to look for them, the tcndoiu’ies 
in a socialistic direction which have been v(*rv perciiptible in 
some of the most remarkable economical publicaTions of late 
years. 

The scliool of political economists at present in th«! ascendant 
seem to have an implicit faith in legislative omnipotence, when- 
over it thinks fit hj exert itself, to remodel all industrial and 
social relations in the supposed interest of the labouring class* *s. 
If Air. Mill, the recognized leader of that school, is to be d, i ig- 
nated as an economical ‘enthusiast • — or perhaps mure projieiiy 
as the founder and ])ropngator t>f economic enthusiasm amongst 
the junior a])ostIcs of the philanthro])ic agrarianism Ik* preach(‘.s 
(Mr. Thornton will scarciily rank as a junior, but rather as a 
senior prophet of that <!re(?d) — he has earned that designation 
more by the excessive exercise of the dialectical than of the 
imaginative faculty, and dix's not so much body forth to himself 
the forms of things unknowm, as suggest to his discijiles revolutions, 
unrealised even in imagination, of all existing relations between 
classes and sexes — jus lorpealltf adinissilile, and not to be set aside 
as practically chimerical witliout actual experiment. His enthu- 
siasm u the speculative passion of starting ever fresh gaiiu! in 
the wide field of abstract social possibilities — philosopliieally 
inditiereat to all objections drawn from the actual conditlims 

"■ • Ou Labour,’ n. 121. 
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of men, women, or thinjrs in the concrete. Mr. Mill would be 
very capable, like Cemdoreet, of deriving: from the doctrine of 
human perfectibility the inference that there was no demon- 
strable reason ‘why the duration of human life inij^ht not be 
prolonged indefiiiittdy by discoveries (hereafter to be made) in 
hygiene. And to all objections drawn from universal human 
experience of the growth and decay of vital power within a 
limited period, it would be quite in the character of his mind 
and temper to reply calmly that the life of man, like the genius 
of woman, had not hitherto been developed under such con- 
ditions as to draw out its capabilities to the full extent. Like 
Condorcet, too, while dealing perturbation all round liim, Mr. 
Mill is imperturbable, and might be described as he was, as ‘ un 
mouton mrarje — uii volcan cmivcrt dc neigef 

There is a curious playing at cross-purposes between the 
recent economical champions of the claims of labour to rank as 
soiiiediing else than labour, and receive as its reward something 
that shall not be called wages, and the practical assertors for 
their class, so far as combined in Trades’ Unions, of the simpler 
<-laim of a maximum of wage for a minimum of work. The 
former (we bovniw the words of Mr. Mill) ‘cannot think that the 
working classes will be permanently contented witli tin? condition 
of labouring for wages as their uitirnate state. 'J lnw may be 
willing to pass through the class of servants in their way to 
that of employers, but not to reinnin in it all tlicir lives.’ On 
the other Jiand, the whole action of the latter — the Trades’ 
Unionists — ta(*itly assumes for all who enter their combinations 
(and rightly assumes in the great majority of cases) the position 
of life-long wage-receivers. If Unionism is an authentic ex- 
pression of till* views and wishes of the more stirring section of 
the working classes, it is an expression contradicU)ry of the 
views and wishes which the scliool of political economists, 
headed by Mr. Mill, think those classes must entertain. 

Never did a pair <d’ poor correlative terms becoim? tlie subject 
of such unreasoning or wrong-reasoning animosity as those of 
Labour for Wof/rs, In th: novel vocabulary of national and 
international labour-leagues, work for wages bv manual 
labourers in the ''in]>lov of capitalists is denounced as a badge of 
slavery, and political economists who swear by Mr. Mill arc 
taking up the same strain in milder language. Whereas the 
only man who woiks not for wages, as M. Edmond About justU 
observes, is the slave* LaUour for wages — for pay received as 
the equivalent of work done — as the same lively and acute 

♦ ‘A, 15; C dll Travailleur/ p. 234. Paris, ISOS. 
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writer says with perfect truth — is the ffcnerjil rule of service, 
public or private, in the whole social hierarchy ; and the one 
class incited by some who should know better to revolt against 
that rule as a special injustice and indignity to itself is precisely 
the class whose simple manual service comes mbst distinctly 
under it. 

If wage-receiving labour, according to the new doctrine, is the 
slave, wage-paying capital (according to the same doctrine) is 
the tyrant of the modern organization of industry. Here, again, 
that doctrine is precisely the reverse of truth. liiv'cry where, and 
at all times, capital is labours most submissive ‘ help ’ or 
servant Everywhere, and at all times, the advances of capital 
arc at the service of the effective worker : and to give proof of 
possession of the qualities of the effective worker is to command 
the power of the purse. Tlie tyranny of capital is only true in 
the sense that, by laws as old as the world, those must obey who 
have not qualities to command ; those must be soldiers who are 
not (it to be officers in the army of industry. Mr. Mill has 
said that ‘ the labourers need only capital, not capitalists.’ * Like 
most smart sayings of the social-rcvt>lutionary sort, this is (|uite 
beside the mark. What labourers need, spc*aking generally, is 
neither capital nor capitalists, so much as the (jualitics which 
inspire confidence in capitalists, or even confidence in each 
other. Capital is always, at least as eagerly as labour, in quest 
of employmc^nt; and, so far from tyrannizing over labour, is 
always willing to serve it at the lowest living wages, if only 
coupled with security. It is that security which the ordinar\ 
manual labourer is unable to afford. 11c must look sumewheic 
above him, not so much for capital as for guarantee a. id 
guidance. Somebody must be found, whom the capitalist, not 
himself employing his capital, can feel himself morally safe in 
trusting Avith funds to employ profitably in bis stead. That 
somebody is not the hand-w^orkcr but the licad-worker — the 
‘captain of industry’ in the now well-Avorn Carlylian phrase. 
i~Ic it is who can alone afford a moral guarantee to the capitalist 
that the funds entrusted to him .shall be em])loved with a 
discretion ensuring their replacement Avitli a profit. And cvery- 
Avben; the man who can lie trusted with capital is the man 
whom capital helps to Avcallh. Working men may organize 
:.ades-unions against him, abuse him as their tyrant, echo Mr. 

ill’s dictum that they want capital only, not capitalists ; but 
work under liiiii they must, if they would have their hand-labour 
*’acilit itcd in its j roccsses, and forwarded to its markets, by the 

* ‘ Fortni^^hlly Itevicw,* June, ISGO, p. rSP. 

aid 
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aid of capital, machinery, and commercial knowledge and c;on- 
nection. ♦ 

As to Mr. Mill’s notion that the working classes generally are 
not likely to be permanently contented with the condition of 
lal)ouring for wages as their ultimate state, it may be replied, 
firstly, that men and classes arc seldom contented with any state 
in which they happen to find themselves ; but, secondly, that 
what men or classes in.ay be ‘ willing,* and what they may be 
able for, are apt to be two different things. Few people per- 
haps, at the outset of life, would be found exactly willing to 
accept what, nevertheless, proves to be their ultimate place 
in it. 

No anticipated organization of the labour of the future can be 
more ungrounded on any induction from the past than that 
which imagines the main body of the employed as merely 
passing through the <‘lass of servants in their way to that of 
employers. These latter must always be the elite of their class 
in industrial and intellectual faculties. While there is a mass 
of manual labour to be done, those must continue to do it, whose 
economical circumstjuu’cs or intellectual culture raise them least 
above their work. Certainly the lowest stratum in the social 
order should not la* a caste; and when Mr. Mill talks of ‘two 
hereditary classes, employers and employed,’ he assumes the 
(‘xistcnce of that which does not exist in any free country — some 
impassable barrier of caste forbidding the ascent of superior 
minds to superior positions. But there always must remain a 
h)wc'st social stratum naturally forming tin; manual labouring 
class, the reward of whose labour may as well be called wages 
as by any other name — the thing to be named requiring to be 
distinguished in degree*, if not in nature, from the profits of 
capital, or the pa^incnt of managerial direction aud super- 
intendence. 

We have said, in dcrjrcc if not in nature^ since, in truth, of no 
class in a free country can it be said with accuracy that it is 
a class exclusively devoted to labour, and destitute of capital. 
As the exertion of the comparatively rare faculties required for 
the superintendence of industrial establishments, and tin- conduct 
of commercial ii ansa* i Ions, entitles capitalist employers (or 
employers whose credit commands the* use ot capital) to the 
title of labourers of th /* most elevated and the most indispensable 
order, so the fact i>f havinr made savings, or actjuired skill, at 
more or less cost of training, entitles provident and skilled 
labourers to the designation of capitalists. It is one of the 
most woiglity and serious accusations brought against Trades' 
Unionism, that it is an actual, if not avowed part of its system, 

to 
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to jiri'vrnt such men from carnin" or savin" as much as thc\’ 
otherwise mi"lit do in comparison with tho less skilled t)r 
provident, aiul, therefore, from rising to that position in th(^ 
social scale due to their individual energies, were those energies 
left unshackled. 

‘ It seems iuacciirato,’ says Sir William Erh), in his ‘ Moiiioraiidiim 
on tlic J.aw delating to Trades’ Unions,’ ‘ to contra-distingnish 
labourers or worlving men from capitalists or employers, as if tlioy 
W('ro sei)aratc classt's ; for both classes labour ; and the labour of the 
brain h)r tlK5 employing class may Ihj iinnieasmably inoro sovero tlian 
tho lahour of the muscles of motion for the working class. The 
accnmnlatcd stores of the mental labour of past ages exceed in value 
all money catntal, or past labour nccnmulat<;d. These sn>njs must be 
used by the employer in the degree required by bis business ; but 
niuseular action may bo supplied with very slight recourse to accu- 
mulated knowledge in many departments of labour.* 

Wc arc not amongst those who regard Trades’ Unionism as a 
mon^rons and portentous birth from its very origin. Nothing 
can be more natural in its first growth than union in some shape 
amongst men employed in one eoininon occupation, and sensible* 
of one common interest. And nothing could be more certain, in 
the modern progress of industry, to give coiicentratc’d force to 
that principle of union amongst tho working population than the 
operative multitudes assembled in v<ist establishments at our 
great seats of industry. A mill or foundry, collecting work- 
people by the; thousand within one enclosure, may Ih* said to 
constitute a Trades’ Union in itself,* and all the aitificial 

extmision 

* On this point we are ai)le to cite the tesliinony, iiiiexceptionahle to that 
purpose, of Mr. 0*orge I’otter, v. ho prohal.ly did i.ot |>ercL*ive the inference wliieli 
tlie following words iiiiiNt at oi;ee sii^igesl to the reader: — 

• rnU*.* th»‘ ina^lor on oiu amt a tln»u>an«t ni« ii on dit* otl»-r: Inn position a> 

propri- for. ami tii)j)Ioy( r, h liiiii a poWf-r wlrch. »/’ iml tpiitr eifiml tnthf t whd jnnn y 

of t'lUVfdn I nv n, is iinni' i-sfly lo<i frirat lor any t m- an ••ii!' tin- tlioiisaini to siimli*- 

Iriliil'il; vhi rf dti, Itf- Ike iduJf uniihilif' m I/W** dithand Jtn' II hot till’ll ri'Wn’rt’ to tn'. 7i'i 

i.i'.ii: tfiiin till I- di-i'.atul thin h’lr pll.tiis vtHihi l-c ■ CniiJLiji|)or.iry Kevli.w,’ 

■lum*, p. -SOJ'. 

It is not very easy to understand what mon; can he wanted in 'tlie sliape of 
eih'ctivc representation of the feelinos and interests of employed and employers 
than such an i-ofucy as has for some }eais been sii|>pti(d l»y tin* boards of 
Couuliatifm vstahlished in Nottingham, tin* Staffordshire lotteries and Wolver- 
hampton. of the satisfactory working of which full evidence was given to the 
Trades’ I'nifui Commissioners hy Mr. Mnndella, M.l*., Mr. Ilolliiis, aii<l 
Jtup<»r Kittle. ‘These Jioanls/ say the C(‘miiii.ssioiicMS in their Filial 
^’et)0^^ ‘ n ijuiro T O cnrnplieated maehinery.no novrl division of profits, no new 
'.node of eonducliiig business ; tijey need no Act of Parliament, no lepal powers 
or pei.*.dn< s. All that is needed is thai certain representative employers and 
worKiii“»i shoubl mee at rejinlar stated times, and aniiealily discuss around a 
fable the conjmoii interests of their common trade or business. There is not 
fi tn'di OP husiuess in the United Kingdom in which this system might not ct 
1-1 , < adopteil ; and we see no reason why, in every ease, results should not 

follow 
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extension and elaborate oniclalism of the later Union organi- 
zation, seeking to embrace whole trades, nay, to constitutes 
national and even international federations, can add little or 
nothing to the power possessed already by the operative masses 
on th(j spot where employed, by die mere fact of their conscious 
indisjM'iisableiiess to keep profifcibly at work the capital engaged 
in large concerns, and sunk in buildings, machinery, and mate- 
rial. That there will always be union in their common interest 
amongst masses of workpeople we hold to be as certain as that no 
ambitiously extended organization of that union can give it a 
force which docs not already belong to it in the nature of things. 
And it would really s(jem as if the great body of work])eople 
were? of the same opinion. ‘ As yet/ says Mr. 'riiornton, ‘ thenr 
ar<) very few trad(\s in the United Kingdom in which more than 
10 pen* (’(;nt. of the men employed arc Unionists ; there is but 
one, that of the plasterers, in which as many as half arc. In 
counting up their future coii(|uests they are decidedly reckoning 
with.out tlu'ir hiists. 'Fheir progress hitherto has been due less 
to their o\Mi strength than to their opponents’ weakness of 
purpose.’ 

Mr, Thornt<m, in his last public<ation On Labour/ *S:c., whicli 
has attracted more attention from its dashing style of moral 
paradox and social prophecy than his ‘ Plea for Peasant Pro- 
])ri<‘tors’ did, some score and odd years back, till Mr. Mill en- 
dorse<l its most hazarded and amazing statements (of wliiili 
more anon), stnnewhere likens himself to Saul sitting at the feet 
of Mill, his (iamaliel. In this last publication the modern Saul 
re(|uit«*s in a singular manner the llattering acceptance by his 
(lar.ialiel of his former agrarian lucubrations, by taking into his 
hands the task of show ing up the baselessness ol a theory on 
which jNIr. Mill (with other economists) had founded his doc- 
trine of wages, ami his <lisbelief of the power of Trades’ Unions 
to efTcct their artilir ial elevation. Now, Air. Thornton has 
taken it into his head tii turn champion of Trades* Unions — 
though on grounds upon which they certainly would not accept 
his championship. In assmuiug it, how-cver, — with ulterior 
objects which w’e shall presently see — he had first of all disarm 
Mr. Mill of his \> age-*'jud thetny. Very opportunely he found 
that theory aln*ady demolished, and had only to appropri.ate a 
demonstration aln*ady done to his hand. 

We think we heai* the ur phisticated reader exclaim, ‘ What 

follow from the cstahlishnu'iit of Hoarils of Conciliation, as satisfactory as tin sc 
at Nottingham ami in the I’ottci its to ■. hichwe have before referred. Under sne’? 
a system we should look hopefully for a peaceful, prosperous future for the 
industry of this country,* 

on 
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on earth is a Wacfe-fund theory?’ Let the unsoplilstirated 
reader rejoice with us : a Waji^e-fiind theory is a tiling — or 
iinthinjSf (to borrow a German idiom) — which is henceforth 
shunted fairly out of the way of future discussion of all ques- 
tions affecting labour and labour’s wa^es. 

Mr. Longue, the barrister, in a pamphlet published four or five 
years back, which, at the time of its appearance, received less 
notice than it deserved — none at all at the hands of the political 
economists, one of whose fundamental doctrines it refuted — has 
the merit of having* first methodically exposed the so-called 
Wage-fund theory. Mr. Thornton, in the first edition of his 
fibove-cited work ‘On Labour,’ adopted without acknowledgment 
Mr. Longe’s previously published refutation of that theory, usinnr 
that refutation ns the basis of his own apology for Trades’ 
Unions. And Mr. Mill, in two review-articles from his pen* 
on Mr. Thornton’s first edition, accepted with a good gra(*e liis 
second-hand refutation of th.at theory, but equally ignored its 
source. There seems a sort of Japanese etiquette in the matter. 
It is only to his own hand, aided by that of a selected and 
sympathizing friend, th<! illustrious convict can consent to owe 
his ‘ happy despatch.' t 


* Fortnightly IJevicw,’ Mny an<i .Turns 

t If we docline to stand hy simply assisting as spectators of that Japanese 
etiquette, it is because we consider Mr. Loiige's refutation of the ‘Wage-fund 
theory’ as having exploded, together with (hat theory, much more of the 
<‘Coiiomical doctrines previously inculcated as orthcMiox than the most authori- 
tative teacher of those doctrines, Mr. Mill, even now has seen fit to ackuort Udge. 

J Jut, in mercy to the general reader, we place tlic followuig details of that exploded 
llieory at the fixit of our pages, instead of inserting them in the text. 

The theory, now exploded, once looked fairly in tJie face, is absurd in a »l.*grce 
to which nothing could have so long blinded its promulgators hut the habit of 
reliance on abstract reasoning unverified hy recurrence lo fads. We extract, 
as follows, Mr. Mill’s own enunciation of tliat theory made in the aet of 
renouncing it : — 

■ riuT*- J» .'UpiviMil to ]»!■. !it jiiiy Kivfii inM.ntit. n .'lim ••r 'cUlli, uIiiiTi is ijnr'nnlitiiinjdly tlrviitol 
Jo 111" |i:iynif‘nl «»f ol l.ilniiir. Thi* h.iii i.- ma as iiii:i'frral'l<-, Ii>i‘ It i*- iui'-'ini nt« il by 

-'ivine, and incri avN wlili tlif jmiirrci-.N of iiiit it i- n-aHiind iiiiotiasat any ;:ivi ii nii'iiH iit a 

l•^l■•lr‘trmliIK•d amount. .More tlian that uTroiiiit it is as^nin* d that tin- daH-i raiiiint 
n't'xilily diviih- amonu Il)*-iii ; tliut aTiioiiiit. and no h ss, tiii-y ranniit hnl ol'T.'iiii. So Unit, the miiu to 
ho dividf'd lx?in:> fix- d, tho wiij'ps of l ach d* ikivI soh ly i n llif di\iMii. Iho iiuiiiU-r of imvliripaiit.-.* 

Tlmt is — we tjuote the words of Mr. J.oi)gc — 

* \\e «T<! r»*p.iTd •' f a** wraith which has Ini'n do'»tiniiI liy its owners to the dpriiitp oljort of 

• .irryiuR on ].rodud.ion hy tin* i iiifloyiin nf of lalM^urors in thdr own roiiiiiry. ju^t as nioni y snliMTiliril 
To fionift rli iv*y is di ! tim'd lur tho i.hl»-«.-ls of sin h charity. It may have to Ih* idh* tor wn ks, inonihs 

years, ni< riaiitiU: or ffiri-ifrii undi*rtakiii|;s olfi-r lln ir Ui|irrccnl. ]inilits for its nw. Its 
viii rs arc ii-vi r tn rl.in^f their iiiiiids. jt fjm never he din < ted finiri i(s iirjtriri.il obicct. Itianiiot 
sp«'nt nnprodiictivfly. It cariiuit Is- lost, citlnT to if.s iiwncr. or to the country, or to the hihotircrs. 
lor Um* porci iiKc Ilf whose liiViowr It has Is-en ih stiticd, while iH i#wm vs were* as yet ii'iioraiit in what 
I '■•■id'*. In .' !■ t priNhictioii, it •*ljoiild Is? actually einiiloyitl.* 

This ‘ agpregate capital,* predestined exclusively nnd irreversibly to the function 
of wage-fund, will, it. was as umed, wiili equally predestined certainty, be dis- 
no'd to ibe last furtbing, by the processor conipetition, among the tliflereiit 
i s of labour ers making up (be collective entity of the ‘general lalmtirer.’ 

Tills 
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In tlic preceding foot-note the reader will find in brief coin- 
j)ass the substantial refutation of the so-ealled Wa^e-fund theory, 
— a theory which formed the foundation, down to the date of 
Mr. Mill’s imperfect palinode, of the orthodox economic creed 
«)ii the whole subject of wag(!S of labour. Had any rash cham- 
pion <>f plain j^ood sense ventured at an earlier period to question 
the solidity ol that foundation, he would doubtless have been 
consigned to the limbus infmdam of immature inquirers, cut ofi’ 
ere they had well crosscjd the threshold of economic existence, 
or even perhaps sti;rniati/cd by Mr. b'awcett with the epithet 
of ‘ practical man ’ «)r ‘ man of business.’ * The modern 
(M'onomist has never thought he could get far enough fn)m the 
old-fashioned practical man. It must be owned the latter person- 
age was too apt to confound inference with fact, and to claim for 
illegitimately drawn conclusions from observation and experi- 
c;nce the crcidit due to these latter only. One important advan- 
tage, however, the despised ])nictif!al man has always had over 
the man of closct-scieiice and ‘ paper logic.’ The former has 
always had soun: basis of fact, the latter has often had none. We 
do not hesitate to say that for every error or fallacy which 
‘scientific’ ciconoinists have superciliously laid to the account 
of ‘ prac^tical men,’ we should be abici to charge to those same 
economists another error or fallacy, destitute of any even seeming 
foundation in fact or experience, and which practical knowledge 
of the subject-matter of their subtle reasonings would have 
enabled them to avoid. The editor of the new Oxford edition 
of the ‘ Wealth of Nations,’ Mr. Thorold Rogers, justly 
observes in his preface that, ‘ to be scientific, political economy 
must bo constantly inductive. Half, and more than half, of th<» 
fallacies into which persons who have handled the subject have 
fallen, arc the direc't outcome of purely abstract speculation.’ 

Tliis is the orowuiiig ulisunlity of a theory uhsiiril ut all points. IMr. Loiigu 
asks — 

* Udw roiiM thi> sliiii'iiiiik>'rs riiin|ieU‘ wUli the tailoni, or tlm l>Iack^nlll11S ^Y{tl1 1110 rs ? 

Or liow rihoultl lliu nir.rli a ina-liT sii<K*iiiak<‘r n-ivixI, by n‘iliu-iiiK lli(‘ waittv of liis Ji>iinieyniiM:, 

jr >t. th'- hiuiilsorilit* nijibt-r-tallor? Or w!.* ^huultl tlu* iMinit y, w hull a rcMluctiuii in the prke 
Ilf rlothos eiijil*h*s till- )M-ivati' i iiiiMiiru'r tn ^l»' ■■ . in oilier things, gn to pay or reruiid tho wages of 
any oihi'r class of liiiMUinTs ln’Kiajiing ti. his •■wii country? Ir uouki irk-arly bti just af .•‘ely'to be 
sji 'iit ill till* ]iurt‘liiiM‘ uf fi»n iyn w iiic or in a trip %o S\\il/x.‘rlmul. 

* riu* noilon ol all the labii .i'‘i 8 of •• ■ jiiiiiry cuiislltuting a lunly of ffrni’ral laitoinm ca^ubh' of 
roinjieting with wich other, and wlins: .ji'iUTar’ or "average** wage depemis iipnii tlie rnlio 

iheir iiuiniMT and the " iiggregutu ” wjigu-hiiid, ib Just as aliMinl as the notion uf all the dilT ri'tit 
gis Ills existing ilia counliy at any given Uine, e. the slilps, ami the sleam-engliies, and the cloih, 
&0., ciiiistituiing a sUick of gein'mi roiiinitiditles, the “gen ral” or "average" prie** of which is 
diib-niiliKMl by the ratio bi*twn-n iho bninH-.,iil .quantity of the whole aggregate stuck and the total 
puruhase-fnini of ihe eomiiiiinity.’ 

* ‘The business mtiii/ says Mr. Fawcett, ‘nssiimiiig a confidence wliieh 
igiioranee alone can give, contemptimusly sneers at political economy, ami 
assumes that he is in possession of superior wisdom which enables him to 
grajiple with all the practical iifTairsof life, unhampered hy theories and unfettered 
])y principles.’ — ‘The Kconomic I'obitlon of Ihe liritish Labourer,* p. 1. 

In 
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Tn no excrciso of human intellect, indcod, is it more indispens- 
able; that the atlilete, from time to time, Antirus-like, should 
touch earth. 

A logical elcdiiction — a deduction expressly drawn by Mr. 
-Mill, in which also he was implicitly followed by Mr. Fawcett 
— from this henceforth exploded wage-fund figment of a certain 
predetermined portion of national wealth — exclusively to be 
distinguished by the title of capital — and constituting a fund 
inalienably predestined by capitalists to the employment of 
labour (a])parently for labour’s own sake) is that this watfc-fnud 
constitutes the sole e/Iective demand for labour, and that — as Mr. 
Afill has expressly aflirmed — ‘ demand for commodities is not a 
demand for labour.’ 

As Mr. Longe was the first deinolisher of the doctrinal founda- 
tion for this prodigious paradox, so he was the first to contrast 
with the real course of facts in this workday world the para- 
doxical superstructure reared, as we have s(‘en, on that founda- 
tion. VVe extr.act as follows the main points of his answer to 
Mr. Mill’s proposition that demand for connw all tics is not demand 
for labour. refciTing our readers to his pamphlet for df*tailed 
illustrations drawn from the actual system on which the ilin*;rent 
industrial trades of tills country are commonly conducted : — 

‘ The demand for commodities irhieh could be. (jot wifJeoif bdumc 
ivould certainly bo no d<imand for labour ; but tlifj d(!Jiiau<l f >r eom- 
r.iodities which can only ho got h)r lahimr is sis iimcli a demaud for 
labour as a ilomsnid for beef is a dcmaml for bulloeks. Assuming tin* 
goods for which tlierc is a demand to have been already jirodiuj^'d, the 
demand for sneJi specific goods would certaiidy’- nr»t lx; a denjaial for 
labour ; butifsneli specific g«)ods would n<it witisfy tlie doinuud, Mie 
demand for siicli kind of goods would he a deiiiaiid for the laluan* 
vofpurcd to increase the supply\ It is not ‘‘ labour " that the em- 
jdoycr buys but tlic labourers’ “work*' (opus as dislingiiished from 
Johor); and it is tlio self-same thing that ihe consumer wants, and the 
|)urclias(ir of commodities buys, wdietlier it is embodied in the materials 
'.vliicli the capitalist supplies or not, ami wlietlior he buys it ilireetly 
«if the lalxmrer himself, as in the ease of the, ind«;pf5ndont workman or 
working tradesman, (»r whether he. buys it of a nuisler-inaniif.uitunT, 
nn^rchant, or retail dealer, at a prieo which includes, togetlier with 
iho luhourcrs* wages, tlio prolits which those intervening deaha’s 
rr^quiro as renninerativc for their trouble, and interest on their capital, 
which has been advanced either in the]iurehnse of materials, or in the 
’ ment of wages or, in the ease of the mercliiint and retail dealer, iu 
i!ii; purchase of the finished goods for resale. In the case of the largo 
xiiinufactu' ing triuhis, the wages of the workmen employed in pro- 
d . icing gxAjds might he, and, probably are, fiftc n paid, at least partly, 
I nt of tho funds supplied by the merchants who purchase the g(M)ds 
oliii!' ■‘hey have made. Tho fmids sujiplicd by the mcrcliant and 
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tlio manufacturer are <;ertainly •npllal, according to the <;oiinnoii 
meaning and use of that term ; but tlioy clearly form no 2)art of tliat 
“ caintal ” in whicli, according to Mr. MilFs theory, the “ wago-fuiid 
of the labourers consists, for they are not employed in ilvi htainlfnance 
of labour^ but in the puri'liasc of Us pvodads. Whatever may the 
use of the merchant’s capital to the manufacturer and laliriiirer, it is 
clear that neither ho nor his ca^iital come within Mr. Mill's theory of 
the causes which deterinino the wages of productive labour.’ 

It would b(? interesting to know whether, having uncondi- 
tionally surrendered the ‘ Wage-fund theory,* Mr. Mill elects to 
surrender or adhere to the above-cited deduction from that 
theory. The one, in our judgment, has been as thoroughly 
exposed as the other, and, indeed, the superstructure must 
logically fall with the foundation. 

In the meanwhile a rising disciple and zealous champion of 
Mr. Mill * has endeavoured to (jflect a diversion in his master’s 
favour hy charging Mr. Longo, whom he curtly designates ns 
‘an assailant of Mr. Mill's theory of wages,’ with having fallen 
into tlie fallacy \\o\t all the fnnds expended upon commodities 
of whatercr hind are <*xi)en(led on labour.’ If Mr. Longo bad 
fallen into that fallacy, lie would simply have furnisliod a jiendant 
t(» the lallacy he exppsed— viz., Mr. Mill’s fallacy that demand 
for coniinodities was no demand for labour. The one fallacy 
would have been neither less nor greater than the other. Jlut 
Mr. Longe, as our foregoing extracts have suflicicmlly shown, 
(‘xpressly guar(l(?d bis position of demand for ctoininodities being 
equivalent to demand for labour by the proviso that such cc»in- 
modities should be obtainable only by stilting labour at work. 
And he further guarded liimself by anticipation against any such 
construction as that fastened on him by Mr. Leslie — of liaving 
asserted that ‘a// the funds exjicndcd on commodities are ex- 
pended on labour ’ — by stating expressly that the price jiaid i'or 
such eominmlitics must include, together with the labourers* 
wages, the profits of tlic intervening dealers between labourer 
and consumer. To what purpose then of convicting Mr. Longe 
of a counter- fallacy (which inigLt keeji in countenance the pro- 
iligious paradox he exjiosed) does Mr. Leslie cite the case of 
the cabinet-makers of I'l:. -c London, whom, as he alleges, the 
tiiniiture-dealers screw down to inupiitoiisly low wages? Sup- 
j)ose they do — how does that impugn the jmsition that demand 
for chairs is d<*mand for the I .• our by which chairs are made ? 
How does it palliate the paradox that demand for those cdiairs is 
no demand for that labour ? 

* * Laud S} stems of Ireland, England, &c.* By T. E. Cliffe Leslie. Apptndix. 

In 
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111 all fields of human study and speculation one extreme is 
a])t to provoke Its opposite. It was a currently-received doctrine, 
within living memory, that the spending* class, tlie more lavish 
their oxpcncliture, were the more pre-eminently the benefactors 
of national industry. In eschewing this error, the reigning school 
of economists have embraced an opposite one of at least equal 
grossness, l^rom the old fallacy, that the fruf/cs constimcrc nati 
were the most effective encouragers of native industry, they have* 
rushed to the new fallacy, that a class of wealthy consumers arc 
no encouragers of native industry at all. That Irish absentees, 
for example, may expimd the rents they draw from poor Ireland 
entirely in foreign countries, without making Ireland any tin; 
poorer, was an economical paradox, started by the late Mr. 
M‘Culloch, and adopted by Mr. Mill and his school, who have 
otherwise no particular respect for Mr. M‘Culloch’s doctrines. 
In combating that paradox, the late Lord liosse, in his ]>nmph]et 
on Ireland,* carefully guardc‘d himself against ‘‘ Ixnng sup])osed 
to place productive and unprodu(!tive expenditure on the same 
footing. Th(! former has a tendency to increase the wealth of 
the country, the latter to keep things as they are ; but, even 
in the latter case, as many who are engaged in providing the 
oirjects of unproductive expenditure make fortunes, the wealth 
of t!ic country is somewhat incTeased.’ The same late noble 
author says, in another place, with perfect trutl), ‘The common 
expression that landlords consume a definite pr*)portion of the 
produce of their estates conveys a very erroneous idea. What 
a landlord consumes, be his c^state large or small, is very much 
what other men consume. The word should be distribute' 

That the distribution of wealth secured by tin? presence i*f tlie 
propertied classes in a country in no manner benefits thi* pro- 
ducing classes in that country is a proposition, whether €*idvanc<?d 
in the concrete or the abstract, simply insulting to common- 
sense. It follows as a consequence, how<jver, and an accepted 
consequence, from the doctrine propounded, as we said, by Mr. 
Mill, and ec^hoed unhesitatingly by Mr. Fawcett, that demand 
for commodities is vo demand j nr labour. We repeat, it would he 
interesting to know whether Mr. Mill is now content to let tliat 
doctrine fall with its previoiislv'supposerl ‘scientific’ founda- 
tion, or thinks it still susceptible of — and still worth — some other 
logical underpinning. It is hard to the logical mind to let go 
a long-cherished paradox. ‘ In pure mathematics,’ said Lord 
llossc, in the pamphlet above cited, ‘in solving a problem, it is 

* ‘A JBcn* Words on the llchition of Landlord and Tenant, in Ireland, and in 
M?. c parts of the United Kingdotn.' IJy the Karl of i«osse. London, I8t>7. 

useful 
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useful to eonsidcr whetlicr the result is probable. In applied 
inatliematics, it is still more necessary to appeal to eomiiion- 
seiise. How much more necessary is it in political economy, 
where the reasoning is often loose and obscure ! A learned 
philosopher, willing to determine trigonometrically the height 
of Nelsons Pillar, having obtained the necessary data with a 
tape and sextant, worked out the problem, and fouml that the 
top of the Pillar was ten feet below the surface of the ground. 
Fie was a wise man, and not resting satisfied with the result, he 
returned to his figures and found them wrong.* 

When Mr. Fawcett implicitly follows Mr. Mill’s leading 
through labyrinths of abstraction, where there is no footing of 
solid fact, he frc(|uently does a service to economical science, 
which we arc far from undervaluing, by setting himself, in good 
faith, to illustrate lyy individual cases ?\lr. Mill’s abstract posi- 
tions, — a proi:ess by which the best possible reductio ad absitrdaui 
of those positions is supplied (that is to say, of course, when tlie 
positions themselves happen lo be absurd). Apparently uncon- 
scious of the c: posure by Mr. Longe, some four or five years 
back, of the fallacy of Mr. Mill’s position that demand for 
commodities is nut demand for labour, Mr. P'awcett, in the last 
edition of his ‘ Manual of Politic*al Fconomy ’ [ persists in 

illustrating it by pulling individual cases which (unnplete that 
cxjiosure. lie supposes the ease c*f a person who has a certain 
amount of property to dispose of in the form of some useful 
commodity — say corn, lie sells a portion of this — say fifty 
])ounds* worth — with wdiicli he purchases some useless luxury 
(by the way, a very unphilosophical way of writing, as all use 
is relative), say superfine cloth for his own dress, or Ihusscds 
lace for his wifl^’s. ‘If,’ writes Mr. Fawcett, *it is correct that 
a demand for commodities is not a demand for labour, then 
tlic purchaser of this lace ultiiiiatelv does no more good to tlie 
labourers than would b<‘ done if the individual wantonly de- 
stroyed the property which has been sold in order to purchase 
the lace. The capital of the country, and therefore the fund which 
is distrihnte.d amomjst the. lahoi rers, is not in any way diminished 
if an individual should wantonly destroy so much wealth, in, dead of 
consuntiuy it unprodu.ctlvf'fn for his own yratification.^ 

At the risk of incurring the appellation of • practical man.* 
or even ‘man of business/ we will affirm that ‘the capital «)f 
the country* — ‘the fund avrd^ible for distribution amongst the 
labourers* — must manifestly sufler more detriment if the owner 
of the aforesaid 50/. makes ‘ducks and drakes’ of them — throws 
them, for instance*, into the sv.i in pure wantonness — than if he 
‘ unproductiveJy * buys with them superfine cloth for his own 
Vol. 131. — JVb. 201. It dress 
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dress or lace for liis wife’s. Is it possible that the most Mill- 
guided writer or reader can fail to see that the coin of the realm, 
when the su])po8cd property takes that sha[)e for purchases, is 
as much a part of the wealth of the realm as any other com- 
modity, and that it is not destroyed, when ])aid to clothmakius 
or lacemakers, as when thrown in the sea? On the former 
supposition, an exchangeable value to the amount of 50/. is 
simply annihilated, and the wealth which might have employc‘d 
labour diminished to that extent. On the latter supposition, 
the 507. has been saved to ‘the fund available for distribution 
amongst the labourers,’ and has actually been so distributed 
amongst them, unless clothiiiakcrs and lacemakers arc to be 
struck off the list of labourers. The cloth and lace may, in- 
deed, be said to be consumed unproductive ly, as any other 
article may be said to be so consumed which cannot be classed 
among necessaries of life or implements of labour. But the 
price paid for them has gone to demand and employ labour, and 
there is nothing to prevent some of it being saved by those who 
receive it, and employed as capital in aid of further prodiic- 

country had it been thrown in the sea! Are W'e not justified in 
repeating that, w’hen Mr. Mill propounds palpable absurdities, 
the final rcdiictio ad ahsurdum is supplied by Air. Faw’ccit ? 

Mr. Fawcett has the difficult task to reconcile the holding of 
‘ extreme democratic op inions ’ (for such are the opinions he 
s.ays he holds — and the very phrase implies a sense.* of thi*ii‘ 
exccssiveness) with the soberer views which liberal culture on 
general subjects has tended to produce in a mind very receptivi* 
of such culture. As Air. Auberon Plerbert professes specula. i 
republicanism, tempered by jiersonal loyalty, so Mr. Fawcett 
atones for the austere Malthusian censures of operative improvi- 
dence contained in his Cambridge Lectures by repudiation of 
royal dowries and hereditary legislature, — (*ssential articles, we 
suppose, of the advanced Liberalism adapted to the meridian of 
democratic Brighton. We only wish the Cambridge. Professor 
could permit himself to forget the Brighton mejnber, and did not 
think it due either to his own ‘extreme democratic opinions,* or 
to those of the ‘ fierce democratic’ super mare he has to ‘ wield,’ 
to drag into political economy lectures, at a learned Universit}', 
..iude sentences, without a syllabic of argument to support them, 
against hereditary legislature and landed aristcx;racy, hitherto re- 
cognized integrants of our not yet overthrown monarchy. What- 
» ver Air. Fawcett’s Brighton constituents msiy think, calm and 
instructed observers of recent and pending Luropeaii events will 
be p]»t to think that our nearest Continental neighbours have 

nut 
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not been such clear g^ainers ])y the violent uprooting*, within 
the last eighty years, of all habitually respected hereditary 
powers, and all political ly-organized independent landed influ- 
ences, as to suggest the like root-and-branch work here, as a 
social benefit so self-evident that it needs nothing more than 
naked enunciation for general recognition. 

While the orthodox political economists adhered to their 
Wage-fund theory, they made use of it to maintain the doctrine 
(valid on other grounds) that neither employers nor workpeople 
can arbitrarily raise or lower the wages of labour. But the 
Trades* Unionists had their Wage-fund theory too, and founded 
on the same assumption of a jwnmanent wag(*-fund, in the hands 
of (!npltalists, the conclusion that it was possible for that portion 
of the working people organized in Unions to cause the lion’s 
share of that fund to com<? into their own hands, to the exedusion, 
as far as ])ossibIc, of outsiders — that is to say, of the whole body 
of workp('ople outside the Unions. All that can be said of 
the Unionist creed on this head is, that it is a shade less absurd 
than that which has just been abjured by the chief of the so- 
deeiiKMl orthodox economists. If there really exists, deposited 
in the hands of capitalists, a permanent predestined wage-fund, 
which can be spent no otherwise than in paying the wages of 
‘ th(? general la boon m* ’ in these Islands, the lion’s share of that 
fuml may doubth^ss b(j siurctjssfiilly scrambled for by those 
sections of that collective entity !)cst organized for the scramble. 

Where the Unionist reading of the Wage-fund theory has been 
put ill most pernicious action has been in the systematic limita- 
tion, dif'tateii by that rertrting of that theory, of the eflicicncy of 
labour, by the enforcement of all sorts of arbitrary restrictions by 
the Union authorities on the combined workmen, with the avowed 
«ihj(u*t of securing that the work to be done shall be divided 
among as many (Unionist) hands as possible. The idea of labour 
for iraf/cs, like any other honest business transaction, being, in 
its nature, a fair exchange of etju! valent values^ would seem never 
to have been admitted or real! ed by the Unionist mind. Its 
idea of wages is rather that of the lion’s share of a spoil, supposed 
to be accumulated, ^eady be scrambled for, in the hamts of 
capitalists, than of the lal)i?urcr’s fair share of the joint product 
obtained by the unfettered co-operation of capital and labour — a 
share which the competition amongst capitalists secures to labour, 
where labour is free and labimrers provident — and more than 
which working men cannot permanently extort, strike they never 
so unwisely. 

It is asked by Mr. Thornton how many instances exist of 
masters spontaneously raising w'ages. Wc would reply by another 

R 2 question 
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question, how many instances exist of masters refusing to raise 
wages, when the prosperous state of trade makes masters com- 
petitors for working liands, rather than working hands for employ- 
ment? This point is well handled as follows in a Criticism, hy 
jMr. James Stirling, in the recently-published volume of ‘ Recess 
Studies,’ on Mr. Mill’s newly-espoused doctrine on Trades’ 
Unions : — 

‘ The striking effect upon the labourer’s mind of a brisk or slack 
demand for Libour — although a mystery to tho closet student — is a 
familiar fact to every busiiu‘ss man practically conversant with 
hiring of labour. No intelligent foreman, wlif> has stood at the gate 
of a public work engaging hands, has failed to note the dilloicnt 
bciaring of the worknmn in good times and in biid. "When triide is dull 
tho labourer deferentially conies up to his employer, whispering, uitli 
bated breath, liis hiujible petition for enqdoymcut. Tint let liamis get 
scarce, and labour be in demand, and niiconseionsly he alters Jiis tone 
and miscs his demands. W'hcn railway bills are rifi', and a deiiiaed 
springs u]) for strong arms to wield j)iek and shuv(‘l, them no man so 
indopendent as your isolated navvy. Feeling his importaneo, ho oJli ; s 
himself to no one, but stands ipiietly in the market-i>laee, sucking his 
pipe, and waiting to he coaxed; and it is only wli(‘U the Ixjwildi r* d 
contractor yh.dds his utmost demands, that ho deigns to taki^ j)ff his 
coat, and handle his pick-axo. Tho secret of his ])ow<!r is ij<»t eom- 
biiiatiun, but coiiqKjtition ; not tho iini«»u of ladjdj.'ss labourers, but 
tho rivalry of jiowiTfnl capitalists. All this the haiilc.-d eoniraetor 
knows to his cost; and to tell him las Mr. IMill tells himj that 
“notliing but a close combination ” can give; bis iniju-rioiis navvy 
“even a cbiiiico of sueeessfally cuiitendiog witli his employers,*' nin.''t 
sound in his (airs like a dismal mockery.’^ 

Wliatever exceptions may he taken to th(^ apologetic stvh- of 
Mr. Thornton, whieli is certainlv peculiar, lie is not charg(?abltr 
with any disposition to throw a d<;eent veil over tlioso principles 
or practices, which have; procured its present evil nqiute for 
Trades’ Unionism in this country. While confessing f<»r Ids 
clients all the violence of means and all tho class-scrlfishiK^ss of 
ends they have ever beim accused of, he; neventhcless stands 
forward in their d(;fence on tho ground, coininori, as he aflinns, 
to all classes, of ‘ that uniccrsal srf/islntrss, which is, and always 
has Ijeen, tho gov(;rning ]>rincipi<; of all human institutions.’ 
Masters and m(rn, according to Mi'. 'J^hornton, fatally conlVont 
« ach other in soinetliing like lloblies's iiiisanthropleally imagined 
-tate of nature, with nothing but force, or the fear of fon^o in tho 
background, to appeal to for arbitrament on any point of dispute, 
.'ind 1.^/ principle of justice recognized, as regulative of their 
.elations, on one side or the other. 

hen Mr. rhornton says there is no particular rate of wages 

to 
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to wliloli tlie labourer lias a riff fit, or by not obtaininjy wliicli he 
ean be wi'anped, and that ‘no price can be proposed either to him 
or htf him whicrh can be one whit more fair or just than any other 
j)rie(»/ we think he may fairly be called upon to define his terms, 
if he means by right, hfjal right, his proposition is a self-evident 
truism. Clearly the employer cannot be compelled by law to 
pay more than he contiatrted a legal obligation to pay in wages. 
]hit if Mr. Thornton means by right, moral rij?ht, his proposition 
becomes a shocking paradox. In a moral sense surely the 
labourer has a right — and what is more is pretty suje to lie 
sensible of it — to be paid wages by his em|>loyer at a rate pro- 
j)ortionate to the value of the products of his labour to the latter. 
As the employer knows his capital has a right to profits, so the 
labourer knows his capital (tlm skill his training and handicraft 
have acfjuired for him) has a right to profits also — i. c,, to bo paid 
the just value of its contribution to the joint work of production. 
If, indeed, he has no skill and not much industry he may be 
content to be paid low wages for little >vork ; or if his personal 
capital is a drug in on<! particular market, he will probably make 
up his mind to take it to some other — ;just as his employer, under 
the like circumstances, would prohal)ly make up his mind to 
transfix his capital from an over-stocked to an under-stocked field 
of {noduction. Hut, in a free country, no workingman will long 
c ontent himself to do work for others which contributes to the 
profit of their capital, without producing a proportionate profit 
i ) his. If he cannot get his wages raised proportionately to his 
work, and ('annot //et atcai/ (an unlikely circuinstanre in this 
age of locomotion), lie will not fail finally t(» lower Ills work 
proportionately U» his wages, 

‘ In th(? higher trades and professions,’ says Mr. Longe, the 
employers ‘can safeh’ (so far as regards tlie interests of 
the labourers, at all events) leave the detiMini nation of wages 
to the labourers themsidves. In thc> lower trades, however, and 
more especially in the case of agricultural labourers, it would 
be mere mockery of the nec i'ssities of the poor, as well as false 
economy, so far as regards tlio general interests of society, 
and of the employers tliemscdves as a permanent class, to allow 
competition to determine lie wages they should pay, whenever 
wages have been already i educed to such a rate as would at all 
involve the question of sudicieiicy. In such a case a true political 
economy would require the cm >3’er to study well the difference 
h(;twcen cheap labour and low wages — a distinction which the 
false theory we have been consid'^ring entirely ignores.’ 

But a distinction which is ignored by no enlightened em- 
ployer of labour ! Lord J>udley’s agent, Mr. Smith, who holds 

a leading 
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a loading position in the iron trade, declared to the Trades’ 
Union Commissioners that he would never consent to reduce 
puddlers’ wages below Is, Gd.^ and that he should prefer the 
present rate of 8^. 6d. to be the minimum. ‘ 1 do not wish,’ he 
very justly remarks, ‘ever to see a puddlcr working at a less 
rate of wages than he is at the present time, even though, un- 
fortunately, the price of iron should have to be reduced ; iiecrause 
the moment you bring a class of n^en like the puddlers, who are 
very hard-worked, below a certain rate of wages, that moment 
you rid the community of the best men.’ 

‘ 1 helieve,’ remarks an iron-moulder, ‘ that nothing but 
England’s well-paid artisans maintained our position during the 
great struggle and crisis of revolutions on the Continent. And 
you will recollect further, that at the moment when tlie Chartist 
agitation was going on in the country, their cry was, “ Only pull 
down the artisan class of the country to the level of the labourer, 
and the charter would have to be granted.” * 

In a remarkable speech delivered in the House of Commons 
on the 7th July', 1869, and subsequently republished in a pam- 
phlet with additional statistical details, by Mr. Thomas Brassc^y, 
Junr., who, as our readers may be aware, has a hereditary 
title to practical experience of the conditions of labour in some 
of its most stirring skilled departments during the last twenty 
years, we find the same disinclination expressed by one versed 
in the profitable employment of labour to regard the mere figure 
of money wages as decisive of the cheapness or dearness to the 
employer of the labour for which those wages are paid. Mr. 
Erassey maintains unhesitatingly that, daily wages arc no criterion 
of the actual cost of (;xecuting works or carrying out inanulac- 
turing operations. In the construc tion of the Paris and Rouen 
Railway, where some 4000 Englishmen were employed, ‘ tlmugli 
these English navvic*s earned ds. a day, while the French inc*n 
cmployccl received only 2s, 6d.^ it was found, on comjiaring 
the cost of two adjacent cuttings in [irec^isely similar circum- 
stances, that the excavation was made at a lower cost per cubic 
yard by the English navvies than by the French lalniurers. On 
the Delhi and Umritsur Railway, it has been found, as I am 
informed by jVfr. Henfrey, iny fathcTs resident partner in India, 
that, mile for mile, the cost of railway work is about the same in 
India as it is in England, although the wages, if estimcatcd by 
the amount of daily pay, are marvellously low.* 

Mr, Lothian Bell is cited by Mr. Brassey as having given in 
a recent address read at a meeting of ironmasters in the north of 
England, the result of his investigations as to the cost of smelting 
pjg non ill France, which he said distinctly established the fact 

that 
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that more men were required to do an equivalent quantity of 
work in France than in England. 

‘ Tiilring into account the saving in respect of fuel, the cost of pro- 
ducing pig-iron in Franco was twenty shillings, in some cases even 
thirty shillings, more than that oxliihitcd by the cost-sheets of the 
niauufacturcra at Cleveland. So t«>o, Mr. Hewitt, an American iron- 
master, stated that the price of iron was one pound sterling per ton 
higher at Creuzot than in England. And M. Micliel Chevallicr, in 
his introducthm t«) the Ii(ipoi‘ts of the Juror's of the Frcncli Exhibi- 
tion, says, tliat rails are from twenty-live to thirty francs dwirer per 
ton in Franco tliaii in England. To the same effect, Mr. Lothian 
Hell says that whereas labour in West 2 )hnlia costs from twenty to 
twenty-five per cent, less than with us, the labour-saving arrange- 
ments arc niuch neglected ; and a ton of iron smelted in the Ruhrort 
district cannot Ikj ])roduced for less than fifteen sliillings a ton above 
the cost upon tlio Tecs. A similar differcncij is shown in the price of 
the rails icceiitly purchased for the Mont Cenis Railway, the price 
of which at the w<n-ks in Franco was from seven i>ounds twelve shillings 
to eiglit pounds p(*r ton, while the price in England was scvi'ii pounds 
jier ton. In jiroof (d‘ the conscious inability of the French iron- 
mashu's to compete with our manufacturers in an open market, I may 
mention that the import duty in France on rails is two pounds eight 
shillings per ton.* 

The twin assumptions that there is no principle of justice 
applicable to any rate of wages which mjiy be agreed to between 
employers and labourers, and no permanent interest influencing 
the employers of labour to respect any such principle, or regard 
any rule towards tlie employed but that of paying their labour at 
the lowest rate at which it can be constrained to sell itself, would 
certainly constitute, if they were but a little better established on 
facts, a moral apology more than adequate for any coercion the 
employed cfin put on the employers. On such assumptions 
there is room for no otlier than belligerent rights in the relations 
between employers and employed. The next task is to show 
that the belligerency of the Unions has on the whole been suc- 
cessful. And to show this au >ther enormous assumption is 
called in aid — viz,, that every rise of wage's in the various 
branches of industry of late years has Ijecn directly or indirciHy 
due to the action of Trades Unions. 

Mr. Thornton indeed admits that every protracted strike of 
late years has been unsucocssful in its object. He admits further 
that every protracted strike must Ite unsuccessful, if only the 
masters hang together with the same tenacity as the men. Evi- 
dently therefore a strike, or ihe threat of a strike, on the part of 
the men can effect its object only in cases in which the masters 
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do not think it worth while to oppose lock-outs to strikes. Then 
the (picstion arises — Can all the cumbrous Jiiid costly inacliincry 
of national, nay international, labour leagues — really be recpiiretl 
to constniiii masters to yield points to tlioir men which tin? latter 
are resolute to obtain, and which the former are not resolute to 
refuse? Mr. Thornton himself, in one of those lucid intervals, 
the recurrence of which in his writings throws the suspicion of 
artistic artifice on the Rembrandt shadows of other passages in 
them, acknowledges tlhat ^Masters are generally fund uf peace and 
{piietncss. Their hearts are in tlunr business pursuits ; they are 
eager to be doing, and dislike proportionably to be checked in 
mid-career. They are in conse(|uence so averse to industrial 
strife, and incur so muidi inconvenience and risk so much loss 
by engaging in it, that, great as have been their jiast concessions 
for tran(juillity’s sake, they would not improbably eoncedt* a 
good deal yet, if they could believe that any concessions would 
suffice, or could see any end to the exactions continually prac- 
tised on them.’ 

Mr. Thornton asserts roundly that, ‘it is indeed notorious tliat 
in all trades whatsoever in which Unionism prevails, the Unions 
have of late years been able materially to raise wage's.’ This 
involves, as we have observed, the assumption, that wherever 
wages have risen, tlu'y have been raised by Unionism. But, as 
a matter of fact, wages have not risen, of late years ‘in all trades 
whatsoever in which Unionism prevails.' It is statiMl by Mr. 
Brassey, and the statement is confirmed by an unimpeachabh’ 
Unionist authority, Mr, Ceorge Potter,^ that ‘between l«^ol and 
1861 no advance took place in the wages of the engineers, tlio’igh 
theirs is the most jiowcrful of the Tracies’ Societies ; but in the 
case of the boiler-makers wages rose* from 2l).s\ to 0^/., in 
consequence of the extension of iron ship-building, and the great 
amount of iron bridge-work.’ 

Mr. Brassey citc?s tin? evidence of Mr. Moult, the Secretary to 
the Master Builders’ Association of Biriiiiiighnin, before the 
Trades’ Union Commissioners, that ‘of the JlOO,OU(l men em- 
ployed in the building trades not more than DfhiiOO were members 
of the Trades’ Unions ; and that while the Trades’ Unions pro- 
fessed to aim at securing uniformity of wage throughout the 
'"'’untry, yet the wag(*s of masons varied in different ])arts from 
\\d, to l\d, yer hour, the wages of bricklayers from to 
and those of carpenters from A '^l. to 8d. per hour. These 
figures conclusively prove the fallacy of the idea that Trades' 
t^nions can secure lor their clients an unif<>rin rate of wages, 

* ' Contemporary Review; Juuv, 1870, Art. fi, alnwe cite^l. 
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Irrrspcctivc of tlic local circumstances of the trades in which 
they arc enjjagfcd.’ 

Who, indeed, can imagine that the rise of wfiges during the 
last twenty yeai-s in the building trades has been due to the 
stupid savagery of the Manchester Thicklayers’ Union, or to 
Messrs. George Potter and Co’s, periodically rejdenished wind- 
bags, and abortive though stubborn strikers in London ? The 
reason why wages in the l)uilding trades had risen is sufficiently 
ex])lained in the following answer of Mr. Trollope, the eminent 
London builder, to the Trades’ Union Commissioners — ‘ I am 
bound to say that hitherto tli(*re has been siudi an enormous 
pressure for work, that almost every man who can handle a tool 
has be(m taken on at an unreasonable rate.’ ‘ Again,* says Mr, 
Brassey : — 

‘ S])eakiiig of the advance in Avages in tlin building trailcs in tlio 
provinces, Mr. J. Min-kay, an experienced agent in my father's employ, 
says in a rcpoi-t he has made to me on the subject — “ Wages Jiavo 
risen during tlie 1 i.-t twenty years from 20 to 25 per cent. ; hut, by 
tlu^ force of circumstances, Ihcy w<»iild have risen as much or more if 
Tradi's' ITnions ]»ad never existed.” To tlie sanu* cilect, IVEr. Itobinson, 
the Managing ])ir<jt*tor of the Atlas Works. IManchoster, in his evi- 
dcinfo before the Commissioners, says ‘‘I do m^t tliink tho ITnions 
have altcnxl tJie rat(' of wages; tlu) changes arc rather duo to the 
demand for labour in particular hraiicht s.” 

‘ Stiiteinonts,’ says Mr. Jlrassey, ‘have boon wid(dy circulated, and 
largely acceptt'd by tho public, to tho cHfeet that there lias boon a 
greater advance In thc^ wages of operatives in recent years iji England 
than in the tMiTCspoudiug period abroad ; this increase being, it is 
alleged, entirely attributable to tlio powei-ful organization of tho 
Trades’ Unions. Wherca.s on the conti*ary, “ tin) advances which have 
occurred in tho i*atc of Avagl.^s abroad ju’ove that, without tho introduc- 
tion of Trades’ Unions, and s(dcly in coiis(^quencc of a greater demand 
for skilled labour, through the development of maiiufiuHiiriiig industry 
on the Continent, tho w ages of the working classes have risen more 
raindly than in any industry in this country.” ’ 

Mr. Brasscy cites in siippor of his statements on this head 
the official correspoiidenco Avitb Her Majesty’s missions abroad 
which had been p.iblished before the date of his .speec h. We 
find these statements lorther corroborated by the subsequent 
publication of tho * Reports from Her Majesty’s Diplomatic and 
Consular Agents respectinir ♦he condition of the Industrial 
Classes in Foreign Countries.’ Mr. Phipps reports to Lord 
Clarendon; on tlie position of the artizan and industrial classes 
in Wurtemberg, that ‘ the avc. ago increase in the rate of wiiges 
in eight branches of industry during the last thirty years 
amounts to from GO to 70 per cent.’ In the building trade in 

particular, 
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particulcar, ‘ in the rase of masons, bricklayers, carpenters, and 
painters, may be observed a remarkable rise in the rate of wages 
of 80 or 90 per cent., to be accounted for simply by the unusual 
activity in the building trade during the last twelve years, 
especially in the capital. The wages of a mason or bricklayer 
are, at present, 3.?. to 3s. 4r/., ami first- class workmen receive 
even more.’ Wiirtcmberg has hitherto rejoiced in combination 
laws as rigorous as any that ever existed in England, and has not 
yet learned t<) rejoice in the equally rigorous code of Unionism 
for its t)[)posite objects. Yet these objects seemed gained more 
effectually in Wiirtemberg without Unions than in England with 
them, in those trades in which the extraordinary rise of wages in 
late years has been set down unhesitatingly to the artificial 
operation of Unionism. 

The pessimism of Mr. Thornton’s representations of the sheer 
unmitigated selfishness of all actual and all possible relations 
between labour and its employers — so long as labour shall con- 
tinue simply to be paid icapes — is made with artistic contrast to 
lead up to the optimism of his fancy pictures — wliich blossom 
at length into rhyme — of Labours Utopia in the future, when 
labour shall be conducted (.and land also, it would si'cin, culti- 
vated) under conditions of purely co-operative association — 
‘ destined ’ in time ‘ to beget, at how’ever remote a date*,’ some- 
thing ‘superior to itself’ — and that something “a healthy 
socialism.’ Rut he adds (.and here, at least, we agree with him) 
that ‘for the forthcoming of such offspring it is indispensable 
that there be no violent shortening of the natural period of 
gestation.’ The natural period of gestation of a healthy socialism 
must be protracted indeed ! In the meantime the whole coursi? 
of modern civilization seems running in the direction of giving 
ample room and verge enciugh for the pioneer o])(‘r«ations of a 
he.althy individualism. The cabin and rifle of the latest 
emigrant to the backwoods .are human nature’s protest against 
all artificial socialisation. 

Mr. Thornton would be content to rest for awhile, and be 
thankful, at the half-way house to his industrial Utopia of 
pure co-openative association (which, .as we have seen, is itself 
only to be regarded as a half-w.ay house to the millennial beati- 
tude of a healthy socialism), which he considers as provided for 
oi!. present poor and purblind workday world by ‘ industrial 
pai tiierships ’ Ijetween employers and workpca>plc. 

With reference to the various modifications of this system, the 
TrjuJes’ Union Commissioners, in their eleventh .and final Hcpoit, 
have exj>resspd themselves with a wise reserve on the shape 
assum<^ d, in some few instances with success, in France and in 

this 
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this country, of remuneration for extra exertions of the work- 
people employed in large concerns by bonuses calculated on the 
increased profits of those concerns supposed due to such extra 
exertions. It is evidently only in cases where that supposition 
is consistent with facts that, on the principle for which we have 
contended of sunm cuique, the workman is entitled to recog- 
nition in proportion to the extra profits which, by the hypothesis, 
are due to the extra investment of what may be termed personal 
capital, manual or mental, in the shape of supererogatory zeal 
and diligence on his part over and above the ordinary day’s tale 
of ufork which could be demanded of, or enforced on, him by 
his employers. 

Somewhat too much has been made by sensation-economists, 
and (‘fTcct-writers generally, of the few instances (they might 
be counted on the fingers of one hand) of advantageous results 
from awarding to workpeople, in addition to their wages, 
some stated proportion of the annual profits of the concerns 
they work for. '^I'he only real principle of universal appli- 
cation is that every one should be paid his due, — wages to 
whom wages arc due, profits to whom profits. Work-people 
can have no right to additional pay (though Trades’ Unions 
have often claim(*d it for them) on account of additional effici- 
ency given to their labour by improved machinery, set up and 
j»aiil for by their employers. They can have no claim to share 
the profits of capital which they have not invested, or the re- 
muneration due to the ability and experience of the directing 
heads of concerns. In a wprd, what workpeople have alone a 
right to is the value of tlicir contribution to jrrodiicts. In establish- 
ments, whether such as M. Leclairc’s at Paris, or Messrs, Briggs’ 
at Mfithley, where the economy arid efficiency of the conduct of 
the concern in great measure depend on the unsuperintended 
voluntary zeal and diligence of the individual workmen, the 
recognition of extraordinary profits as due to extraordinary exer- 
tions is at once just and politic. But there is a manifest 
incongruity, and a c'ertain source of future misunderstandings 
as grave as any that arise at present between employers and 
workpeople, in the ffjnception of the universal adjustment, of the 
rewards of work-people t( the commercial success of establish- 
ments, into the operations of which the clement of manual 
labour enters in degrees so d liferent. 

What has been most con:. |.icuou8 in France has been the 
failure, in a great majority of instances, of purely operative asso- 
ciations for jiroductive purpose , ; and the main cause of failure 
has been pointed out, as we conceive, correctly, by Mr. Fane, in 
a despatch to Lord Stanley, dated March, 1867. * It has been a 

great 
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fjrpnt inlstako,’ lie sa^’s, ‘in the procedure of the working-classes 
in France that tlicy Lave prefernH.! societi<*s of production to 
building societies, loan societies, and those wliicli may be termed 
societies of consumption. The latter should come first; for their 
tendency is to endow the workman both with the capital and 
the prudence, without wliicli his ]).articipation in the productive 
form of society is seldom satisfat^tory.’ 

While the large lufijority of the operative associations, which 
came up like mushrooms in the revolution year 1848, have failed 
to maintain their groimd, those which survive and flourish in 
general owe th(»ir vitality and vigour to original independence of 
State aid, and adherence to the plain prin<‘iples, which, under any 
form of industrial association, are essential to success. Of these 
principles none is more vital than tliat which rigidly and unsw(M V- 
ingly attributes .s7/?//;2 and the most successful operative 

association in Paris is that which has most stoutly asserted it. 

And here we have a crow to pick with Mr. 'J'hornton. At 
page 428 of his volume; on ‘Labour’ he roundly ilenoiinces the 
Kochdale Co-operative Manufacturing Society (an off-shfiot 
from the far-famed ilochdale Equitabh; Pioneers) as ‘ the 
Jscariut of the tribe ’ of co-operation, — ‘ one that hath? fair to be 
their glory, but has become their shame.’ And wdiy? Simjdy 
because this manufacturing association divides its profits only 
amongst its shairholders, and remunerates the workpeo])lc it 
emjdoys with iraz/es for work done. Now', Mr. Tli()rnlon, two 
pages previously, had described the Paris masons as ‘ the most 
considerable of all the JMcnch societies,’ and all its doings w ith 
complacency, — including the ‘ frock coats’ (by the way, an incor- 
rect translation ot' frac, whicrh jneans a dn'ss-coat) that the sharev 
holders of that society wear on Sundays (just as if their black coats 
distinguished them from the Sunday dress of our skilled artixans 
here). Put what Mr. Thornton omits to state is that tin? Paris 
association which he glorifies adopts jwecisely the princ-iple of the 
Kochdale association which he denounces — the principle of divid- 
ing profits only amongst shareholders, and of remunerating the 
workmen they emjiloy by wapes. We liumbly submit that 
neither Rochdale nor Paris working soci(*ties should liave a Judas- 
stigma fixed on them merely because they carry cnit that principle 
in tV^eir prai;tical working. We shall have the revered Leclairc 
hiuiself next stigmatized as the Iscariot of industrial partnership, 
because in his establishment also the ‘ associates ’ alone share 
profits —ttie large majority of emplopes^ termed ‘auxiliaries,^ 
receiving wag(‘s only. Mr. Fawcett is too urbane a writer to 
stigm'dize as ‘ Iscariots ’ those co-operative associations in this 
counti V which call capital from without in aid of the contribu- 
tions 
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tions of their workinp^ shareholders, — nay worse*, pnjf wages to iheir 
non-associated workpeople. l?ut, on the other hand, while Mr. 
Thornton quietly i^nonis tlic fact that those foreifjn associations, 
which he himself cites as most exemplary for skilful and suc- 
cessful iiianajfemcnt, are precisely those whi(!h have taken the 
same course on the larnr(>st scale, Mr. Fawcett sets fact at direct 
defiance in his statement of their proceedings. Of course, we 
do not suppose for a moment that his mis-statements arc of liis 
own invention. Ihit we cannot acquit him of ‘ crass negligence ’ 
in failing to aerjuire more accurate information of the true state 
of facts which inconveniently oppose his theories. 

‘ It ought to he stated,’ says Mr. Fawcett, ‘ that the co-oporativo 
masons in Paris mwev amploiffd any lahonrers hut those icho icerc share- 
hoffltrs ; the advantage of jwlopting this j'lilc is very jq^parent, and 
unfortunately English Seeieiiiishavo net adopted a similar regulation,’ 

We b(?g to state that it is not tlio Kiiglish that is here at variance 
with th(* hrench jn*actic<? ; but Mr. Fawcett’s slateinent n^spect- 
ing the latter tliat i.;. at variance with facts. 

The co-opercative society of l^aris masons consist(Ml of eighty 
shareholders (alas ! can W(; speak of any Paris society in the present 
tense?). Tliat society was so far from cutting all connection 
with * th(j tyrant capital ’ outside its ])ale (as Messrs. "I’honiton 
and Fawcett think essential to purity of princi])le in all co-opera- 
tive societies), tliat it set out by raising a capital of 300,000 
francs, and as the associated workers could not subscribe such a 
capital amongst tliemselvcs, lln?y had recourse to bourgeois capital 
seeking commercial investment (one wonders what rational 
principle was against their doing so). Their able manager, M. 
Cohadofi, has made* tlie following public statement of their pro- 
ceedings : — 

‘ In this prosperous association capital exeroisc.s its function side by 
side with labour. In Iluj division of proiits 00 per cent, is assigned 
to labour, dO per cent, to e-apitul. The working shareholders rocoivo 
a fixed salary, regulated by the c, autity and (piality of their work 
[wages, in short, for pit eework] tuey then sliaro the proiits — lust as 
they would have to share the losses in case of ill success." 

‘This co-operative soi hny,’ says M. About, in his chapter on 
‘Co-operation,’ ‘employs hundreds of workpeople, and pays 
them fixed rates of wages, vhlch are paid definitively, and 
nowise as first instalments on account. Nothing can be more 
contradictory to the pure theoietic principle of co-opcratioii.’ 
But hear Mr. Cohadon, wlif> takes a practical view of the sub- 
ject (Mr. Fawcett’s betc noire — a practical man, and a man of 
business) : — 

‘The 
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‘ Tho reason/ says M. Coliadon, ‘ why it is imi)ossible not to emphiy 
auxiliaries., is that you canuot turn back lar^ro orders — if you do, yrn 
lose your customers. In theory an association should employ its 
members only : in practice this is impossible. It is equally impossible 
to award to auxiliaries a share of profits. In the first place, Iioav can 
you always be sure to make profits *? And if there arc losses, liow' can 
the auxilioi-ics bo expected to take their share of these? It is in- 
admissible in jn'inciplo that those who take no share in losses should 
take shares in profits.’ 

‘ If workpeople themselves,’ says M. About, ‘ the moment they 
have to handle capital, adopt tlie received principles of social 
economy, it is because those principles are true,^ No stricter 
enforcers of orthodox economical principles than associated work- 
people, w^hen tlieir visual orbs are purged with the eujdirasy aiul 
rue of self interest in enforcing them ! i\I. Blaise, another 
practical man of the manufacturing region of the Vosges observers 
on this point : — 

‘ In the legal point of view, the rules which govern co-operativo pro- 
ductive associations are identical with tliowj which govern other 
employers of labour ; in a moral point of view, they j)roeced pretty 
much in the same manner. Like those, they employ w'« go-paid work- 
people under tho name of aHAiVumes ; they pay them no more than 
others do, and no more guarantee them lAcrinanent (mijdoyniont. Nay, 
tho workpeople complain of being more hardly dealt Avitli by opcrsitivo 
associations than by other employers. Tlicso societic^s, when their 
members possc'-ss those rare qualities, (toinnic-rcial, teelniical, 'uid 
governmental, wliieb secure success, are doubtless in’ofitable to those 
who form tlicm, or arc admitted into them; but they (^institute iiu 
addition to the previous body of employers; and even if llicir iiiiiuh v.s 
multi]died t<j the utm(»Kt siipposable extent, us they nev(?r can cjnnpi isit 
more than a comparatively small fraction of the lahoiiriiig class, they 
do not appear destined to ex<!rciso any considerable iulliuiiice on the 
economic condition of tho masses.’ 

If the contemplated industrial Utopia of the economic al scliool 
at present in the ascendant might be comprised in tlie foriniila 
of ‘every operative; his own capitalist,’ their contemplated agii- 
cultural Utopia might lx; formulated in like manner as ‘ every 
labourer his own landlord.’ Now that something may bo done* 
in the way of approximation to both th(»se Utopias — that shares 
..lay be allotted to the savings of operatives iu industrial esta- 
blishments, and allowanec; made in extra ]iay for their extra 
^'xertions beyond the exigible day’s tale of labour — that the 
agricultural labourcjr ought to be restored to the contact he has 
loo g#*ncrally in this country lost with the soil he cultivates, and 
supr ued with a plot of ground suflicient to occupy his hours of 
leisi./e, and supplement his wages of labour at slack seasons — 

none 
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none will deny who have duly noted the eflfeets of what has been 
already done in these directions. By all means encrouriigc the 
upward stru{jfgr|es of industry, exceeding in its efforts and energies 
the mere day-labour sufficiently remunerated by day-wages. But 
don’t imagine that you can elevate all labourers into proprietors, 
whether of commercial or manufacturing establishments or 
landed estates. Don’t imagine that if you can cut all Ireland 
up into cottier-crofts to-morrow (since merely to convert lier 
half million ten.ant-farmers, according to Mr. Mill’s recipe, into 
(mis-cal led) peasant-proprietors wouhl be discovered the day after 
to be a measure not half revolutionary enough in the interest of 
the outlying majority of non-tenant labourers), you could ipso 
facto invest Irishmen with the indefatigable industry and skill 
hir small culture transmitted from age to age among the Lilli- 
putian landowners and still more Lilliputian temant-farmers of 
l^^ast Flanders. It may further be affirmed that such enthusiastic 
Fnglish an<l Irish champions of peasant-proprietorship as Mr. 
Alill, Mr, Thornton, and Mr. Cliffe Leslie, have greatly exag- 
gcnited the? agricultural regimen of Belgium as the paradise of 
pcasant-propri<*tors. Their cdiief autliority, M. de Laveltjye, in 
his treatise on Belgium in the Cobden Club volume, by no moans, 
recoin mends the land system <»f Flanders to foreign imitation. 
Dn the contrary, he sfiys expressly, the system of ttmure of land 
in Flanders (the pet province of our exclusive enthusiasts of 
peasant-proprietorship) is anything but worthy of imitation. 
I'hcre arc too many tenant-farmt*rs, and too few peasant-pro- 
prietors ; the leasers are excessively short, and the rents exceed- 
ingly high. 

Just the state of things Lord Dufferin had predicted that 
Mr. Mill’s pny'ect for inv<‘sting Irish tenantry with proprietary 
rights and ])owers over their present lioldings infallibly would 
produce in Ireland : — 

‘ It is pivhuhlc,’ says Lord Duftbrin, ‘ that Avithin a very brief period 
of the new laud settlement a considerable proportion of the original 
occupiers will have foiuid it coiiv<’.'i(Uit to tt evolve their interest on 
others, und(,*i* the coiidilious proposed by Mr. Mill. The coinnuTinty 
will then bo divided in^i two important classes — peasant-landlortis tu.d 
'peasant-tenants, 

‘ In what respect Avould the thou condition t)f affairs be an improve- 
ment on the present ? You ‘uudd not have got rid of “ landlordism ; ” 
you would only have substitutco M.a innumerable crowd of needy 
landlords for the present more affluent proiu-ietors. Evictions for 
non-payment of rent would bo as J’ifo ns ever, for the necessities of 
those to whom the rent was duo would preclude them from exorcising 
tho indulgeuco now (i^itonded to their t- nauts by the present pro- 
prietors ; while dispossession for other causes, such as waste, extrava- 
gance, 
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gniico, and bad managomeut, would bo multipliod in excess of tho 
small propoiiiion of those which arc now oHheted in Ireland on such 
accounts.’ 

English and Irish landlords,’ says M. de Lavoloy«?, ‘ do not 
put on the screw of a continual increase of rent with anything 
like the harshness habitual with Belgian landowners. . . . Tin; 
peasants of Flanders unfortunately will not leave their own 
province, and their intense competition for farms raises the rents 
in a manner ruinous to themselves. ... In consequence of c'x- 
ccssive competition, the FJcinish fanner is much more ground 
<lo\vn by his landlord than the Irish tenant.’ 

There certainly was a. curious felicity in the selection of 
Belgium by Messrs. Mill, Thornton, and Leslie, as exhibiting 
in the excellence of its culture and the wellbeing of its cultivators 
a Labour Utopia, to which legislation should seek to assiinilati; 
England and Ireland. Xot <»ne of the conditions which they 
ailirm to be indispensable to good cultivation and the good <*on- 
dition of the cultivators can be anirincd Avitli truth t(» prevail 
generally in Belgium ; ev(*ry one of the characters of al)solut(‘ 
proprietorship, facilities for summary eviction, and agrarian 
outrage (only that in Belgium agrarian outrage is supj)ress**(l, 
instead of being made ])olitical capital of), whidi they denounce 
as evidences of landlord law in Irelaiul, an; ecpially to be found 
in Belgium. We find it stated in the ll(*ports from our Miuistms 
abroad, compiled from olVu ial documents, that in J'hist and Wv.A 
Flanders, the provinces sji(Hu’ally selected by our ])(*asant-]u<)- 
prietar> -fanciers, as <'.\eniplifung the agrarian leginum they 
would introduce at home, ‘ the land is almost entirely worked bv 
tenants,’ whereas in Luxemburg, where much of the land is pi.»)r 
and of but comparatively little value, it is mostly cidtivated by 
proprietors. "leaking the whole of the little kingdom, not half 
the land is retained in the hands of its proprietors, and it is further 
stated that ‘the bulk of the land in the hands of owners consists 
of wood, wastes, Those parts of Belgium specially selected 

as illustrating by tludr skilled and careful cultivati«)n the ‘magic 
of jwoperty’ triumphing r>ver all disadvantage's c>f soil and fdimat(% 
are prf'cisely those jiarts which arc neither owned by their cidti- 
vators, nor held on a tenure descrilmd as absolutely iiidisj>ensabl(* 
*'■ encourage culture by its security. The ‘ peasant-proprietor is 
unknown in the Pa>s <le Waes,’ and very whimsical are tlu; 
varieties of ‘ the truck system’ inllictcd on the farmers in that 
,‘i^oure<l district, where ‘written leases do not exist,’ and where 
<»rie farmer very generally holds of sevc;ral landlords, who are for 
ixa O'. )st part tradesmen in the ninghbouring towns;— 

‘ ho small us well as the largo fiirnior is liable to have as landlords, 

at 
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rtt ono aiul tlio ssimc time, a brewer, a grocer, a Iiabordaslier, a iiiann- 
liwiturcr, a cloelviiiakor, a pnblicliousc keeper, a fanner, a doctor, a 
lawyer, a parisli-pricst ('rarely owner of land), a Liberal, a Catholic. 
The brewer expoets liim to drink Ids beer — if lie objects, ho evicts 
him from the i)lot of land ho holds of him, and lots it to a more pro- 
titablo tenant: the grocer expects him to buy his coffee at his shop ; 
bis wife and daughters must dress well in order to i)lcaso the haber- 
dasher ; he must purchase a watch and change it fxjcasionally to plcaso 
tlio W’atchiiiakor ; ho must assist his farmer-landlord in getting in his 
cr(»ps before lie athiiids to his own; if he or his family do not reijuini 
the doctor’s attondanco two or threo times a year, th(i doctor seeks for 
ii less healthy tenant.’ 

‘ About two-thirds of the aiublc lands of Belgium,’ says Consul 
Crattaii, ‘ «are cultivated by tenants.’ A former Belgian Minister 
stated some ye.ars back, in a Report on the subject, that ‘it is in 
the poorer and more thinly inhabited districts that proprietors 
are the most apt to cultivate their own land,’ and that ‘ in populous 
districts pro])rietors farming their own lands become compara- 
tively rare.’ • 

If, in most parts of Belgium, ‘ iarmiug is carried on upon 
traditional principles,’ and has become a sort of unimproving 
routine, tin? petty fanner has become an equally uninqjroving and 
e(|ually rooted human vegetable. ‘ In certain localities,* says 
(yonsul Oratt'iii, ‘taking as an exainplii the provinee of East 
Ehanders, where an c'xccss of population brings with it increased 
rent and diminished wages, the remedy would seem to be in 
emigration; yet strong local attachments, added ))erhaps in some 
tlcgree to jealousy of race, appear to prevent the Flemish peasant 
from rciii'iving evcui as far as the neighbouring Walloon province of 
1 lainault, where the want of agricultural labourers forms a source 
of complaint, and is looked upon as a serious inconvenience.’ 

‘ Altliougli the rights of property,’ says Mr. W'yndham, ‘are 
in some parts of Belgium Hhiys do Waes, and in the iininediate 
vicinity of Brussels, for instance,) exercised with little if any 
consideration for the tenant, the Government have hitherto 
abstained, «and 1 liave been assiircfi always would abstain, from 
legislating iipcin the relalions of landlords with their tenants, .;s 
to the granting of leasi s, raiding rents, &c., considering that such 
action would be interfering with the individual rights of pro- 
perty. ... No attempts liavc been made by Government to 
i'reale or increase the number of l eliolders in Belgium (beyond 
the endeavour wliicii I have stated, to colonize the Campine, and 
which failed). Such a scheme is looked upon as i in practicable, 
and as one which would only lead io forming a class of persons 
who would always bo looking to Government for assistance.’ 

Vol. 131. — JVo. 201. s Let 
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Let Mr, Mill ponder well this avcrtisscmcnt to administrative 
philanthropy, and take note of the details (which we have not 
space for here) of the failure of the i3(7l^iaii CioVernincht in its 
Campine project of colonization, before he next proposes that the? 
English Government should buy with public money, on public 
account, land coming into the market, to cut up into small 
holdings on the East Flanders model, or lease in larger portions 
to co-operative .associations of labourers. ‘ The Campine tenants,’ 
says Mr, VVyndham, ‘according to my informant, who was on 
the spot in charge of tlie works for irrigating the country, from 
the first considered themselves .as Government jiensioncrs ; 
considered further that it was to the Government rather than to 
their own industry tlmt they were thenceforth to look fora living : 
and moreover they turned to other purposes the subsidies which 
the Government gave to enable them tr> buy stoc k.’ 

After ten years’ ‘experiment* the Belgian (Jovernment had 
enough of it, put up the land and buildings to auction, .*ind 
recovered about a sixth-jiart of what they had cost them. I1ie 
purchaser at once fivii:ted alf the idle tenants he found upon the 
estate*, granted six years’ l(*ases to other tenants (rather a long 
lease for Belgium), and convertcMl the administrative failure into 
an improving priv.ate property.’’^ 

The exclusive partisans of peasant- proprietorship alw.ays con- 
clude by citing the Channel Isl.'inds as tlie palmary instanci* of 
high prosperit}’ produced by small culture. Mr. Mill says, ‘Of 
the ciliciency and productiveness of agriculture on the small 
properties of the Ch.annel Islands Mr, Tliornton’s “ Fh a h>r 
Peasant Proprii*tors, »Jcc,,” produces ample evidence, the ros’d t 
of which he sums up as follows ; — 

“ Thus it appciirs tlisit in the t\v<i priii('i])iil CUuiiiiel Ishiuds tho 
agricultural populatirui is in the one twice, and in the other Ihrre 
times as dense .as in llritain; tlierc being in I lie latter country i»nly 

* Tilt Hon. T. J. Hovtll Thurlow, in liis v<iluint tiititltd * Trudts’ Unions 
Abroad,’ &c., ffivts the following attoiiht of (lit tiiinl rtsiilts of tlit tstablislimtiit 
by tht Dutch (nivcriinitni of the four pauper colonics of i<'redcricks-oord, Willciii^- 
oord, Vceiihui/.cn ui.d Omiiicrschaus: — 

• taiiMiiiK all lln' adYuiiLii'‘'.< tlvw' iJ«'or i:oloiii-«'» Imv** pfissi-SM-d, in li:i\Uig th** idl** 

<ihiiinau-d irm. tJwir liiiik.-, iUnl all fhi ir wuntH at llu* c(«inm'iii-.4'iiii*iit tin* m Iiciih* ba- ll■'L 

»uo a' 11 iiifitiMUifiii, An it»-iji of tfiaiKc in MipiNU toI - 

ir. r |y, and 11:1 ant to b-- .* • IfHiiijKirliiig) f-i now iiF .inniiul oa'uririi.c in iJi** U'liljr' f 
liiitiii ^}j|li^ter lor tin- Iloinf Offuriin' lit, ui»d aiiiuiiiiird in Uit* Kitini.iti* for IhBSi i(» 
.;j„.ii';'j rmiiii-,. As a iiicms of icioni.liiK ii«-iwlirUy, and of ruisiiiK the, roiidUinu id ihc muhU 
if iipi^r:!, !!•■ r'lr.lt has imt b-fii niun- hiiicchkI'hI tlmii Irt in a mrrf financial |ioliil id view. I’.iin-ly 
ft»i* jH-r fi-iit. I ' llu- fiiiaii u<(.u|iii-ih uri' hUit U lo liavi* clean-d tlirniM‘lvi'« from tlio d* b? ihcy iin iirriil 
t'i • iiiUiiim '.l.i- Colony) In t)>i- (Uninniini' ib>>y imiui* i'lnui, and lo ibi* Si-rleiy, und b ivi* Ih-iti nbl-* 
u! r thf lb i hixtiM-n yfais in pay h ni»,d raif n-nt. lly Minn* ilio failiirc of ibw laudable uUcuipL is 
•iHilbtiiid 10 K'O iiiiK ii btUDK iioic- lor til Ci>l>jiiiat.v — ihi-ir imt iiidiitl ln'iinj Mlli»wi*d in slur vi*. • • •.• 
1 (i»‘ Kiiild* I. irvaMoii ni iin iin- oi )>• rinaii-i>t n lifi, !>• itn-y atrUns naLitmaux or p.iniKr C"lonlf>, i‘< 
iiK- 1. ■ of I.IIU r ill ilif bxJy coriKirati * 111 rofii-ty ' an iiwfJiutiori of ariifi'-ial oriKln, ri‘P^irb>:; 
aif ! !. : 'ippoxt, and r..pii;si'iiiins uliiuiaiely pun ly urtilh ial cinrily.' 
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one cultlvjitor to twoiity-two acrcis of cultivated laud, wliilc in Jersey 
there is one to eleven, and in (liiernsey one to seven acres. Yd th 
wjriculture of fhesa idauds maintainH heMms cidtivators, non-agricultural 
pfqmlcUionSf rcspecthply, four and five times as dense as that of Britain.^ 

British readers (farinin"; readers at least) must be ‘ four or 
five times as dense ’ as philo-peasant-proprietary writers have 
any right to expect to find them, to be capable of taking state- 
ments such as these for fa(*ts. The late Earl of Rosse, in his 
pamphlet on Ireland, published in 1867,* gave the Statistical 
Returns of the Agricultural Stock and Produce imported into, 
and exported from, .Jeu’sey and Guernsey, from which it appears 
that the great bulk of the first necessaries of life consumed in 
those islands is procured, not from their petty culture, but by 
importation. Prosperous as they lire — and still more have been — 
I'rom maritime and commercial sources, they have no pretension 
to be self-supporting agricultural coininuiiities at all. Guernsey, 
with a population ol 2y,7oD, impcirts 34,330 quarters of wheat, 
and exports none — iiu ports 1297 oxen, exports 41 — imports 4980 
sheep, exports 40. ‘ W'ith these imports,' says Lord Rosse, 

‘(Suernsey cannot stand much in need of corn raised at home; 
and although the peasantry require very little animal food, the 
wealthy inhabitants of 8t Petcu’s Port and neighbourhood con- 
sume the usual quantity. Therefore a supply of meat has to ho 
provided, in addition to the oxen and sheep imported, and, con- 
sequently, meadow, clover, and turnips, are the principal crops. 
In Jersey it is vi^y much the same. So soon are fables dissi - 
pated by a little statistics. The peasant-proprietor is often employed 
as a lever by those ivho seek to turn society upside down ; we see how 
weak that lever is when the truth is known.’ 

All the exclusive enthusiasts of peasant-proprietorship seem 
predestined to shipwreck on these same rocks of the Channel 
islands. Mr. Clilfe Leslie, in his recently-published volume on 
^Laiid Systems,’ British and foreign, contrasts the Isle of Wight 
as having ‘ scarcely any coiiinicrce or shipping ’ with the Island 
of Jersey, ‘carrying on trade with every quarter of the world.' 
He attributes the difl’erence to the Island of Jersey being owned 
by small proprietors, and thi Isle of Wight by large ones. Now, 
waiving the topographical circumstance tliat it might have been 
rather difficult to make trading ports of creeks like Brading 
Harbour, accessible only at higl vater — and only then to small 
craft — might it not have occurred to any one less in quest ol' 
agrarian arguments than our Irish professor, that ‘ every quarter' 

* * A Few Wonls ou the Kvlatlau of Landlord and Tenant in Ireland/ &c. Ih 
the F.arl of Kosse. 
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i:i’ the world’ could more conveniently briiifj; its trade to the 
t Mainland of Hampshire than to an outlying section of it 
insulated by a narrow channel ? The Solent, to any one 
looking out Iroin Ryde, shows no scarcity t)f commercial 
shipping ; and the docks of Southampton might seem to dis- 
pense sufTiciently with any necessity for cutting up little Vectis 
>nto big basins for ocean steamers. Rut if it is nothing but 
the lack of peasant-pro])rietors that diverts the trade of all 
the world from the direct access it would otherwise seek to the 
Isle of Wight, how is it that a like ‘ellcct defective’ does not 
('Xtend to the rest of Great Britain ? H«»re is England, on the 
one side, scant of peasant-proprietors, France, on the other 
side, swarming with them. Why does not England contrast as 
shabbily with France in international (’ommerce, as Mr. J^eslic 
laments that the Isle of Wight does with the Channel Islands? 
Rut really it is waste of time to combat what we should call 
such sheer puerilities if they proceeded from any source less 
ofli dally respectable than the pen of a ‘ Prof(?ssor of Political 
Economy* in a Queen’s College and two Queen’s Universities. 

It may, however, be worth while to indicate for the beinTit of 
those who need the inlonnation, how it has come to pass tliat'the 
two principal Channel Islands have long maintained a popu- 
lation so much larger than their own agriculture had footl for, 
.and have long enjoyed an extent of commerce so much inon; than 
proportioned to the place their little rocky (rluster fills on the 
map. The answer may be made in few wf)rds — because they 
have always had the privilege of carrying on a commerce 
entirely free from fiscal restrictions — on the one hand with l';u; 
•leighbouring ports of the Continent, and on the other with 
tluj shipping and colonic's of this country. .Jersey and Guernsty 
had free ports and free trade, while Great Rritain and Ireland 
still submitted themsclvcjs to the self-imposed fetters of anti- 
commercial Corn Laws and Navigation Laws. ‘ Ry means of 
this privilege,* wrote the late Mr. Inglis in Ids book on the 
Channel Islands (published before the era of I’ree Trade had 
arrived in Englancl), ‘vessels are built (in Jersey) with foreign 
timber, are rigged with foreign cordage, yet liave the advantage 
<il British registers, and consequently enjoy all the advantages to 
^ secuiWl to British-built vessids.* Again, wldlc the pro- 
U'cdve Corn Laws obstru<'tcd the importation of grain and Hour 
into this country, the Channel Islands could import foreign 
wLeat for their own consumption at irec-trade prices, and export 
t(' England what wheat they themselves grew, to benefit by pro- 
tccli* .* prices. More than this, they could grind foreign grain, 
and the flour as a native manufacture to British shipping aiul 

British 
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Rritisli colonics. Under sucli circumstances it required surci v 
the blindness of cntliusiasin for exclusive peasant-proprictorshij) 
to assig’n to that source the g“n)\vth of the shipping* and trading* 
])rosperity of the Channel Islands, just as it had required tin* 
intrepidity of that enthusiasm (to give it no harsher name), 
to descril^e those islands as terrestrial paradises of a dens(* 
population, entirely fed by a self-supporting agriculture on the 
.system of la jwtitc culture, 

VVe cannot close our present remarks without some brief 
nderence to continental views and proceedings on the subject of 
r)perativc associations, and Labour-regulations and theories. Those; 
have been interrupted in their calm and regular development by 
the great war between hVance and Germany ; but a portentous 
])hcnomenon which has followed in the train of that war — the in- 
surgent ap])arition of the tick nation Ah, with its myriad incen- 
diary hands, and tongues, and pens — terribly demonstrates how 
the speculative delusions palmed on popular ignorance may blaze 
out in more than in(;iaphorical conflagrations kindled by popular 
fanaticism. Some years before pr*>h;taire absolutism fired its own 
funeral- pile in Paris, a rather remarkable instan(;e was reported of 
that esprit prime-‘Sautier in the French workpeople?, which has ren- 
dered Parisian pr<il(?tarisni, from the first outbreak of the Frencli 
llcvolutioH to th(; ])resentday, the ever rLady and ever formidable 
instrument of political and social perturbations, unwillingly 
endured in their too frequent recurrence by the Freni* li nation 
at large, and now at length suppressed with a strong hand by 
the national arnii**! force. A few years back, tlio English opera- 
tive ‘ Internationals ’ tried to get tlieir Parisian brethren to join in 
a grand roiiibined strike. * VV^liy should we give ourselves any 
trouble about raising the rate of wagiis ? ^ — was the reply of the 
latter to their comparatively practical English industrial co- 
r(?volutionists — ‘ when we are just on the eve of suppressiuff wacfes 
alioffcther, and becoming ou*- own employers — (iws pr&prcs 
patrons,') 

It may be regarded as a somewh .t noticeable sign of thi; times, 
tliat a recently reigning lllmpcror, and two riv.al pretenders to. or 
riv.al candidates for, the thro-.e he so lately fdled, should, withii* 
the last few years, have emuiously exhibited in action or specu- 
lation their sympjithies with the working classes, as their best 
title to sovereign power. Each '-f course, exhibited those sym- 
pathies ‘ with a diflerenee,’ according to their respective positions 
and antecedents. The Es-Em|K?roi* of the French laid claim to 
every grand idea of operative elevation in the social scale of thi* 
future, as an idee Napoieouieunc, The Comte do Chambord, in 
a manifesto dated fioin Venice, 20th April, 1865, traced all tin; 
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ills that afflict the workingf classes to the ‘individualism ’ engen- 
dered by the French Revolution, which, in his royal view, has 
]>een the parent of industrial monopoly and the abuse of compe- 
tition. (To logicians of a less august order, monoj)oly and com- 
petition might seem contradictory terms.) The Comte de Paris, 
in his recent opuscule, entitled ‘ Les Associations Ouvriercs cn 
Anglcterrc,* kept in view, throughout, his jMilitical object of con- 
trasting the liberties of England with the half- liberties of France 
under the Second Empire, and the illusory compensation for the 
substantial benc'fits of self-government held out by ostentatious 
offleial patronage of industrial interests. 

The most remarkable fact of the present epoch, as regards this 
subject, is the abolition of the system of legal penalti(*s against 
operative combinations, which is in course of being cHccted in 
Continental States — a system which in ptincjj)le was abandoned 
in England nearly half a century back, at the epoch of the repeal 
of the old Combination Laws in 1 824. Nothing remained to do in 
this country but what is just being done by Parliament — nothing 
but the ‘crowning of the edifice’ of operative einam ipation. No 
objection is now opposed to the legislative recognition of tlie 
corporate existence an<l corporate rights of Trarles’ Unions, 
except their adherence to regulations adverse to the freedom and 
safety of the larger unorganized union of peaceful citizens and 
workers outside their pale. It is near half a century sinc e le gis- 
lation in this country cabandoned its old untenable position, of 
proscribing all oj)erativc combinations as criminal. And the 
only limit the law now seeks to inipose on the frec'dom of 
Trades’ Unions is that of enforcing respect on their part for tlie 
equal freedom of the great majority c»f ihcdr non-nnionist fcllow- 
w'orkpeoplf', who may continue to think fit, as hitherto they have? 
thought fit, to stay out of the unions. 

The Continent now stands just at the turning-point of Indus- 
trial legislation at which we stood in 1824 — it being also remem- 
bered that the liberty of meeting for any purpose is as new a 
concession, generally speaking, on the Continent, to every other 
class of citizens as to the working class. Jii 1842, when M. 
Lrclairc— the Paris ho use- pa in ter, since celebrated— ‘first adopted 
in his own ^establishment the principle which is now assumed in 
1 ,1 ecomunical quarters to be universally applic\able, of con- 
ccuing a sh.arc of profits in his f*onc:crii tr) a select portion of 
l.js workjienplo — the government of Louis Philippe thwarted his 
pn ject !y refusing him the permission requisite to assemble 
his workpctiple tor the purpose of laying his plan before them. 
Li Jhi;* ..a and Austria, the law has liitiierto punished, as formerly 
in b ' - land, with fine and imprisonment, any workman who 
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combined with liis fellows for tbe purpose of obtaining con- 
cessions from tlieir employer by striking work. Similar legisla- 
tion has been in force in Belgium and the other smaller states. 
Operative emancipation is achieving itself almost suddenly in 
continental Europe, and is producing phenomena if not of law- 
lessness in action equal to some of our unions, yet of far more 
Ut<»pian extravagance in spec*nlation — as witness the doctrines 
promulgated at the International Labour-Congresses of Late years. 
VV^ages have been indignantly characterized as an humiliation 
to labour — capital as a hostile power, when in any other than 
Labour’s hands. It has been loudly proclaimed to be the foremost 
duty of the State to set operative productive associations on their 
legs by lavish subsidies at the public; charge; and the doctrines 
of the late Ferdinand Lassalle, the apostle of State-support to 
co-operative* societies, are artlcl(;s of economic faith among large 
numbers of the; working population in Xortherii and S()Uthern 
Gennaiiy. In short it is clear that continental proletarism, 
breaking from its old fetters, will wage an internecine war 
against property and social ordcT. 

‘ L()r.s([ue Ic faibh* devient fort,’ impressively writes M. Edmond 
About,'' ‘ lors(|ue ropprlinc; devient libro, son premicT mouve- 
jn<*nt nVst pas d’uicr, inais d'abusen-. IX'licz les mains d’uii 
brave? hoinme cncliaiiie sans cause legitime : il nejettcra pas la 
chainc, il la ramassera avc’c soiii pour Tattacher aux mains dc; 
c('iui fpii la hii a donnee. S’il agissait autrement, il ne serait pas 
uii hominc?, mais un ange.’ 


Aut. IX. — 1. The Eh mvntary Education Act^ 1870. 

2. Minute of the lliijht J lonoarahle the Lords of the Committee of 
Privjf Council on Education^ estah/ishinr/ a new Code of Re ffula- 
tions^ 1871. 

3. The School Board Chronicle, s. I.-XX. February to July, 
1871. 

4. The Sixtieth Repo i . of th' National Soviet t/, 1871. 

T he period which has elapsed since we last called attention 
to the elementary edacativ»ii of the people, t has been one of 
unexampled educational activit . . The lilducation Act had then 
just been introduced into the lTon.se of Commons ; now, after 
passing through an ordeal of f?erc discussion and emerging with 


‘ A, It, C, dll TravaiUour/ p. 151. 


t In April, 1870. 
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c.oiisiclerabln mod ideations, it lias bocoino law, and lias thus in- 
augurated the first seheinc of education in Llnglaiid which can in 
the strict sense be called ‘ National/ as really providing for the 
elcmentarv instruction of every child in the country. As a neces- 
sary corollary to it has followed the Nenv Code, reversing in many 
important respects the ‘ Revised Code/ of which we liave heard so 
much in measured praise and unmeasured c*.<»nsure, and certaiiil\ 
indicating very distinctly a resolution on the part of the Education 
Department to tleal with the great cause luitrusted to its care in 
a more generous spirit, in resp(*ct not only of larger pecuuiaiy 
supply but of greater liberality of idea. As a cf>nse(|UfMice of tin? 
same legislation, School Boards have been created in the metro- 
polis, in all the largest towns, and in many even of the sniall<*r 
towns and hamlets, wielding large powers under the Act, ami 
evidently prepared to exercise them with energy and ability. 
Last, but not wln»lly least, the influence of the time has spread t«» 
the existing school system. There has been an extraordinary 
creation of new voluntary schools; th(‘ Education Dc'partment, wo 
hear, stood fairly aghast at the number of n])plications for building 
grants — the last which the state is ever to make to voluntary 
agencies — and as the close of 1870 approached, its experience' 
showed a state of things not unlike the bustle and excitement ni 
the last day em which railway schemes can be deposited for tin? 
consultation of Parliamentary Committees. The Church of 
England has been stirred to new efliirts to preserve* anil complete; 
the system which has done such noble work liiiring the last 
thirty years ; the Roman (’atholic body, occupying here, as on 
other questions, an exe’cptional position, has shown e'xtraonlinrny 
munificence in the creation of new schoe)ls for its own peo])le. 
If the voluntary syst(?m is to die, as its opjiements piophesy, it is 
certainly resolved to die hard; if, as we? hope, it is to live*, it 
is taking the right means to secure a new j)e>wer of vitality and a 
new lease of life. 

All the?se inovernr?nts mark an educational crisis. I'lie public 
mind is roused to the importance of the subject, anel, in spite; of 
all the; disturbing iniluenees of party or sc'ctarian jealousy, is 
resolute?]}' bi?nt on doing the work set be*forc the; country in a 
practical anel uiicontrove*rsial spirit. It is, of course, inevitable* 
that thorough consideration of the problem should disclose its 
ciiejrmoiis magnitude, its bf*wildering intricac?y, and its incradi- 
tcble fliflie ulti(‘s ; nor are there wanting tlie m<*n who, from sht'cr 
timidity, cry out that tliere arc ‘ lions in the path,’ or with pe*r- 

'■ T‘. . dtionul h:ip prunts fi» no l«*ss than 141 1 se*hools (which, of 

course rcChuich scliools only) to be ciccUd at an outlay of aul .o 

contuii. 1!>5, 000 children. 
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verse inp;enuity seek to exaggerate! and even to create pcr])lexities. 
13ut we do not believe* tliat at the present time they have much 
power over public opinion. Englishmen have a strong belief in 
the soJvitur amhnlando principle ; they have over and over again 
done what theorists pronounced to be impossible ; and, if their 
work does show some abstract imperfections, they are always 
ready Icj consider such imperfections abundantly compensated by 
solidity and practical energy : they prefer an irrcgidar reality to 
a ‘ faultless monster that the world ne’er saw.’ Accordingly at 
this moment they arc more ready to listen to the practical educa- 
tionists, who declare that tlic thing has been already done in 
great part and sliall be done completely, than to the alarmists, 
who cry out that the attempt is hopeless, or the revolutionists, 
who would use this cry as an excuse for making a clean sweep of 
all fornu*r erections, and building up a new fabric on the vacant 
space!, perhaps with the ruins of the old. The time ma}- come 
when the cold fit w ill return ; llien, we fear, timidity and economy, 
party spirit and revolutionism, will gain a h(‘aring. Meanwhile 
it is eariK*stly fo be desired that the great impulse given may 
carry us well over the dead })oint, and that the creative enthu- 
siasm of tlie present moment may have done what it will be in 
great d(‘gree impossible to undo. 

Progress then, and great progress th(*re will undoubtedly be. 
Put we are of tin* number — which we hope in England is still 
considerable — of those who arc not content to be going fast, 
without knowing whither we are going; we would welcome all 
necessary change, but both theory and experiimcc teach us that 
those changes are most orderly and healthy wliich are real de- 
velopments of wliat has grown up by a gradual and natural 
growth, and which preserve at every step tlu! link of an organic 
continuity with the j}ast. Rejoicing in the present educational 
enthusiasm, sympathising to the utmost with the various move- 
ments thus (’ombining to secure the triumph of the good cause, 
wc yet think it natural that men r loukl ask, What are really our 
present educational prospects? JShall wc secure a real improve- 
ment and growth ? 'an wo hope, even approximatidy, to attain 
our great ideal, the cducairon — elementary, indeed, but substan- 
tial — of every lllnglish child? 

These questi«)ns assume varionr forms, and are asked in various 
tones of lecling and opinion, i^ut, speaking generally, the real 
points of interest to the country are these three : First, What will 
be the effect of the new system oi rate-supported schools, barked 
by the compulsory power of the law, upon the voluntary system, 
which has hitherto been thought to be congcMiial to our national 
character, and which has certainly done considerable work ? 
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Must the law, stepping ilowii from its position of mere control 
and impartiality into the arena of practical work, neccss<arily 
absorb all other agencies into itself? Next comes the question, 
wliich gives tliis last its chief vividness of actual interest, What 
will be the attitude of future education towards the religious 
principle, which up to this time has been the chief motive force 
in the educational work, and which in any case must, at least, 
claim to be represented in all systems of elementary instruction? 
Thirdly, we ask, Is there any <hance of n'ally extending our 
education, at once in area and in (|ua1ity, so ns to remedy the 
many defeerts which liave always been acknowledged as marring 
and obstructing its work ? Some answers to these three questions 
we shall emdeavour now to suggest. 

I. In considering the relation of the new state of things to 
the previously existing system, it is important to nuiieinlx^r 
that the Kducatiiin Act, as passed, has Ix'cn materially altered 
from the Bill originally introduced by Mr. b'orster, and sketched 
out in our last arti(dc on this subject. It has had to submit to the 
fate which attends on almost all measures adopted by a popular 
assembly; niucli of its theoretic'al symmetry and siin[>licily of 
principle has been saerificed to the necessity of making it so far 
correspond to the various opinions of political and ccch?siasti(‘al 
parties, tljat it might ])ass, and having passed, be a really \v<irkal)l(‘ 
measure. 

In the first instance it made the creation of School Boauh a 
distinctly supplemental and (so to speak) a r(*mcdial iiuMsure. 
There was first to be a public incjuirv into the ‘ sullieienc*'’, 
efficiency, and suitability’ of tlio existing school machiii(?ry. if 
it was found defective*, there was next to be a notice addr(*ssed 
by the Education Department to the authorities of the locality, 
♦ ailing upon them to suj)ply schools in any way tli(*y chose; 
and only if such notice prodiicrfi n<» adequate; result, was a ISeliool 
Ikjard to be formed after a given time, to snpplv bv legal com- 
pulsion the resoun’es wliich were not otherwise fortbcomiiig. 
This provision was greatly modified in I^irl lament. It was taken 
for granted that then? w'ould be ileficiency in the metropolis, 
and atx’ordingly a London ►Schewd Brian!, itself a new con- 
cention, ina nnuch as it was to have jurisdiction over a populatimi 
i'' nne four in ions, to rlispr*nse iiniricusr? revenues, and tr) 
most extensive iiifluenco, was to be created at once, 
i ij -n pori';r was given to the authorities of any locality to 
a]inly lor a School Board immediately; and, in conseqnein’e, 
ali. cdv »norc tiiaa a hundred ScduMiI Boards arc cxlst<?iit and at 
worlc in fact, the general result is (allowing for exceptions on 
botli . ides), that in rural districts and small towns the vi>biiitary 
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systom will for tho present cover the whr)l(j area and supply all 
educational rctjuireiiients, while in the lar;^er towns the rate- 
supported schools will, with as little delay as possible, be 
established. In some cases, indeed — we think only a f(!W — the 
creation of Hoards does not imply this, the only object contem- 
])liitcd being th(^ accpiisition of power to compel attendance. But 
the general result is pretty nearly as we have stated it, and the 
inevital}le rivalry of the two sets of schools will begin forthwith. 

Another change introduced into the J^ill during its passage 
through Barliaincmt tends to make tin? sej)aratIon between tiie 
two systems in<ire rigid ;ind to produce a more distinct antagonism. 
It was originally intended (*is W’c pointed out) that School Bocards 
might assist existing ])ul)llc elementary schools, on certain condi- 
tlf)ns of impartiality, and under the control of the Kdueatitm 
J)eparlmeiit. 'I'liis provision was struck out ; and we think its 
oinissirin singularly unfortunate. It might certainly have sav(*d 
expenditure and p lunotecl ertieieney of oduration, by bringing 
the pouers of School Boards more extensively into play. But 
what is of more eoiise(|ueiice is, that it would have provided a 
link between the purely voluntary and purely legal systems. 
There would have been the schools ind(»pendcnt of the Board, 
and the schools supporu^d by rates, as now ; but between them 
would have been interposed an intermediate class of ‘rate-aided’ 
schools, which might have linked them together, and supplied a 
ready means of passing from «)ne extreme to the otlier. If the 
two systems arc to be hostile, this is well ; some, indexed, of the* 
adherents of the voluntary system rejoice in it accordingly. But 
if their rivalry is to w<*ar the frieiMlly asj7cct of co-o])eration, 
this alteration is decidedly an alteration for the worse. 

In relation tfi this rivalry the Jhll preserves, generally sj^e.aking, 
the most complete impartiality. The conditions of aid and the 
amount of aid from the Stat'‘ are to be precisely the same for 
both classes of public elementary schools; and even schools 
which do not fall under that categ rv, if eflieieiit, although they 
cannot bo aided, are tf) be counted, nevertheless, in estimating 
the educational rcsoi .ccs of a district. The principle of ihe 
Education Department is stiil as before. Let the work be done 
thoroughly by any local macliinoiy whatever ; it is our business 
simply to test and to reward it, in the name of the Nation which 
it benefits. There is, however, one marked exception to this 
impartiality, in respect of that inoit important power — the power 
of compelling Jittemlance. As ihings now stand, one district, 
having a School Board, will liavc this power, and may fill its 
schools thereby; another close at ]ian(i,just because its resources 
arc already sufficient, will have no Board, and therefore no power 
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compel the use? of tboso rciiourccs. Tliis is obviously* a iat.-il 
blot on the measure ; and that it was so, was pointed out during 
the discussion of the Bill. It is no answer to say that the power 
to compel is only permissive, and the whole provision tentative ; 
because, if the matter is one of privilege, equal privilege ought t«> 
be conceded to all, and if an experiment is to be tried, it oiiglit 
to be tried fairly. It was projjosed, if we mistake not, that, where 
no School Board existed, some body n'presenting the rate])ayers 
should have the power to compel attendaiici? (which pt)wer, 
indeed, the Poor-Law (Inardians have, virtually, at this moment, 
in respect of the children of out-door paupers) ; but to all such 
]}roposals the Govcninient turned a deaf ear. Their object was, 
we presume, to give a premium on the creation of School Boards, 
and it may have been obtained. But this consideration cannot 
outweigh the unfairness and inexpedit^ncy of the present arrange- 
ment; and we gather, from an answer <jf Mr. Ft)rster to a deputa- 
tion from the National Fdiuation Union, that in some way it is 
intende{l to rectify it. However, whereven* a School Hoard exists, 
the Act distinctly sugg(?sts perfect impartiality of action. If 
compulsory attendance is enforced, the parent may send his child 
to any eflficient school that he pleases; and (to touch now upon a 
point of sore controversy) wherever the Board sees it right to 
meet cases of absolute poverty by giving a free education to an\ 
child, the Act evidently contemplates remission of fees in its ov\ii 
schools and payment of fees in other elementary schools as 
co-ordinate jirocesses,’^ ecjualh' admissible? and eejuaily desirable*. 
The general idea, tliercfore, of the Act, is to give fair play 
both classes of scliools. It is (to re'fer to rnuch-abuseel words) 
neither * demominationar nor ‘ und'cuorninational’ in its temden- 
cics. Its whole aim is to be impartial, at once conservative of 
all that is worth eoiiserving, and creative of that wliicli is still 
ne*ede;d. Just because it is so, it has rece*ive'd the? support ol all 
who are not misguidcMl ])y party sj^iritor sectarian jealousy, and — 
the male;ontents at Bradford notwithstaneling — lias immeasurably 
raised Mr. Torsle^r's reputation as a statc*sinan. 

It would have been well if this same spirit of imparl iality 

* '"Ir.* poii.t is so importuiit that we print tlio ac4ijul e.'laiisi.'s : 

M. K'.'Ty f' ilil nft«- .{litin i wlu-iil i,y ;iiiy r.»i:‘ri! |i.iy ^ucli v..ik!y f t' 

t ■../ U; jii -M by tin* .Still H,1 Itviiril. Willi 111#-’ Mi'isfiii <»r til ■■ l-jliu.if i#.ii n«-ii.ii im» iil. l»iJt Hi * 

S« i-K^i rixtiij ;i v lain (iiiic ii, niii •. !'i:‘ a r‘iru.il>l.* pi iiml iii>t i a«< inyiiHi-', 

I:. - .O'jl'- or ji u1 (it .>-iir]i li.f ill tin- r.isf III aiiycliilij wla-ii tliry an# iil' tlint lit#* yMrcni. 
ii'. ’'ll cIjIM uii-ibli; fpi'ii |H' (-iiy ii> jny lii#- s.jni*, but Mtrli |l•|||■<■i(•n -ii.iH :jo 1 b - I" I'-* 

l>iH'tliial rdii-f giv-n m -ntb pin-iit. 

.Xy. I’h” '' C'lUKl inny il ilicy tiilnk lit, frmii linu- tn lim**, Tiir :i rcticwablc p"Ti(Ml 
< •■•I . • ■ < iniirnlj., iwv tin; wlifilc di any nnri nf tli ■ mIhhiI |i.iy ibK at any public I'Iciuoni.uy 

’ ! iv clilM icnidi.-nt ill lli-lr ili.strb-t wlni.s* pan-nt js in tli -Ir (ipiiiiuii iiii.il'b* rnuii (nivcrty i#* 

p.,y l‘i' lie : l.»iil. Ti'i •cicii |rtiyini-iit -.b ill l.i- m id.' or ii-.ii .-il mi i unditinii ol Hi.- i lidd atn-iid nr. .my 
public • .-L'lciitary school oilii;r ilmn smh us tuny ."'(■I'-ctcd by the* parrni ; an-l s-ndi p:iyiii('»it shaP 
not bo dL-cimd to Ik* ''ivt-i t'» ut'h pip-- nl. ' 
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hnd born ;illou*<*d to prevail in the various School Jh)ards. 15ut, 
•iidiappily, it has not been so; under the names of Liberality and 
UiKsPctarianism, what w^e must call an illiberal and sectarian 
ilislike of the denominational schools has shown itself, in a 
vehement and almost furious protest against carrying out the 
>iln( iplc of the Act. In Rinningliam, in Liverpool, and in 
London, this lias been the one cpiestion wliich lias split the 
Hoards asunder; at Liverpool, the malcontents, defeated on 
tlie Board, assailed the Education Department, and received, 
1 ^ they deserved, a dccidcnl, although courteous, rebufT, Mr. 
h'orster was not called upon to pronounce on the wisdom or 
Jolly of the dc:cision of the Board ; but it was really absurd 
N) ask him to interfere wdth it, against the spirit of his own Act, 
.jot only in this section, but throughout its whole tenor. In 
»h(? London Board, on a similar dc^fcMt, the minority, represented 
hy Professor Huxley, seem to have lost their tempers, and, for the 
dirst time, to have tln;?atencd the factious opposition, whicdi is too 
'Veil known in the 1 louse of Commons, and to whic^h every 
npiihar assembly is liable wlienevcn* an angry party cdiooses to 
:liusc the forms, which are iiic*ant siinjily to ensure a fair debate, 

• rid so to wc’ary out a majority. I'he Ac t is, W'e see, givcm up by 
'hese gentlemen; it wa.s harcl to c*oriceivc\ Civon from the begin- 
ning, ho.v any fair residing of it could be pressed into their 

ervice, and ^1r. Eorsler’s honest interpretation of it, in the name' 
of the Departiiiont, renclcws their case quite hopeless in this 
:|uarter. riic'V arc reducc’d, therefore, to argue tlie question 
Ml its own merits, ir.vich’iitly tlie Act suggests only, it cannot 
Ml force any course of action in the niattcjr. The School Boards 

• re free to act as they will, and the real cpiestion is, what is the 
just and expend ient course. 

The true nucleus of the opposition is formed of the men who 
voiild have c’arried out the revolutionary policy of the League, 
-vliohatc all denominational schools, and look with repugnance on 
•he impartial attitude of the Kdiica^’oii Act towards them. Their 
iriiiciple is intcdligible enough ; they would have no aid what- 
.‘ver given from any pidilic source to any school connected wdlh 
his or that denomination. they could have a secular system 
rlic'y would clioose it as the best ; if they cannot have this, thev 
will at least have an ‘ iinsectariaii ’ scheme. Whatever tends to 
’;cep up the existing schools the} .q>posc at every step ; beaten in 
' 'spect of support from the Imperial exchequer, they renew the 
Hglit in respect of aid from ’oca) rates ; precisely the old argu- 
fiicnts are brought out with a new face, and a renow'al of the 
riiurch-rate agitation, with all the virulence which loc'al party 
spirit can infuse into it, is loudly threatened. But if this section 
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stood alone, its inhen^nt weakness would so(m he shown, in tli(‘ 
Boards as in the public generally; on this and other points of 
its jjrogramine it w’ould be beaten by an overwhelming majority. 
In fact, however, it has drawn to itself a considerable amount of 
support from those who cannot sec the real merits of the question, 
and are blinded by the mere daz/le of the word ‘ unscctarian.’ 

There is a great confusion of ideas in this matter. In the 
first place, the word ‘ denoininationar is used with a convenient 
ambiguity. It really means on tliis question ‘c'omiected with a 
(XTtairi religions body;’ and those who talk of tlie ‘ denomina- 
tions and the people,’ ‘the denominational and the unsectarian 
parties,’ and the like, should remember that, after all, the ‘deno- 
minations’ in this sense actually include the large mass of all 
the education, woiilth, and power of the country ; and the 
residuum, except wdicre its numbers arc swelled by mere igno- 
rance or carelessness, coiriprehends a comparatively small party 
or sect — the sect of secularists or ‘unattached Christians.’ But' 
the name is used as though it im]died a really sectarian spirit 
of narrowness and an enthusiasm of proselytisin in tlies(‘ schools ; 
and, so used, it is utterly inconsistent with facts testilied to over 
and over again from all ipiarters, and still more inconsistent w ilii 
the provisions laid down for the future. With a Time-tabhi 
Conscience Clause, an ignoring of all religious instruction by 
the Inspc?ctors, and a vigilant School Board, including that party 
which lias as keen a nose hir sectarianism as c\er llie Holy 
Oflicc had for lu'resy, what intolerance or narrowness of action 
would he possible? Yet if it is not possible, why make all this 
ado ? If a school is good, and if only secular instruction is en- 
forced, W'hat can it matter whether it he a Board scliool or a 
Denominational school? The fact is, although It can liardlv b(i 
avowed, that the real jealousy is <if the Church schools. riie 
Church has wr)rkod in the cause, wliile the Nonconformists havt^ 
been comparatividy inactive, an<! content to us(t her scluxds ; and 
therefore the mass of the existing schools belong to her. The 
natural results of her energy arc now grudged to lier ; and if her 
schools cannot be taken away, they shall, it seems, at least not 
be fed. But this would not make a good cry ; the vaguer 
denunciation of deiionii national ism serves the pur])ose b(.*tt(?r. 

Then, again, there is a confusion between the different func- 
tions of the Board itself. It is, first of all, an educating body, 
providing and maintaining schools; and here the Act emphati- 
cally proclaims that it shall bo ‘undenominational,’ that is, 
^at its schools shall be quite unconneerted with any religious <ir 
irreligious body. On this point no difference of opinion exists. 
But then it has tw'o other powers — the power to compel parents 
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to send their children to school, and the jwwer to meet all C!ast\s 
in which poverty might rightly he pleaded as an excuscj. TJiesc 
powers are correlative to and co-extensivc with each other; and 
both are clearly far wider than the Board’s educratt)ry action. 
I’hc Act in each case protects the freedom of the parents. If 
they are compelled to send their children to school, they may 
cdioose a Church sc^hool, or a Board scliiM)! (which will generally 
be a school of Bible-teacliing), or a scrculai* school, where they 
can find one. This, again, is allowed on all hands. But if 
they cannot pay their fetjs, the Board is, after due inquiry, to 
supply the defect in some way or other. In this respect it is 
merely to do what the Guardians may do, and ought always 
to <lo, under Evelyn Denison’s Act, by making the payment of 
scdiool pence a part of out-d<K)r relief. Hie operation of the 
Board is hiire so simply that of relieving officers, that it is seen to 
have nothing whatever to <lo with c^lucation ; and, in fact, the 
liest solution of the cpiestion may perhaps be to set aside the 
kindly desire of the Act to avoid indicting the stigma of 
pauperism in this matter, and transfer all relieving functions 
whatever to the Guardians. Now the real question, stripped of 
all the rhetorical ornaments and collateral issues with which it 
has be<‘ii em'umbered, is simply this, — Shall the Board take 
advantage of a parent’s poverty to interfere with his liberty, and 
not only compel him to send his children to school, but prai!- 
tically dictate the school to which he shall send them? It may 
be conti'iided that paupers have no rights, and that, if they ask 
for relief, they must take it on any conditions assigned. But 
it is strange to hear this plea put forward by the friends of ‘ the 
massifs,’ and the tried supporters of ‘liberality.’ 

And this brings us to another confusion of ideas on this sub- 
ject. It is supposed that the proposal to pay the? fees in existing 
schools is made in thi* interests of these schools exclusively. 
Certainly it is contended that they shall have fair play, and that 
the crime of orthodoxy — the one unpardonable crime in the c'ves 
of ‘advanced Liberals’ — shall not absolutely outlaw them. But 
as far as their interests are conccrm*d, it will be a double-edged 
measure. In some erases it may do tlu'm good by aiding tlieir 
finances and filling their Ik nches ; in other cases — thanks to 
the strong class- feeling which exists in the section of the people 
supplying scholars to the elementary schools, and llie jealous 
tenacity with which social distinctions arc cherished, whcn‘vcv 
they are undefined by any visible mark of rank — it may do 
harm ; and we hear thn- managers arc anxiously iiKpiiring 
whether they can he fonred to receive chihlren, whether they 
like it or not. The picture of a ‘ gigantic system of out-dooi 
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relief' which has been so vividly drawn and so skilfully dis- 
played, is coloured mainly by imagination, and will be found 
to be very imperfectly correspondent with fact. The real in- 
terests involved are those of the rate- payers and those of the 
parents. The rate-payers will have a riglit to complain, if, 
where Board schools .are not wanted, they are built to supply 
the needs of the poorest class, when these needs might be met 
far more economically by payment to existing schools. The 
parents will have a still greater right to complain, if tlie mere 
fact of poverty is made to disqualify' them from exercising that 
freedom of choice and th.at direction of their children which .are 
(‘onceded to all others. The cpiestion to be answered is, Wliat 
<'ause has been shown why these manifest rights should be 
calmly set .aside? And in spite of .all the ehxjuence which has 
been lavished on the subje(!t, we have never seen any suflicient 
.answer.* 

Most of the Boards seem to h.ave deferred action till they' hav(? 
schools of their own .at work, and can see exactly to what extent 
llieir relieving or eleemosynary’ action is likely to go. This is 
j)robal)ly wis(\ If the principle adopted in London prevails 
generally, and Board schools become really schools of religious 
teaching and tone, we fancy th.at the oper.ation of the proposeil 
pay ment will be very (drcumscribed. If secular schoeds be set 
up to any gr<’.at extent by the Boards it will be? otherwise*; for the 
grievance of forcing children to them will be deeply and extt'n- 
sively felt. But in cither case the merits of the question remain 
exactly the same, and sooner or later it must be settled. 

Suj)posing, then, that both classes of schools receive* strit^t im- 
partiality from the Legislature, from the l)e]>artmcnt, and IVoni 
the Gu.ardi.ans and School ]h>ards, it still remains to ask — and 
the answer is one of gre.at importance .and difliculty — wlicther 
the existing schools will lie able to maintain lluMiiselvcs in the 
face of the rivalry which they must undergo, and of the fact 
th.at their supporters wall be doubly burdened, by the j).ayment of 
the rate and the contribution of subscriptions. I'lie answer must 
be, in some degree, conjeetur.al, for there has been as yet no 
('xpcrience of sucli a state of things in Bnghind. But tw’o things 
are quite certain : first, th.at their mainten.ariee will recpiirc very 
considerable cfTort ; .and next, that the effort is well worth making, 

* Wc ar- Forry to sei* that prejudice has been introduced into the discussion in 
lation to the U»man Catholics, wlio arc thought likely to bt* chiclly benefited 

this payment of foes. Surely the question is simply one of justice: possibly, 
..itiiongh M-: protest against the Itoiiiau Catholic practice of making their position 
• xcepiionni, and this making use of its except ioimiity, some little indulgence 
I ighl b. iiot unreasonaMy conceded to them, considering the great mass of poverty 
i'll sihich they have to deal. 
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As to tlic first of those points, it is, \vc fear, no matter of 
theory, but already, by anticipation, a matter of experience, that 
tlie payment or ex{)ectatiou of a rate materially diminishes the 
subscription-list. No one can wonder at this who considers 
how that list lias hitlierto been filled. There are found in it (to 
take the instance of a Church school) the names first of those 
who look upon oducatioii as a spiritual work, and bidieve that 
the Church, as su(di, ought to work in it as one of her regular 
functions. These will, no doubt, in groat measure, (continue 
staunch; and, even under the additional burden, their support 
will probably not greatly diminish. But there are many who 
have supported the elementary stdiools simply as a public duty 
to the community, not caring much how they were supplied 
and looking cliiclly to their secular results ; these will certainly 
be likely to diminish, if not to withdraw, their subscriptions, 
unless it can be proved to them that the vtduntary schools will 
still be needed as a valuable element in the new system. And 
the third class of persons, who give just because others give, 
will follow the other two ; but if the examples set are dis- 
cordant, they will be pretty sure to choose for imitation the one 
whi(!h excuses them from putting their hanils into their poikets. 
Clearly, therefore*, then? will be increased difficulty ; not so 
much in the rural districts — for there tlie fijar of a rate may 
induce an clFort to keep it out — but in the towns, and especially 
in London, where School Boards already exist and rule over 
large areas, each <,*oiisidered as ta whole ; so that a parish or 
locality wliich has priivided itself abundantly with schools will, 
nevertheless, liavo to help in making up by rates for the ni'glect 
<ir the jioverty of its neighbours. Therefore, even if the calls on 
existing schords in the future were likidy tc) he no heavier than 
in the past, there would be difficulty. But they must be heavier. 
The Boards, we hear, have wisely r<*solved to arrange and officer 
their schools on a scale of completeness and liberality much 
above that average which elementary schools liavc hitherto 
attained. Tin* effect of this will necessarily he to force other 
schools to do the same — at least wherev(*r the rivalry of the two 
systems is an accomplished fact. This effect will be most valu- 
able educationally: in fact, w-. believe it to be absolutely neces- 
sary. But it will make a scri<ms call on the resources of veduntary 
schools, and incre.ise the difficulty of their struggle for existence. 
Either they must increase their subscriptions, or increase their 
school-fees. The grca*'or liberality of the ‘ New Code ’ will help 
them, but it will equally hn1 > their rivals; and it must be re- 
membered that the grant can in no case exceed the revenue 
derived from the subscription and school-fees. We cannot, thcrc- 
Vol. 131. — No. 201. T • fore, 
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fore, wonder that the adherents of the old system look on the 
])reseiit state of things with alarm and even despondency, and 
that some of the supporters of the League quietly rejoic^e in 
anticipation of the ‘painless extinction * which they were good 
<*nougli to propose for the existing schools, 

l?ut we <lo not believe that such a result need follow, and we 
are sure that it would be a gre.at «;vil if it did follow. 44u*re 
will be some count('racting inlluciutes of a sec<»ndary nature. It 
is quite possible that old associations, social prejudice's, the 
notion that all rates arc much alike', and that a rate school is 
something like' a workhouse school, may tend to fill our volun- 
tary schools, and even make it jwissiblc for them to ciiarge 
liighc'i* fees, so as to compensate for diininishc'd subscript ions. 
'J'he (effect would be — and w^e have hc'ard it anticipated by many 
W'hose opinion is valuable — that the Board schools would gra\ i- 
tate towards the lower stratum (speaking socially ) of the clash's 
needing elementary education, while the othen* schools assumcfl 
a comparative! y aristoc ratic charac ter. If the . I Joai els .should in- 
cline rathcjr to remit fec's in their own schools for tlio.sc' unable 
to pay, than actually to pay fees in otlu^r schools, this tcnch'iuy 
W’ould, no doubt, bo enhanced. But, after all, such c*ausc's a.s 
tlmse are at b<\st merely secondary, and are apt to be c'xciHdiie^ly 
capriifious in thc'ir operation. No one can wc'll rc'ckoii upon 
them. Tlicjy may be very powerful, or all but incdfec tivc? ; llic'V 
may work as incm c'xpc'ct, or turn round, like clcj])hants in a 
battle, and dcjstroy the ranks for which they w'erc intc'ndc'd to 
clcjar the? w'ay, 

If th<3 voluntary schools are to exist, th(?y must prove that they 
have a right to exist — that they can do work valuable enough to 
stimulate and to reward the effort W'hich their innintenancc' will 
need. Now we are strongly conviiic’c?d that the success cu’ our 
first attc'inpt at a true national education largely dc?pencls on the 
o-existence of the two classes of scliools, and their action, clirc'ct 
and indirect, upon each otlmr. The rate-supported schools will 
improve the old by tlicj simple fact of their ])resc'nt rivalry, ;incl 
the? rc'acliness of the new system to absorb the old, if tlie old 
should tail. Many, we supposes, especially of the private adven- 
ture schools, will 1)0 ‘improved off the face of the cjarth and, 
spc?aking generally, w’o shall not regret them, for they will be; 
those which .ire sliams, or, at any rate?, arc starved and in- 
cfTeetivc'. But those which arc good in various degrees — and 
iiiost c>i the public schools arc good in I'apacity, if not in })er- 
icirmaricie will be forced to be bettc?r. J’hcy will be obligc'd to 
bcTomc * I'ublic IClemc'ntary Schools’ in the moaning of the Ac-t, 
i, e. ; i;o maintair. a proper teaching sliiff, to submit to Govern- 
ment 
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ment inspection, and to provide strictly for the rights of con- 
science. All those changfis, whether welcome or unwelcome, 
will really be benefits, received from the co-existenee of the new 
rate-supported schools. 

But they will do more than repay tliose benefits. There is 
a great value in the voluntary principle itself; in the? grc?ater 
free(l<nu and variety of which it admits ; in the union of various 
classes as fellow-workers in a labour which is one of love, or, at 
any rate, of duty, and not €>f compulsion : in the unpaid and 
often priceh^ss service which it can command ; in the absence of 
that hard compulsory tone and jealous watchfulness which belong 
to all jiicrcly legal functionaries. livery one knows the differ- 
I'lice betwe(*n a voluntary hospltiil and a workhouse, or c*vcn a 
W'orkhouse iiiriniiary. The law c.an at best be just; it has no 
power and no right to be g<‘n(M-ous. We believer that, if the rate- 
supported schools were allowed to cover the whole ('ducational 
area, they wouhl be liabh? to sink to a lower level of conception, 
and to assume a more perfunctory tone in work, (‘specially when 
the heavy hiinhai of tlicir lnailllcnanc(^ began to be fidt, and 
whc’u colder n’asoiiiiig suc('ecded to the present heat of enthu- 
siasm. The existence of th.e voluntary schools will k(‘cp them 
up to the mark of vigemr and spirit, just as they preserve their 
rivals from fitfnlu<‘ss and want of steadiness in work. 'I'lu* two 
will be just like a party of riders and a carriage pursuing tJuj 
same road; the riders alternately start on and fall behind the 
carriage*, and so ])ro(hice spirit and variety ; while the steady roll 
of the wlu’cls keeps the whole togetlu'r, and secures a good 
average of pace. The want of such friendly rivalry appears to 
be sadly felt in the American system. 

Then again (to anti( i])ate in some dc'gree what will be said 
liercaft(;r), the religious character of c*ducation will depi'ud very 
much still on the voluntary schools. It is true — >ve rejoice that 
it is true — that Bible tc'acliiiig and religious inllucnc(* an* to be 
the? rule in Board schools; .and iiid(?od this very fact, while it 
tends to sustain tin; Christianity of the country, will, in some 
degree*, militate against the prosperity of voluntary schools. If 
the Board schools had been in .inly s(?cular, we feel convinced 
that, undcu’ all disadv.nitages, the religious schools would have 
beaten them ; as it is, the contest is more doubtful. But the 
ndigious teachbig of the new schools is encumbered with much 
difficulty, because of the condition of ‘ uiidcnorninatiunalisin,’ 
which is held to be implied In ih'* Cowpcr-Temple Clause. There 
is an active and intelligent party, who will watch for such difficul- 
ties, eagerly endeavouring to exaggerate them where thew exist, 
to create them where they do not. At present the majority of 
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tbe Boards and tlie school-managers whom they appoint, will be 
honestly anxious to work the system efficiently, and may c?xpeet 
to find many difficulties vanish as they grapple with them. It’ 
the old schools shall exist, preserving a religious tone, and 
offering an easy refuge from actual or virtual secularism, then, 
we believe, their attempt will succeed. Even for the sake of 
self-preservation, to say nothing of the contagion of a noble ex- 
ample, the new schools will preserve, under all difficulties, a 
substantially religious character. Let the voluntary schools 
decay and vanish, and we do not feel so sure of this result. The 
example of the United States is not encouraging. It is generally 
known that the common schools have there become virtually 
secul.ar ; in ordinary cases nothing is left except the reading 
of fi passage of Scripture, and the use of some very general 
prayer at the opening of school. But it is not so wcdl known, 
that originally the system was intended to ‘provide religious 
instruc!tion for all childnm,’ and that it has gradually fadeil into 
what it is, because it is provided that this religious instruction 
shall not ‘ favour the tenets of any particular sect of Christians.'' 
We trust that such might not be the case in England, if the new 
schools w<?re loft in undisputed possession of the field ; but w<? 
cannot feel sure that the same causes would not operafi? to pro- 
duce the same results. Doubly then we bedieve that the old 
schools are of paramount value here. 'J'hey can work most cdlec- 
tiv'cly for religious instruction themselves. Most of them are 
connected with the Church, and all the prestige and influence of 
the Church is brought to bear upon their religious t<)ne, while the 
absence of all fetters on the religious teaching should help it 
to greater definiteness and vigour. But, besides this, their rellex 
action on the new schools is of at least equal importance. To 
lose it would be, in our view, nothing short of a calamity to the 
Christianity of hmgland. 

Connected with both these considerations is the fact that, in 
our ohl schools the influence of the clergy and other ministers 
of religion will always be felt, while from the Board schools, it 
ip, at least in London, to be jealously excluded, it is sicknow- 
ledgod on all liands, a few rabid fanatics exciepted, that the past 
education of the country owes more to them than to any other 
class — we had almost said, than to all other classes ])ut together. 
Tlieir s'*rvice has this especial value, that it is wholly volun- 
tary, ir)r a clergyman has, legally speaking, no obligation what- 
ever to aid a day-school ; it is from the nature of the case, the 
service of men ol higher education Jind character, than any 
who » iC likely otl erwise to take part in the work ; it must, even 
if it be occasionally spoilt by a narrowness and intolerance, Ik; 
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a distinctly spiritual influence, tending to enforce tlie highest 
view of education, and — last, not least — it will be so long as 
the Church is established, the most universal and the most 
unfailing service. It is impossible that it should not tell very 
powerfully and very bcmeficially upon the education of the 
people. At the present moment the Jioards will probably sacri- 
fice it, as the London Hoard has already tione, in simple fljar 
r)f sectarianism, eitlua* in the clerical teachers, or in the anti- 
cdericals who exclude them. It is possible that they may here- 
after get over this jealousy, and feel that they have made a 
very needless and ruinous sacrifice at its shrine. But this is 
still doubtful ; and, whiles it is so, we must regard the old schools 
as sp(?cially valuable, in the fact that they preserve for us this 
influence, which,- whatever may have been its defects, has cct- 
tainly been as yet the leading influcMice in the great work. 

'I’he gen«.‘ral result to whicdi we come, for these reasons and 
others which might be adducted, is that the voluntary schools 
will be, to a great extent, our security for what may be called 
^the spiritual element’ in our education, by whi(-h we mean, 
not only religious instruction and influence, although these are 
its highest form, hut all that tends to give to education, in its 
subjects and in its tone, the really noble aspect of a process, 
which as developing man’s faculties is its own reward, and 
which it is incumbent on the community to give, simply for 
^lie sake of duty, and in obedience to a groat law of God’s 
IVovjchmcc. 'file scliools created and sustained by the com- 
pulsory power of law, will give body to our education, greatly 
enhance its strength, extend its area, improve its organization ; 
but, if they are left alone, there will be a danger of their directing 
it to lower objects, and conducting it on lower motives. Unite 
the two, and keeji them b<ith in vigour, and the system will 
approach a perfection, which ucitlier clement, even if inde- 
finitely ext(*nded and strengthened, could secure. 

If these views are in any degree correct, and if their correct- 
ness is recognised, then we believe that the old schools will 
continiK? and even flourish. A great efl’ort was made in the 
*time of grace * allowed (up to Dec. olst, 1870) to occupy all 
possible gnnmd with them. The various religious Lhiu's of 
tlie country are euingetl; ally endeavouring to sustain and invi- 
gorate them. Perhaps the Church of England, the Homan 
Catholics, and the Wcfcleyaiis, arc most alive to the necessity ; 
other religious communities ire content with an ^ iimienoiiii- 
national ’ system, and have not sufliciently reflected, altliough on 
their own principles they arc ?nost of all bound to reflect, that 
it may become a different thing, if it be a Suite system having 
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a monopoly, from that which it is at present in the hands of the 
liritish and horeig^n Society, existin«f si<lo l)y side with ‘ deno- 
minational * societies. We wish all success to this action, pro- 
ccedinnr as it does on purely religious grounds; but we feel 
convinced that the duty of keeping up the voluntary schools 
rests oil a wiiler basis, that it should come home to many f)f 
those who delight most in the introduction of the new system, 
and that it may appeal even to some who regard educratioii in 
its higluT aspects, although they may not be inclined to give 
supremacy to religion. We do not venture to jirophesy wdiat 
the iuture may bring forth ; we listen, with suspension of belief, 
to the gloomy foreliodings of the men of the old school, who 
still doul)t whether the new Act was needed, in the face of plain 
and terrible facts ; nor do we give more credence to the exulting 
prophecies of those on the other side, whose wish is father to 
their thought, when they picture to themselves the paradise 
of State education, which, by the w'ay, lias in Anujrica bec*ii 
found to hav(? thorns in the midst of its roses, and a serjx'iit 
under the grass. We think that the priiic'ipli* of vt)luntary 
action is dear to the hearts, and familiar to the prai’tice of 
Englishmen ; we believe that still the religious boditjs, as such, 
have a strong hold over public opinion, and an almost irre- 
sistible inlluencc in action. Ilut we have yet gn;alcr c onfidence 
in the conviction that the voluntary schools have still a raison 
d'etre^ and that, while this is the case, they will not be? allowed 
to pine awa3^ They may be destroyed ; but, if so, it W'ill be 
by their own fault, because they show themselves incdlicieiit, or 
because* they misuse their special ojiportunities. Those who 
fought so liard and so successiully to resist the destructive (;r.e’- 
gics of the League, and to carry the Hill, just because it was a 
supplemental and not a rcvolutiemary measure, will surely not 
allow the life, which they have secured from direct violence, 
to die out of sheer inanition. 

IT. We pass on to the next question, which after all is the one 
nearest to the hearts of Englishmen generally, and inquire, flow 
will Religion fare under the new system ? 

We do not think it necessary hero to lay elaborately the 
foundation of first principles, by insisting on the jiaramount 
importance of the question, and the utter impossibility of shelving 
Religious education does not consist merely in giving a 
i\ itain amount (^f theological or religious instruction; it imjilics, 
in the fu st place, the starting from a certain basis, by treating 
I iC child, not merely as an individual being, not merely as the 
m*»mber of a family and of a state, but as a child of God— that 
is, ij ^ing created by God to have communion with Him, and to 
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«lo His will. Then, in the process of education, it adds to the 
facts of nature and of humanity, which all education must endea- 
vour to teach, the facts of a relation to God, which in a Christian 
system involve the facts of the work and the nature of Christ, 
and the olfice of the Holy Spirit. Lastly, in the object whi<;h it 
proposes to the child as the reward of education, it is not content 
with aiming at his own development and happiness, with training 
him to do his duty in this life to his family, to his country and 
to mankind at large — it prop)ses to lead him to have an object, 
to ‘do all to the glory of God,’ which from the.natui'e of the case 
looks beyond all visible relations, and refuses to confine its opera- 
tions within the limits of this life. Now this may be true, and, 
if so, it is the greatest truth; it may be false, and, if so, it is the 
dc'adlic'St falsehood. Ihit in no c‘ase can it be treated as a 
s(‘condary matter over which men may agree to difl’er. The old 
words ‘religious’ and ‘irreligious* imply a certain fundamental 
antagonism ; the ncnvly-coiiicd phrase ‘ non-religious,’ attempts an 
impossible neutrality. If religion be excluded, it is more than 
ignored ; the elfc'ct on teachcu* and on pupil must be equivalent 
to a <l(‘nial. 'rh(*re can be no wonder, therefore, that the 
attem])t to send it into banishmemt, however honourable, stirred 
all Ihiglish soidety to its very depths. 

Nor is it necessary to show that if religious influence is to 
tou(;h the great mass of the children wlio will crowd our new 
schools, it must be brought to bear on them in the school itself. 
Those who talk of relegating it to the influence of home, must 
cither be ignorant of what the liomes (so called) of the children 
are, or else must be speaking in a mocking and cruel irony. The 
proposal to trust to the distinctly religious teacliing of various 
bodies, thniugh fheir ministers or their laity, in churches and 
chaptds, Sunday schools and cottage lectures, is more plausible 
and more really hopeful ; but it ignores two very serious diffi- 
culties — the i III possibility of getting hold of the children in a 
large majority of cases, and the great difficulty of finding places 
for them and sufficient teaching machinery to bear upon them, 
if they do come. These pleas 'jave been pretty well ‘ threshed 
out,’ and the small quantity of wheat in them effectually separated 
from the large qua.itity of chaff. It is agreed, with tulenible 
unanimity, that the projios.il to exclude religion from the schools 
is virtually a proposal to exrlude it in very great measure from 
the theory and process of edui "♦Ion. 

The great question, therefore, has had fairly to bo faced. We 
always thought that its decision would not be doubtful. As 
Prim declared that there could not be a Republic iu Spain 
without Republicans, so, with more unquestionable truth, we 
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bclicA'cd that there could not be a secular system in England 
without secularists. Ihit we are inclined to think that neither 
party in the educational strife anticipated the decisiveness and 
vigour with which the answer of public opinion has been given 
on this point. Let ns glance? for a nionient at the history of the 
struggle, as it has been carried on during the last tw^o years. 

It was assuredly the agitation of the League to which we may, 
at least, give the credit of awakening men to the importance of 
the educational crisis, and making inaction a thing impossible. 
The agitati«)n was skilfully conducted, and its flircctors knew 
tlioir business too well to inscribe on their banners anything 
except the vague; word ‘ unsectarian but the real backbone of 
the League was in the secularist party, and the energy which 
they sliowed and the noise w'hich they contrived to make gave an 
idea of far greater strength than they n^alJy possessed, and pr(»- 
bably did much to affect future legislation. The JCducation 
Union, which rose up to oppose them, was originally too merely 
Conservative, refusing to ac;knowledge the necessity of any large 
an<i decisive measure; and this fact, in tiie first instance*, told in 
favour of the League, and gave colour to the notion that the; secu- 
larists w ere the real lc*aelers of the large body of those who w ere 
resolved not to be content with the systenn and the results of the 
]7ast. It was only just befem? the iiie»e»ting of Parliament that tlie 
Union saw the in*rc;ssity of a more de'edded lemrse, anti ])ut out a 
programme, autie;ipating (as it prtjvcd) several important features 
of Mr. Eorster's e)r5ginal Bill. That me^asure, as at first intro- 
duced, so far recognised the claims of tlie secularist party, tliat it 
preserved for the tanlral autlmrity an attitueb; e)f rigitl neutrality. 
It admitted secular sediools to the same pri vib’gcs and aiel hitlierto 
given only to schools of some rtdigious char{^ctt;r; it left the; 
inspectiem in religious subje;cts an open c|ut*stIon, giving to the 
schools whie;h elc&ircd it liberty to ask for it, and te) the illeluca- 
tlon Department eliscrction to grant or refuse; the request ; it 
enforced on all se:he>ols receiving grants a general ‘ Conscience; 
clause,’ enabling parents to withdraw their chilelr(?n if they ple;as('d 
from all religie)us instructiem anel observane.e. This was a c;ourse 
whii;h hitherto had never be;en folle)\veMl in England. I’he edel 
llu;orY of an exedusive reengnition of the Church hael long been 
surromicTcd ; now the State took a further step anel reerejgniseel 
the pe)sslbility anel the claims of a non-religious system e)f educa- 
. ^u. ^ Ihi; step was important, in itself anel in its significance. 
Jh.it it was generally accepte-el as inevitable; the adherents of 
ivliglous i'dueation had little fear of secularism, if emly ‘a free 
he ld aiivi no faveiur’ was allowed to all systems. This the e)rigina1 
ihll eh;e;ide;e.lly did. It left the character of the schools entirely 
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to the ratepayers and their representatives: they erect 

denominational, undenominational, or secular schools : the State 
simply insisted that in all the secular instruction should be 
satisfactory, and that relip^ious liberty should be protected from 
infrinj^ement. Its principle was simple and intelligrible, and at 
first si^ht it seemed likcily to secure general acceptance. 

But very soon the battle of agitation began to rage. All over 
the country the League and the Union held rival meetings ; and 
tlie superior organization and larger expenditure of the former 
gave it an apparent equality or even preponderance, especially in 
the reports of the daily jness, which, for some strange reason, 
reported its meetings ami partially ignored those of its rival. 
But the first remarkable indication of publics opinion was shown 
in the pc^titions presented to the House of Commons. In June, 
1870, when the discussions in Parliament were almost approach- 
ing a conclusion, the Union published an abstract of the petitions, 
<Irawn from the oflicial lleportof the Committees on Puldic Peti- 
tions, ami therefore of no doubtful authenticity, by which it 
appeared that the number of petitioners in favour of the general 
])rovisions of the Bill was about twelve times the number of 
those opposed to it, and the number petitioning for religious 
education, in some form, was no less than 381,214, as against 
23,(112 petitioning on the other side. Allowing for all the in- 
accuracies and fallacies of statistics of this kind, the result was 
luimistakcahle, and, we believe, astonishing to both sides in the 
slruggh*. It might have been expected to be decisive of the issue. 
But the course of the discussion was disturbed in the House? by 
party induenccs, ecclesiMStical and politic al. Tlie Nonconformist 
bodies bc.'gan to show jealousy of the pow^er which the strict im- 
partiality of Mr. h’orster’s measure would inevitably give to the 
Church, not as the Church, but as the body which had done 
the greatest work and achieved the foremost position in the 
educational fudd. The? ‘advanced Lib(?rals* began to grumble 
at a nuvLSure which was likcily to secure Conservative support, 
and which w'as, most untruly, said to require no sacrifices Iroin 
the adluirents of the old sjstcin. We have always fancied that 
Mr. Forstc?r, although In? was far too loyal to hint at any separation 
in opinion from his collcar;uc’s, would probably have stood firm 
against these influences, ami certainly could have carried his Bill 
intact, if he had stood firm. But — human nature? and party 
necessities bedng what the} are- it w'as too much to expect a 
Liberal Gov(?rninent to disregard them. And, accordingly, the 
Bill received, on several points, modifications which it was hard 
to defend theoretically, while stiii adlmring to its main priiiciplc?s, 
and which C(?rtainly greatly interfered w-ith its simplicity and con- 
sistency. 
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sistrncy. In tlic first place, while the people were petitioning: 
that relig^ious education should be preserved and recognised, the 
Government resolved th.it all religious instruction should be 
ignored, both in respect of inspection and in respect of all grants 
of public money. In the next place, what h«is been called the 
‘ 'J'i me- table Conscience Clause’ was introduced, interfering 
with tile arrangements of religious instruction in schools, and 
forcing on all alike a stereotyped regulation as to the time of 
giving it. Most important of all was the welbkiiown ‘ Cowper- 
'lemple C/lause,’ brought forward, strangely enough, by the 
chairm.in of the Union, which had all along bt?en protesting 
against the principhi* enunci.ited therein, and acc‘epted by tin* 
Government. This clause, prohibiting all ‘ religirms catechisms 
and religious formularies distinctive of any particular denomina- 
tion,’ restricted the liberty previously allowed to the ratepayers, 
and prevented them from founding any schools connected with a 
religions body, or accepting the transfer of .any such schools to 
themselves. The effect of all these changes was serious. "J^he 
first certainly tends to discourage religious instruction, and to 
support the nothin of the separation of the religious and the 
secuhir ehunents in education. The second is not very defensible, 
either in justice or in poli(T, but probably will not, in practice, 
do any great good or harm. Tlie third will very materially 
affect the future of the existing denominational scdiools, which 
otherwise might eventually have passed into the hands of the 
School Boards wdtliout losing their original character, provided 
that the Boards (as they often might and would have done) had 
seen that thc;rc were circumstances under which suc:h ])reservatiun 
was desirable. What its immediate ellcjct will be on the ndigious 
character of tlie Board schools wc c:annot, as yet, determine ; but 
there can be no doubt that it gives great argumentative advantage 
to the advocates of a purely secular education, and the opponents, 
present and future, of any Government grants to denominational 
schools. It is, in fact, one of these compromises which cannot 
be maintained on principle, and which, tlierefore, while it cer- 
tainly ends strife fur the present, may sow the seeds of a future 
strife, greater in itself and absolutely uncertain in its results. 
How'cvcr, with these modifications, the Bill was passed, and has 
been on the whole readily accepted, although it has departed 
i!om the impartiality towards religion and secularism originally 
f:Gntenrplated — in some points tending to discourage religious 

* Tt i. .rue that it-wps hrouglit forward by Mr. Cowper-'J’einplc as an individual. 
i)iit the ohairmaTi of a groat public body, so long as he retains his chairnian&hip, 
lUi.'it, .n great degree, sink his indiviilnality. Certainly the Union, in alloM'ing 
Init' • '111 to occupy the chair, seemed to condone his action. 
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instruction altogether, and in others to undermine the old denomi- 
national schools. It is (rurious t«> observe, that the League party 
is the party most discontented with it; the other si<le, althougli 
every one of the principles which are new in it calls for combes- 
sion on their part, have felt so conscious of their strength that, 
rightly or wrongly, they have ignored these drawbacks, and 
resolved to work the Bill tlioroughly and lionestly. 

Then followed tlie elections for School Boards all over Eng- 
land, and here it was that the strength of the desire for religious 
education in the country came out most distinctly and even 
signally. The secularists were literally nowhere. The League? 
put out its ])lacards, recommending the few secularist can- 
didates ; the Libt?ra1 papers raised the cry of ‘ Sectarianism/ 
])rofcssod to regard the contest as one bi;tween progress and 
retrogression, and in some })lacc?s sought to crriforce a j)ractical 
dis(|ualirication against the clergy. But it was all in vain ; their 
lavourites were n'jected evervwhc?re. It was significant (for 
t'xainple) that in l^ondou hardly a single candhlate ventured to 
ctoinc! forward on a purely secularist platibrm, and the prac- 
tic’al desires and resolutions of the suctcessl’ul candidates were? 
abundantly evinced. The decision of the country was most un- 
mistakably pronounced ; in fact, so unmistakably that tlie most 
honest and clear sighted of the ojiponents of the d(?cision have 
now accepted it as an accomplished fact. Nor was this all. It 
is remarkable that, in a great number of cases, the men chos(?n 
to administer tlu' new system arc those who have worked under 
the old, and who avow their desire to see the existing schools 
maintained. The Church, as usual, was hardly conscious of 
her strength. No doubt, Churchmen might have carried more? 
candidates, had they knowji it;* but, even as it is, her repre- 
sentation is very considf?rabIe in numbers, and perliaps even 
more so in respect of influence. The clergy, who were at first 
ordered by foes, and even advised by friends, not to risk candi- 
dature, have been elected freely ; and simply from greater know- 
ledge and higher education have gained in many cases a leading 
position on the Boards. Every. uing confirms the indications 
already noticed of public opinion on the matter. We might, 
}>erhaps, have antici]>.Lted iho decision ; but we did not antici- 
pate the exceeding clearness and even enthusiasm with which it 
has been pronounced. 

Nor have th<? proceedings c^ the Boards so elected been in 
any way inconsistent with the public feeling whicrh determined 

* The use of the ballot and the cumnlalive TOte introduced iinknoM'n and nnpn*- 
cedented elements into the contest, which defied all caleulatioiis, and proiliieed 
the grandest (lossible results. 
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their constitution. Tlic resolution to maintain relig^ious educa- 
tion substantially and eflectivel}’, and to put to flight all the 
theoretical difficulties by determined practic^al attempts, has 
been re|)eatcdly shown. Take the case only of the London 
School Board. 'J'he projiosal that ‘ the Bible shall be read, 
and there shall b<j f>;iv(»n therefrom such explanations and such 
instructions in the principles of relitrion and moralit)' Jis arc 
suitable to the capacities of c^hildron ’ — allowing for cases of 
exception, but throwing in such cases the onus jrrohundi on the 
managers, ])arcnts, or ratepayers «)f the district — was brought 
forward as soon as the Board settled flown to its work. It led 
to a singularly interesting flebate, conducted with hardly a trace 
of animosity, and opening up all the various aspects of the 
subject; but the result never was doubtful, even for a mo- 
ment. An amendment of the Rev. VV. Rogers, urging the Board 
‘not to commit itself to any resolution ’ on the subject, found 
no seconder. The next, by Mr. Chatfiehl Clarke, proposing to 
leave all religious instruction to voluntary zeal and effort, although 
it brandished the flag of r(;Hglous C(|uality and consc^ientious 
conviction, and invoked the hatred of denominationalism, was 
defeated by 37 votes to 4. The proposal of the Rev. B. Waugh, 
to ‘read the Bible without religious note or comment,’ fared 
even worse, arnl only mustered 3 votes against 41. And at 
last the original motion was carried by 38 votes against 3, and 
would have secur(!(l a larger majority, had not the rejection of an 
amendment for granting special privilege's to Roman Catho- 
licism led the Roinnn Catholic inciiibers to abstain from voting. 
Jt is hardly nec^essar;. to add anything to the eloquence of these 
figures ; but the debate itself was singularly instructive, and 
especially so in respect (»f a spec'cli by Professor Huxley, who, 
altliough somewhat patronizing in his tone towards f'stablished 
creeds, Avas very emphatic in his conviertion that some ibrm of 
religion and morality was essential to true education, and honest 
(and oven generous) in his acknowledgment of what ndigious 
influence had already done in the great work. The above is 
but a sp(‘cimon of the? general tone of proc(?eding. Tluue can 
be no (picstion that the School Boards geneially will seriously 
and earnestly endeavour to imbue their educational system with 
a really religious spirit. There may, perhaps, be a few secular 
.lools, as thcire are a few now (f?. y., those on tlic^ Bjrkbec:k 
stem) ; but tney will be fciw and far between, unless there 
should occur any fatal difficulty in the working of an ‘uiide- 
i^oininr.Lional ’ sclu me. 

J his^ historical retrospect is full both of jnt<»rest and instrur- 
tio.:. it seems to us conclusively to prove two things: first, 

that 
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that religious education, and consequently religion itself, are 
about to pass into a new phase, bringing with it great trials and 
fraught with very important consequences ; and n(?xt, that, ev(*n 
under those circumstanc(;s, the vitality of the religious spirit has 
shown itself most signally and most hopefully. 

The novelty of the ])osition is undoubted, and it forms a new’ 
era in the relation of Church and State, considered in its wdclesl 
sense. It is, we suppose, an almost undoubted truth that this 
rehation has, since Church Establishment became an accomplished 
fact, ])assed — at least in this country — through three stag(?s. 
The first is that in which the Church and State are considered 
as identical in composition ; the former including all the inha- 
bitants of the country in their spiritual (diaract(;r, and the latter 
the same persons in their teinporjil relations. The next is that 
in which the State is considered as distinct from the Churcth, 
but yet acknowledges the Church alone as the representative of 
all religious powers and privileges in the country. I'he third is 
that which recognises many religious bodies, each having its 
own organization and rights, conceding only a primacy, more or 
less defined, to the l^iStablished (Miurcdi. With all these aspects 
the education of the country had, at tllfierent times, been con- 
nected ; and recently it had passed into the last jihase, giving a 
very shadowy priin.'icv, if any, to the histablishment, and begin- 
ning also to introduce the principle of acknowledging a religious 
teaching distinct from all special religious bodies, although 
practically th(? working out of that principle was soinewhnt 
<'xceptional.* Now, it will be observed, by the enai’tnient of 
the Cowper-Temph? clause, the State has established as a general 
rule what before it <lid but retrognise exceptionally. It has in- 
augurated a national system of religious tiraching, wholly disso- 
ciated in theory from any special religious body and its distinctive 
formularies. The Act implies the belief, to which the country 
has assented, that such a system of religious teaching is possible. 
It is clear that, if this belic?f be realized, it will exercise a most 
important inlluence over the status of religious bodies, and so 
on the great relation of the State to the C’hurc.h or to the Chuvc.h 
and the Sects. But into this we do not intend to enter. We 
confine ourselves to the strictly educational aspect of the (pics- 
tion ; and in respect to tiJs we wish to point out the entiicly 
new circumstances under which the religious principle will have 
to work. 

Its teaching and its teachers will be, to a great degree, 
deprived of the support and the authority which a Churcdi, as an 

• Every one knows the immense preponderance of dciiomiiiatioii:tl (/.e., generally 
Chnrch) schools under the old system. 
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or^anizod roliijlous l^ndv, ran always give. So far as tliey are 
rominissionod they will bo the ofllcials of the State, or of the 
ratevpayin.a: roinmunity, considered as a portion of the State ; and 
the State, as such, is being led, perhaps being forced, to assume 
more and more of a secular basis. The central authority does 
this absolutely by refusing even to re(!ognise redigious instruc- 
tion in tlie s(diools ; * the hical communities may fit any time 
take the same course, although they refuse to do so now, 
without any inconsisteiicy or absurdity. It follows, therefore, 
tliat the religious teachers of our new schools will be forced 
to rely simply on their own individual Christianity ; every man 
will have to ‘fight for his own hand’ in the spiritual warfare; 
and the great mass(\s, liitheito imm* or less closely twganized 
and disciplined, Avill be broken up into a cloud of isolati'd com* 
batants. Nor will the loss be limit(*d to tliis. ^J'bere is a 
great influence by Avliich a Cliurch tells from without upon a 
school connected with it, not only by its authority, but also by 
tlie sympathy, aid, and direction, whicli the very fact of its 
connexion brings out, and which, in country districts cs])ecially, 
have (lone so niucli to invigorate and exalt tlici charact(*r of our 
existing scdiools. All this will be lost, and we S(m; nothing to 
supply its place; it will be bard to get up any enthusiasm for 
a school, whicli is created and maintaiiK^d by the unattractive* and 
unsympatbizing power of mere law. 

Hut, of course, these diflicultic'S are but slight compared with 
the difliculty introduced by the attempt to be* ‘ undenomina- 
tional,’ an attempt jealously watched by a small but aniU* party, 
ndio are most anxious to make it fail as a ndigions system, and 
glide down the smooth incline into the lowc*r d(*ptli of secu- 
larism. Tlie very j)rinci])le is conceived of in two wholly 
dilh'rent lights. One class interprets it as an miderlaking to 
t(?ach nothing of which any denomination can disapprove, giving 
practically to the most insignificant minority a ])owcr of veto, 
wliicli a large acquiescing majority would la; wliolly unable to 
overrule. Keincmbe ring tin; marvellous diversity of bodu's ev(‘n 
calling themselves Clirislians, from the Ultramontane liomanist 
to the broa(l('st Unitarian, nun ('inhering also that Jews or Alalio- 
metans are a deriornination in the view of the Act, remembering 
that it might bo the jiolicy of secularists to water down the reli- 
gious teaching by captious obje(!tions, instead of refusing it 

ft is not evuii allow(!d to count as sdioul-attfudance under the New Code* 
ailljOii^h to nius'u; and drill that privilfire is conceded. Coiisideniig even the 
■ ‘•llectual difficulty and value of such instruction, so jealous an exclusion of it 
the cognisance of die Governnient savimrs a little of that working a priii- 
1 ij.le to deatli, of which only mere doctrhtnirtiB are usually guilty. 
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undor tlie Consclenco Clauso, it is not (liilicult to show (and 
it lias bren sluiwn n^jM'atoclIy), that by the apjilication of the 
pnict'ss of exhaustion, such interpretation is f^radually destructives 
of all nsligious instruction whatever. Now nothin^ is inonj 
ctsrtain than that the inventor of the Cow])er-Tcniple Clause, and 
the Prime Minist(*r, who accepted it and so g’ave it a chance of 
])eeoinin«y law, utterly refuseil this interpretation. Their intention 
was sini])ly to provide that the schools should not be ‘ticketed’ 
as belon^^in" to this denomination or that. They believed that, 
although It is impossible to draw out an iindrmoininational 
creed, which ev(‘n all Christians would accept, yet that there is 
a vast amount of common belief and teaching in tluj various 
systems, which include the great mass of the community, and 
acknowledge a (‘omnion Jlilile, and that by a process of ‘Natural 
Selection’ this will hold the leading place in all ndigious in- 
struction which is not avowedly designed for proselytisiri or 
controversy. J^xtnonr; ojiinions, they thought, must be left to 
tln^ protection of tlar (/onscienct^ (danse and its power <if with- 
drawal ; and so tiie right at <nice of the minority and the (often 
forgotten) majority would b(‘ preserved. This is n*aily the vie\v 
which has b<‘en acjcepted by the country and the School Board 
gefierally. Put a moment’s thought will show that, like most 
of our Knglish institutions, stamped with the marks of legisla- 
tive compromise, it is a rough common-sense way of treating 
the (piestioii, which is easily open to attack from the adherents 
of more rigid Iv logical systems, and which (h»ponds wholly 
for its contiiuunl existeiiee on the support of public opinion. 
We trust and we believe that it will be made to work. Put it 
is obvious that under it religious teaching must he carrical on 
under certain restraints ; its shackles may Ik‘ heavy or light 
acecuding to circumstances, but in no case can they be wholly 
unfelt. 

We liave not dwelt upon these new c’onditions and new difTi- 
culties of religious instruction, b<*rause w'e think them likely to 
be fatal. On the ca)ntrarv, we fully believe tliat the strong and 
almost v<dieinent energy of the religious spirit so signally mani- 
fested through the whole of the Lducation question, will prove 
itself able to do what as yet it has always done — to lulapt 
itself to new institutii>iis, tu J.dapt those institutions to itself, to 
gain even freshness and originality from the imposition of novel 
conditions, and perhaps to learn some of the lessons which those 
conditions imply. Is it too ii eh to hope that if the c'xperi- 
ment of a common religiou.s teaching succeeds in our schools, it 
may do soinctliiiig to draw togetho»* elsewhere, to unity of feeling, 
if not unity of Church constitution, those who are now lar too 

much 
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much ilivklcd in the face (if a common enemy? All wlio 
have had to maintain the principle of religious teaching must 
have felt how iiifinitcdy greater and d(?ep(;r than all ‘denoinina< 
tional ’ doctrines is ilw ground of a common Christianity. J^ut it 
is very important that those who care for religious education 
should understand that, if the main battle is won, success has not 
been gained without much Scacrifice, and that on their watchful- 
ness, their sympathy, and their self-devotion at the presc'ut time, 
the extent «and value of the victory will depend. VVe have 
already said that very much will turn upon the continued exist- 
ence of the old schools, in whicli religious teaching has a larger 
and a more unreltered opportunity ; yet to sustain these will be 
specially difhcLilt ; rates and subscriptions are not naturally co- 
existent, and from mere ignorance many may fan(‘y that Jill can he 
thrown on the new system. It must be the business of the leaders 
of religious opinion to show that there is a special call for liber- 
ality and self-sacrifice here. Then again, it is certain that some 
means must be taken to supply that inspection in religious 
knowledge, whicli the Ed negation Departnuuit relinquishes, but 
for which the Act leavers room. (Section Ixxvi.) The injury done 
by this delibcirate ignoringof the subj(.*ct by the central authority 
and its separation from all others cannot be undone, but it may 
be com])ensated for by more thorough inspection, ptuliaps by 
greater reverence and eariKJstness of tone thendn. We are glad 
to see that all religious bodies, and the (Jhurch of l^ngland espe- 
cially, are alive to this need. Again, it is obvious that every 
exertion should bo made to supply teachers, who shall be men 
and women of religious spirit and conviction. The Training 
Colleges, especially since they have benm injured by tlie short- 
sight(;d eccmimiy of the old lievis(.*d Code, may probably U* 
insufficient in number. It would be better to spend money in 
creating one new training colh^gc of religious education, than in 
erecting a score* cjI new el(*nientary schools. But, ovcjr and above 
these things, wliat is to bci desired is that all wdio care for reli- 
gious education should bring to b(?ar on the future those subtle 
and powerful inlluences of sympathy and of opinion which give 
life to all j)ra(.*tieal agencies. So alone can Scliool Boards,, 
managers, and teachers be at once encouraged and restrained ; 
so alone can the Education Departnu'nt, now both lib(Tally and 
honcstl> guiihul, be kept from reverting to some of the evil 
traditions of the ])ast. The religious fortress has defied all 
attempts to storm it ; let its defenders beware lest it bo undc*r- 
]iunc(j in detail, and keep a bold and unit(?d front to the enemy, 

‘ Tie (him siufjuli iniffnenty imivn^si vinraiitur.^ 

^ III. The last, and in some sense ihe most interesting, ques- 
tion. 
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lion, still remains. What arc the prospects of really pushing on 
National Education under our new circumstances, so that in a 
i'ew years it shall deserve its high title, and make the advance 
which is so urgtmtly n(iedcd both in quality and quantity? We 
think that there is a most hopeful prospect, chiefly because the 
system to be followed is accordant with English traditions in 
refusing to break continuity, in the determination whicdi it shows 
to utilize, to reinvigorate, and to supplement all that is good in 
the old. 

Let us briefly glance at the various directions, in which we 
may hope for improvement. 

In the first place the new system must soon cover all the 
neglected sjiots and succour all the neglected classes of the 
community. We have always done full justice to the marvellous 
power wdiich the voluntary action of duty and charity has shown 
in this mattc^r. Where the population is comparatively thin, 
where classes are really known to one anotluT, where there are 
Gtill such things as local feelings and attachments, where the 
exertions of tlu^ Church and other religious bodies have been 
able to keep pace with the necessities of the times, it has 
been generally sufllcient, and it would have been far more sufli- 
cient, if it had received more support and encouragement at 
lie.ad-quarters. 13iit in the large towns it has been outstripped and 
overwhelmed by the vast increase of population, and the growth 
of large masses of people, vagabond and pauperized, separated 
from society by a broad gulf, which law and charity alike have 
sought in vain to bridge over. Let us confine ourselves once 
more to the ca‘:e of London. The School Board has made 
diligent inquiry into the present supply of educational resources ; 
it has catalogued every school, public and private, good, bad, 
and indifferent, where the fee? paid is under ninepence a week. 
What is die result? The estimated population of the Metropo- 
litan area is .•h258,4()9 ; the estimated number of children between 
three and tliirtc*cn, is 684,281:; and of these it is calcukated that 
about four*fiftlis, some 517,428, should be in elementary schools. 
The whole accommodation (at eigl'.r square feet per child, W'hich 
the Act lays down as the minimum) provides for 400,352. If 
therefore all these schools 'vere full and w^ere c‘flicient, there 
would still be about 150,000 children to provide for in London. 
But of the ^>177 schools, which provide this accommodation, 
1916 are ‘ private adventure sc»’' »>ls it is all but certain that 
many of these will be pronounced inefficient and so left out of 
calculation, and some of the Jargei* schools will share the same 
fate. Evidently therefore the area, which the new' schools must 
cover is very large; the necessity of coscring it, even if it stood 
Vol. 131.~No. 26 U u alone, 
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alone, would Lave fully justified the introduction of a new State 
agency to supply these inevitable but fatal defects in the old. 
The London School Board, we are glad to sec, is alresidy, in 
anticipation of the inquiries going on, selecting certain neglected 
spots, on which it may erect the first of its many schools. 

The case of London is probably the strongest. But there can be 
no reasonable doubt that the same urgent need exists in the larger 
towns. Everyone knows how rapidly towns spring up in manu- 
facturing or mining districts. In such towns no odier agency 
than that of the law can meet the swiftly growing necessity. 
Probably there are at least some rural districts, where similar, the 
less urgent, need is felt. 

Now the machinery of the Act is dioroughly efficient here. 
In the name of true economy and justice to existing interests 
it requires certain preliminaries, which will take somej little 
time ; and it is amusing to sec how the new-born educational 
enthusiasm of the public chafes at the delay of even a few 
weeks or months. But in a short time, certainly before the 
three years of the first School Boards come to an end, the whole 
face of the country will be covered with schools, all rising to a 
certain standard of efliciency, and accessible to every individual 
of the classes which need them. This is the first step ; we 
rejoice in the pros|K*ct of it; we feel, pcjrhaps, a little ashamed 
that we htave been so long in taking it. 

Next we hope and believe that the standard of education will 
be raised. In saying that it needs to be raised, we are not 
reflecting upon the existing schools. Many of them arc excellent ; 
in all, considering their various difficulties and cliscourage- 
inents, the only wonder is that results so good have been already- 
secured. But it has not been, it could not be, cither in itself or 
in its results, what such a country as England needs and ought 
to have. We see the beginnings of a brighter day. 

It is satisfactory to notice that the New Code of Regulations 
reverses in many mahirial points that system of the ‘Revised 
Code,’ on which so much has been said, in vehement censure, in 
rather faint and perfunctory praise. We are far from thinking 
that the Revised Code did no good, and eradicated no evils, but 
by the consent of all who care for education, it is acknowledged 
that it did this service in a very ‘rough and ready way,’ and at 
a ruinoiu cost. The first object really seemed to be economy ; a 
certain efficiency of education, by ‘payment for results’ and by 
rigid enforcement of the ‘Three R’s,’ was contemplated, but 
cmly as a secondary matter. , But whatever was the object, the 
effect is certain, it has been seriously to discourage elementary 
schcolinasteis, causing many to leave and fewer to enter the 
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profession, to diminish the supply of pupil-teachers, to close 
some of the training’ schools, and decidedly to lower the stiindard 
of education, and grind out its loveliness and spirit. At last, in 
this, as in other cases, the Government has come to see that the 
economy eflected was a wretchedly false economy, which will 
have to be made up for at far greater cost than it saved ; 
that the passing large numbers of children in the elementary 
subjects, however good in itself, may be dearly purchased by 
the sacrifice of the higher elements of education ; and that it is 
hardly a wise policy on the part of the KduCcation Department 
to discourage and snub the school managers an<l teachers, on 
whose? willingness and enthusiasm so much depends. The New 
Code of 1871 is evidently designed to retrace? some of these 
steps. It promises more liberal grants, in fulfilment of a promise 
made by Mr. Gladstone in die House ; it wisely offers under 
certain circumstances certificates to teachers of known experience* 
and excellence without examination ; and it desires to give a 
premium for the study of higher subjects. It is perhaps 
doubtful whether the arrangements of the Code are so contrived 
as to effect this last most desirable purprisc ; some authorities 
contend that the maximum of grant will be reached in cfiicient 
schools without touching the higher subjects at all. But the 
recognition of this principle is the all important matter ; if there 
is the will to encourage larg<*r views of instruction, the way will 
soon be found. VVe hail this change as a cheering indication 
that a more really liberal and enlightened spirit pervades in the 
Department. 

The School Boards also seem inclined to do their part in the 
same spirit. As before, we will take the London Board and 
its operations as types of the rest. The first report of the Edu- 
cation Committee has just been presented by Professor Huxley, 
the Cyhairman, and there is no doubt that it will be substantially 
acce])ted by the Board. Its programme certainly does not err 
on the side of scantiness. It contemplates in the schools foT 
children from seven upwards the following subjects : — 

a. lleligion and Morality. 

h, Reading, writing, and arithmetic ; English Grammar and 
Composition, and the princ jiles of book-keeping in Senior 
Schools ; and mensuration in Senior Boys’ Schools. 

6*. Systematized object lessons, embrading in the course of the 
six school years, instruction in all uxo elementary conceptions of 
physi(?al science, and serving as an introduction to the scdcnce 
examinations which are conduc.tef’ by the Science and Art 
Department. 

(L The History of England. 
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0. Elementary Coograpliy. 

J\ T^lernentary Social lilconomy. 

//. Elementary drawing-, leading- up to the examinations in 
mechanical drawing and to the art teaching of the Science and 
j^rt Department. 

//. In Ct iris' School, plain needlework and cutting out. 

And it even allows aspiring managers to add at their dis- 
cretion (which we hope will be tempered by prudence) — 

a. Algebra and Geometry. 

i). The rudiments of Latin or a Modern Language. 

It will be observed that the programme laid down recognises 
not only the ordinary training in language, writing, and arith- 
metic, but the rudiments of Physical Science and Art. And 
so including, however simply, the chief elements of education, 
it shows a distinct and determinate desire to make it something 
more than the mere mechanical grinding to which many have 
been inclined to confine it. It proposes, we should add, also to 
make physical exercise and drill a regular part of the work of 
its sc*1kk)1s, so at least to sanction physical training, possibly to 
prepare for the military exigences of the future. 

We anticipate, of course, that certain people will hold up their 
hands in amazement, lament over the burden to be laid on the 
ratepayers, and declaim about over-education or smattering. 
Undoubtedly the programme must be worked carefully, and it 
will require good teachers to work it ; all these subjects will not be 
taught to all children in a school, nor, we presume, is the recom- 
mendation to be infade a law of the Medes and Persians without 
any dispensing power. Put these considerations will not escape 
the Board; with due prudence and discrimination we beli?v(; 
that their general scheme can be carried out ; and reineniberi ng 
that their actirm must evidently affect that of other Boards, and 
even of the voluntary schools, we think its adoption will mark 
an era in the educational history of the country. 

'I’here will be then a very decidiMl and earnest attempt to raise 
our educratlonal standard. Wliy should it not succc^ed? I’he 
capacity of the English mind is at least not inferior to those of 
our continental neighbours. Can W’e not rival the results which, 
for instance, Switzerland or Germany has attained? All evi- 
dence serins to show that the answer rests on two conditions — 
provision of a proper supply of teachers, and the power to 
i Msure regular attendance. 

rhei(‘ can he no doubt that, speaking generally, our scluKils 
have not been sufficiently officered, either as to quantity or 
<'|uality ol teachers. The only wonder is that so insufficient a 
dt; has oJten achieved so many excellent results. The new 
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system will, wn imagine, attempt to increase tlio number of 
te.-icLers, which poverty li.as p^enerally kept down. We refer 
once more to the lle])ort of the London School Hoard’s Edu- 
cational Ch)mmittee. They say — ‘ We are of opinion that the 
minimum number of teachers for a school of 500 children should 
hi! 10 — najiiely, I liead teacher, 4 assistant teachers, and 11 pupil 
t(*a(!hers ; and that the tiachin^ staff should be increased by 
1 assistant teacher and 3 pupil teachers for additional 120 
children.’ 

It is understood that this is but an opinion, not so necessarily 
binding as to determine the future action of the Board ; but it 
has been arrived at after careful consideration ; it represents tin? 
o])inion of the most influential members ; and it will probably be 
ac(,epted in substance. No one who knows anything of ordinary 
(dcMiicntary schools will be slow to perceive that such a staff is far 
abovii the average. But, if educratiori is to be intelligent, if it is 
to bring the mind of the teacher to bear on the mind of the 
])Upil, if it is to dispense with those merely mechanical processes 
undiT whi(‘h knowh‘«lge lightly comes and lightly goes, some 
sucJi provision of teachers is not excessive. It will (as we have 
said) be very difficult for the existing schools to rival it, and yet 
rival it they must, if they arc to hold their own. But that its 
n(?cessity is recognised, and that there is a resolution to supply it, 
arc hopeful signs for tlie education of the future. 

But there is need, also, of some advance in quality as w'cll as 
in (piantit}’. It is probably well-known to our readers that hitherto 
a large number of the existing public schools have not been 
brought under Gov^nninent inspection, mainly because they have 
not hud certificated teachers ; in those cases there is ni) security 
whatever that the teachers are efficient, and, as a mattcjr of fact, 
we believe that, with some distinguished exceptions, they fall 
decidedly below the proper standard. What is the character of 
the teachers of very mnny ‘private adventure schools’ it is 
needless, and would be ])ainful, to slate in detail. The task of 
teaching is still too tjften looked upon as the one task which 
needs neither training nor special preparation of knowledge, as 
the refuge, in fact, of the broken down and the destitute. All 
this must be swept away. '1 l^c Board schools will be universally 
‘ public elementary schools,’ that is, under Government inspection 
and its conditions; all the existing schools, virtually public, will 
have also to become ‘public’ in ilns technical sense ; nor can we 
suppose that the time is far distant when something like ‘ Scholastic 
registration* will be required, :o wu d out from the profession the 
teachers who cannot teach, and the rulers who cannot rule. All 
these things point, as we have said, to an improvement in the 
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quality of teachers. The only difficulty is — and it is one of 
the most serious of all — where are these teachers to come from ? 
In time we have little doubt that they will be forthcoming. The 
position, and perhaps the average stipend, will be raised ; the sup- 
ply will correspond to the demand. But at the first start there will 
be very great difficulty. The Education Department has apj)a- 
rently ]»rovided for this by the enactment to which we have already 
alluded ;* probably, if necessity is shown, it mjiy see its way to 
relax a little more the stringency of its regulations, provided that 
real efficiency be secured. In fact, its requirement of certificates 
is an inconsistency, though, we think, a wise and noble incon- 
sistency, with the bare principle of * payment by results,* which 
the introducers of the Reviscil Code so loudly professed ; and, 
under these circumstances, it ought to feel free to construe it 
somewhat liberally. In any case, as we have said, there will be 
trouble enough in starting. Probably in three years the number 
of certificated teachers in England must be nearly trebled ; and 
even afterwards the supply needed will be greatly in excess of 
what hi*is been hitherto recjuired. How is it to be furnished? 

All who arc acimainted with the subject will be aware that 
any competent teacher has long been able to gain a certificate by 
examination, without going to a training crollegc, and now (as we 
have already seen) is allowed to receive one on proof of experi- 
ence, without examination. These provisions will, w'c hope, do 
much towards the needful supply. If only the position and pro- 
spects of the school teachers can be improved, many will enter or 
come back to this special form of educ’ational work ; and we 
would suggest that perhaps more use might be made (as is 
done in America) of female teachers, even in boys’ st hools, so 
that here some of th(j 600,000 overplus of females, of whh^h tlie 
last Census informs us, may be tiiken up and utilized. But the 
real backbone of the teaching body will be ft)und in the trained 
teachers. We cannot too strongly urge upon all who care for educii- 
tion, what we have already urged in the interests of religion, that 
the great want is lik«dy to be the want of more training colleges. 
The Boards have under the Act no j)ower to found them ; there 


* New Code — 

B9. Dufhvj the. three yrars etnUng 31rf December, ]Hi 3, crrtiflcatc'S of tlin third doss raaj’ be 
wiiiiout fxaiiiliiutii»n, upon tlic roport of uii Inspuclor, lo ariing tcuchen* who butLsfy the 
following roiiditlons;— i i j 

(1.) They mubt, at tlic date of the luspcctor'ft report,— 

(fl.) lie iil»ovi5 3G yiuira of agn ; 

( '.) Have bi.i*n teadiera of elementary achools for nt least 10 years; and 

cerllikutes of gooil character from the mnoagcrh of their Mdioolsi. 

(a.) J he IiiMiNxtor uiuht report, - 

(a.) That liny an: eniclent teachers; 

(h.) J Kit n«jt less than 3(1 children, who had been under instruction in tlndr mIidoIs, 
f \ . 1 I'ix iiioiiUie, were iiidividunlly exanilued (Article 'JH) ; and 

[c.) mat at h«st20of the ‘passes 'of these Hcholurs in reading, writing, or arithmetic, 
wuro,iiiiulc 111 the becond, or oonie higher. Standard. 
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will be great difliculty, especially in the present attitude of the 
Government towards religion, in creating them through the 
Education Department. It will be far better for the future of 
Christian Education, if the Church and other religious bodies will 
devote their special energies to this important work. One train- 
ing college, as we have said, will be worth very many elementary 
schools ; the present colleges may be enlarged, even if no new 
ones are built ; possibly some colleges of a higher class might 
be induced to form de])artments fof this special work. This 
matter is really one of the most im])ortant, and perhaps per]>lex- 
ing, of all. For want of success here all other exertions may 
be balllcd, and the largest and most costly organization half 
paralysed. 

But there is still one other condition which must be fulfilled, 
if the educational progress we hope for is to be realized. All 
competent teachers cry with one voice, ‘(iive us the children in 
regular attendance for a sufliciont time, and we will teach them 
anything whir^li in reason you can demand.* It has been in this, 
far more than in any other difiiculty, that the weakness of our 
educational system has hitherto bec*n manliest. There are 
<Towds of children who do not come to school at all ; there are 
still larger numbers whose attendance is so sliort and irregular 
that anything beyond the merest smattering is a thing impossible. 
Take again the statistics of this very division of Westminster, 
in which we arc writing. There are schools whicli at the 
authorized allowance of 8 square feet per child* could take in 
28,292 children. Now only 23,680 are on the rolls. There is 
room, therefore, for some 5000 more, out of the 20,000, or there- 
abouts, wlio still fail to come. But this is not all ; at the time 
of enumeration there were but* 16,657 in actual attendance — that 
is, utdess the day was especially unfortunate, there are no loss 
than 7000 cliildren in irregular attendance, coming one day or 
one week anti absent the next. And this is a far more serious 
defect even tlian the other, for this irregularity really mars the 
teaching of the school, and produces a mere illusory shadow of 
education in the children. IJ.;re is, after all, the crying evil. 
There are thousands of children in London who have, actually 
or virtually, no pa; /nts ; who scramble on as they can by their 
own earnings or beggings or stealings, hanging loose on the 
outskirts of society. These never enter our schools at all ; their 
scliool of low and prec;ocious cunning is found in the streets, 
and their teachers are misery and crime. Then there are 

By the way, is it nccessa^'y lo iiibi 'i rigidly ou this area in all schools, and 
that without any regard to the height of the building and the consequent variation 
in the number of cubic feet corresponding to a given area ou the door ? 
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thousands of parpiits too poor, or too idle, or too dissolute, to do 
without the little earnings of their (children, or, ])crhaps, to(^ 
ifrnorant and too caredess to know the value of edutration for 
them. Their little ones are the absentees or the irregular 
comers. Something must be done to rtimedy these crying evils. 
What is it to be ? 

The I*]dueation Act suggests compulsion, and arms the Boards 
with compulsory jiowers. These powers were but ])ermissive,. 
but one Board after another has accepted the responsibility, and 
aflirined the <absolutc necessity of exercising them ; and the dis- 
tricts which have no School Boards are crying out for soim? 
compulsory machinery which shall cxtcml to thi*ni. Public 
opinion hfis on the whole supported these views and these reso- 
lutions. h]v(Ui our national dislike of compulsion in any shape, 
and our jealous anxiety for individual liberty of parent or child^ 
have given way. We are beginning to find, in this as in other 
matters, that we must have some government, smiie coercion of. 
licence and selfishness, wlum they clothe themsedves in the sacred 
garb of Liberty. Another great experiment is to be made ; w(^ 
rejoic:c that it is to be attempted, and wish it all su(*cess. But 
the task will certainly be one of extreme delicacy and difii(‘uUy. 
It must be so carried out as to retain the support of j)ublic 
opinion, especially in the classes chielly concernctl ; and this it 
will not do, unless it carefully avoids undue precipitation, and 
uses discrimination and even tenderness to avoid infliction o.r 
real hardship. 

The experience of the compulsory system in America (although 
authorities vary respecting it) is on the whole somewhat dis- 
couraging. Laws stringent in theory, and a dead letter in 
practice, are worse than uselcstr; they simply demoralize a 
people. And what can we say of the working of sucdi com- 
pulsory Acts as we have in Kngland ? Look at the n'sults of 
thc‘ Vaccination Act. In the face of the most decisive mcrdical 
.statistics known, under the terror of what we fondly deemed an 
aljnost extinct species of epidemic in London, still the law is 
defied, and the authorities, it seems, dare not enforce it. Yet 
smallpox is more easily recognised as an evil than ignorance, 
and the sen<ling a cliild to school is a greater sacrifice than 
allowing it to be vaccinated. I'ividently we are on dangerous 
ground. We must not on that account stop or hesitate ; but we 
must look to our feet. 

The Avorst difficulty Avill not be Avith the A^agabond classes, the 
children Avho arc nciithcr at school nor at Avork, but Avho are 
haunting the streets, living on waifs and strays, and forming die 
nursery of our criminal classes. Jt will be expensiA'c, and in 
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some points (lifllcult, to lay hold of thoso cliildron, and to settle 
liow the}’ shall he fed and clothed while they are beinja: taught. 
13ut the obj(Ht is so desirable, so free from all drawback, so 
manifestly, expedient in the lonj:^ run, that there will be no hesi- 
tation about it on the part of the public ; and when this is the 
case, the work is half done. The Industrial Schools Act must 
be work(‘d and ])erhaps extended ; the ‘ Ragged School ’ system 
must be taken up by authority. Somethin"’ perhaps may b(j done 
(jis the experiment of the * Chichester ’ shows) to solve by this 
means the problem of a nursery for our Army and Navy. It is 
not (’xpeiise or cliflficulty of detail which will baflle or even 
naturally im])ede such a work as this. 

true perplexity lies in dealing with the children who are 
at work, and whose earnings are, or arc supposed to be, necessary 
lor the subsistence of themselves and their parents. No doubt, 
in the loii" run, it will be p^ood even for their families to carry 
them off. Their labour will become more valuable when thf?y 
are educated, and their withdrawal from the labour market must 
eventually give more employment to their elders. Rut in the 
meanwhile there may be wide-spread hardship, and, unless great 
prudence be shown, the process will break down, because magis- 
trates will besitah! to convict and imprison defaulters, and public 
opinion will be apt to rise up against them if they prove to be 
made of sterner stulT. Much will have to be clone by night- 
schools and variations of the luilf-time system to meet the needs 
of other employments, agricnltunal or commercial, than those in 
which its pres»*nt form works so well. Of course, in cases of 
veal j)overty, fees must be remitted or paid ; and (reverting to a 
subject already noticed) wc w^ould w’arn the Boards to confine 
their eom pulsion within as narrow limits as may be, and leave 
tlie w'id(?st lib(*Tty of cboire as to the particular school or kind 
of school. But whatever may be done, we feel convinced that 
direct compulsicm must be supplemented by indirect. If the 
Factory and W^irkshops Acts be made thoroughly elTective, 
and modified witli a view to extend as widely as possible the 
principle? of making the empl yer responsible? for seeing that 
cliildrem earning wages from him are citlu'r sufiiciently instructcel 
alrcaely or are attc’nding scheiol, the ceimpulsorv peiwers e)f the 
Boards will be in great eli grcc re?lioveel of strain at the only point 
at whic?h they are in dange*r of breaking down. And they will be 
also greatly li<?l])cd if a little of the task of compulsion be taken 
eiff them by forcing the Guardians to carryout those excellent 
provisions e)f I'.velyn Denison’s Act, which make the sending the 
children of outtloor paupers to school a part of jiarochial reli('f. 
At present this Act, now simply permissive, is disgracefully 
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neglected. It appeared by a recent return, that out of 38,577 
children of outdoor paupers in London, only 3125 were paid for 
at school by the Guardians. At St. Pancras there are 2136 
such children, and not a single one is paid for : in the Strand 
Union the Guardians actually have the face to answer, ‘ Nothing 
known about such an Act* lilvidently such a state of things 
ought not to be allowed : the Guardians have had a fair trial 
undtrr a permissive system, and now we hope that the screw will 
be put on at once. All this belongs to the Home Oflice; we 
wish that our experience of its cnergh^s were more satisfactor}". 
But Mr. Bruce would find an easier field here, anti might actually 
wipe out the remembrance of his cab legislation and his Licensing 
Bill. 

These and other similar precautions must be taken, and the 
fervour of new-born converts to compulsion must be tc?mper{?d 
by the remembrance that it is our last resource — that, like the 
ro<l, it may often be most effectivt* by bidng kept simply in tcr- 
rorem — that its failure would leave us in a far w’orse plight than 
at present, while it is still untried. But it must be attempted ; 
on its success more depends than even on the other points on 
which we have already dwelt. If we are really discriminating 
and make allow'ance for the difliculties which society imposes on 
the individual, then we may ‘ be just and fear not.* I'hc work 
will succeed, and it will be one which our children and our 
chihlrens’ children will bless. 

In these ways w(‘ hope that a real improvmnent may take 
place in the work of our Klemcntary Schools ; and \ve look 
forward, lastly, to another influence acting in the same direction, 
to stimulate and to test such improvement. Tlie (L)vernment 
inspection must be in some way extended, so as 1 > reach at 
least all Elementary Schools. Probably .almost ail the Large 
schools will come into the present system, simply making them- 
selves ‘ Public Elementary Schools* in the me.aning of the A<*t. 
But a beginning has been made, which will hardly be; allowed 
to remain fruitless, towards a larger and more varicul system. 
All the existing schools not alread}' under regular inspc^ction .are 
to be now called upon to submit to be inspected by the Education 
Department, in order to test their cfiiciency in teaching, under 
pain of being ignonid in estimating the education<al n^sources of 
the various h)calitics. We understand that the inspection (as 
indeed is riecess.ary) is to be conducted by rather freer and less 
technical methods than usual, looking to tolerable efficiency 
ol any kind, rather than to cfiiciency after a particular type 
and pattc-n. We cannot but hope that the experiment will not 
be altogether drripped, when it has done its immediate duty. 
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The ‘ Public Elementary Schools’ will be our regular forces, and 
we care not how strictly they are drilled and disciplined : but 
there may well be an outside fringe of valuable but irregular 
combatants against ignorance, who may be all the more useful 
for being somewhat more loosely onlered. So, we think, shall 
we best secure that general inspection, without which no regu- 
rity and universality of educational work can be for any length 
of time ensured. 

These are some of the directions in which, confidently, almost 
certainly, we expect to see true progress. Hut independently 
of these special forces .and modes of action, we rely on the great 
and thorough awakening of public interest in educ.ation, the 
evidences of which actually crowd upon our view. Nothing is 
more remarkable than the deep interest shown in the School 
Hoard elections, and the high class of men who have become 
candidates and have been elected. That they should have been 
willing to undertake a task which is full of labour and iliffi- 
culty, of doubt and responsibility, and which brings with it 
no compensating advantages of reinuncjration and position, shows 
at once the airioiiiit of interest felt, and the strong public spirit, 
which is ready, now "as always, for public duty. That they 
shouhl have been so gencr.ally elected, that the ratepayers should 
have chosen men who put education first and economy second, 
and who desire to do their W'ork in a liberal and uncompro- 
mising spirit, is a ])i()of that the country at large is le.avcned 
with that same interest in the subject which hitherto has been 
confined to certain cl.asses. The proceedings of the Horirds 
themselves have shown a desire, not only to make bllementary 
l^ducation thorough, but to remember that National iOducation 
must be looked uj)on as a whole, and that no system is good 
which docs not wehl togetlu^r the various classes of schools, and 
ther(?forc the various classics of the community, so that not only 
sh.all a good average of knowdwlgc be obtainable by all, but 
there shall be, for those wdio are capable of higher things, a 
means of cdiinbing the ladder, which has (to use a phrase now 
famous) ‘ its foot in the gutter and its top in the University.’ 
In all these things we rejoice : they may last in full vigour only 
for a time, but in that time they will give an impulse w hich 
will never be lost. If a •. actionary feeling shoukl come over 
us, and a stationary perioil succeed the present, still a vastly 
higher level will have been reached, and in these matters there 
can be no steps backward. 

It is not (as we have said) on mere legal obligatit>n or a sense 
of expediency that we rely. ‘ Fill our schools th.at you m.iy 
empty our workhouses and our gaols,’ is a good common-sense 
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cry, but such cries never reach the depths : they may support, but 
cannot create enthusiasm. The intellectual zeal for the discovery 
and the spread of truth, the sense of our moral duty to our 
fellow citizens and of the need t)f morality for their own culture 
and happiness, the warm spirit of sympathy which shrinks iroin 
seeing the misery of ignorance in others, as it would from the 
misery of poverty and starvation — all these elements must act 
upon the spirit of the nation, to make it rise to its high duty. 
And we are stating no matter of theory, but a matter of sober 
historical fact, when we say' that hitherto in the annals of the 
world no movement has united and harmonized these various 
elements in its service, unless it has been able to invoke the 
spirit of religious belief and religious enthusiasm, and to regard 
not only a citizenship of this world, but also ^a citizenship 
in heaven.’ 


Note to the Article on ‘The Chronology of the Cospols,* in 
No. 2G0, p. 507. The uiinio of one of the Governors of Syria, Voliisius 
Satnmiiius, has been inaclvertcutly omitted. It should shuid thus on 
the list : — ■ 


C. Miircius Ccnsoriirus 

.. 2 after Chi'ist. 

L. VolusiuH Saturninus 

.. 1 „ 

P, Sulpicius Quiriuus 

.. C „ 
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